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700,000  Chfcago-area  families 

wake  up  to  the  Bright  One  every  Sunday! 


More  than  700,000  now!  And  growing.  Fact 
is,  the  Sun -Times  is  Chicago’s,  on/y  growing 
Sunday  newspaper.  Up  25,000  from  last  year. 
A  gain  of  120,000  over  the  past  ten  years. 

Why?  We  think  it’s  because  we’ve  struck  just 
the  right  balance  between  enlightening  and  en¬ 
tertaining  our  readers.  The  Sunday  Sun -Times 
is  never  ponderous.  Just  pounds  of  bright,  per¬ 


tinent  reading. 

No  wonder  hundreds  of  new  readers  every 
Sunday  are  waking  up  to  the  Bright  One,  the 
Chicago  Sun -Times. 

CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


Baltimore  News  American,  the  number  one  family  newspaper... in  a  two-paper  town! 


The  News  American  reader  has  a  younger  outlook,  a  bigger  family,  a 
longer  shopping  list!  The  simple  facts  of  Baltimore  life  are  these.  The 
News  American  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  Baltimore  news¬ 
paper.  It  has  the  largest  exclusive  coverage  in  all  households,  and  in 
households  with  three  or  more  persons  □  with  children  under  15  years 
of  age  □  with  male  household  heads  under  45  □  with  females  under 
45  . . .  larger  than  either  the  morning  Sun  or  evening  Sun.*  □  Your 
ad  in  the  News  American  reaches  more  than  218,000  families  daily  of 


which  120,000  are  exclusive  households  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
another  newspaper.  □  If  anyone  ever  tries  to  tell  you  Baltimore  is  a 
one-paper  town  . . .  tell  him  he  is  only  half  right.  Baltimore  is  a  two- 
paper  town  and  the  News  American  is  its  number  one  family  paper. 


The  News^^American 

BALTIMOftC  - V— ^  MAWVLANO 

Form# riy  the  Baltimore  News-Post  end  Sunday  Arotf  iran . . .  now  sold  1  days  a  week  under  the  one  new  name 


*Daniei  Starch  and  Staff 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Mbany  TiOMiMimM 

Las  Aiifeles  H«ald-Examinar 

Saa  Fraacisca  Itan  CaU  Baliatia 

Allumy  Kmckwbacker  Nmts 

Naw  Yark  Jeuriiat-Aaierican 

Saattia  PosMate^aaear 

•aitiMfa  Ntws  AmrfcM 

San  Aetaaia  UiM 

Pictarial  Swdw  M^ama  feaio 

iMtM  iactri  Awaritaa  aad  SMdw  Mmtttm  Sm  Fraweisn  ExMMaar 

Pack— The  tawa  WaaUy 

Notional  US6A  Tourney-Southern  Hills — C.C. 


Tulsa 

I 


TULSA 


Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions 
of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco, 
Douglas,  Aero-Space  Technology,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North 
American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By  . 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 

-- — ... Represented  by  the 

•  - -  Branham  Co. 


M^SOTVI 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


Well-Wheeled 


Pinellas  (St.  Petersburg)  is  top  county  on 
Florida’s  West  Coast  —  second  in  the  en¬ 
tire  state  —  in  passenger  car  registration: 

Dade  (Miami) .  550,184 

Pinellas  (St.  Petersburg)  __  255,626 
Broward  (Ft.  Lauderdale)  -  245,938 

Hillsborough  (Tampa) -  244,684 

Duval  (Jacksonville) -  242,045 

Orange  (Orlando) -  174,764 

{State  cf  Florida  Motor  Vehicle  Commission  —  1963  report^ 


Only  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  effectively 
covers  this  well-wheeled,  well-heeled  mar¬ 
ket  where  as  many  Cadillacs  are  sold  as 
low  and  medium  priced  cars. 

No  wonder  Media  Records  shows 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  ranked  9th 
in  automotive  advertising  among  all 
morning  newspapers  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1964! 


Auto  sales  pinpoint  market  potential  .  .  . 
people  who  buy  more  cars  most  likely  buy 
more  of  everything  else. 


#t.  Petpraburg  0impB 

KOWOA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


MAY  I 

1-2 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet  and  Regioi  I 
1 1  Conference,  Phoenix.  Aril.  I 

1-2 — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  School  or  Journalisir 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minn. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Riti-Carl»to« 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 3 — LouisIana-MIssissIppI  Associated  Press  Association,  New  Orleans. 

2- 3 — New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  Riti-Carlton 

Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

3- A — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Concord  Hotel 

Klamesha  Lake,  The  Catskills. 

3- 9 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

4- 8 — F.I.EJ.  (International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers),  Florenci 

and  Montecatinl,  Italy. 

4- 15 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Productioi 

Seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

5- 7 — Gravure  Technical  Association,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 

6- 9 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Management  Planning,  La  Casa  d» 

Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

7- 9 — Journalism  Institutes  program,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

7- 9 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associahon. 

Oceanside  Hotel,  Ocean  Shores,  Washington. 

8- 9 — Oklahoma  AP  Members,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

8-9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8- 10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Tropicana,  Ls: 

Vegas,  Nev. 

9- 10 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

9-1 1— -Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Editorial  Seminar,  Rico  Hotal 

Houston. 

14-16— Illinois  Press  Association,  Hotel  Pere  Marquette,  Peoria. 

14-16— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Hotel  Skirvin,  Oklahome 
City. 

14-16— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  Charlotte,  N.  C 

14- 17— Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference  Hotel  Charlottetown,  1 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

15- 16— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  P«. 

16- 17 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Schine-Ten  Eyck  Hot»l, 
Albany. 

17- 20— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Leamington  Hotel, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  | 

17- 20— Twin  Cities  promotion  convention  and  presentation  of  E&P  Pro-j 

j  motion  Awards,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis.  I 

18 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  New  England  Journalists  Awards  Dinner,  TifFanyl 
Club,  Boston.  I 

18-19 — Color  Marketing  Group  Hotel  Sheraton-Altantic,  New  York.  I 

18-20— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, B 

Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

18-29 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

I  19 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
j  Boston. 

I  21-22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Cascadian  Hotel,  We¬ 
natchee. 

22-23 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Sales  Conte- 
ence;  Town  House.  West  Palm  Beach. 

24-26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton- 
Dallas  Hotel.  Dallas,  Texas. 

30-June  7 — Western  Hemispheric  editorial  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mexico  City. 

I  JUNE 

3-5 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Municipal  Palace, 
Istanbul. 

5 —  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

6 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting,  Quebec. 

I  6-12 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 

j  7-13 — ANPA/Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference. 

Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  (Also  WESTPRINT  64-ANPA/RI  Show  at 
I  Great  Western  Exhibit  Center.) 

'  8-11 — ANPA  Production  Management  conference,  Biltmore  Hotel,  LoSj 

Angeles,  Calif. 

8-11 — ANPA  Research  Institute.  Production  Management  Conference. 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 
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While  other  astrological 
columns  have  faltered  — 

SYDNEY  OMARR 

has  become  a  smash  hit! 

(There  must  be  a  reason.) 


n  astrological  column,  intelligently  written,  can  become  a 
tremendous  circulation  builder, 

ydney  Omarr  not  only  writes  intelligently,  but  cracks 
space  barriers  with  succinct  surgical  precision, 

his,  combined  with  an  amazing  background  of  scientific 
study,  has  produced  a  readership  second  to  none, 

eaders  throughout  the  world  are  witness  to  the  fact  that 
just  "any”  astrological  column  will  no  longer  do, 

niy  a  powerful  affinity  for  his  subject  has  enabled  Sydney 
Omarr  to  write  with  such  crystal  clarity, 

ong  recognized  as  the  "Astrologer's  Astrologer,"  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  lead  all  others  in  his  popular  appeal, 

bviously,  the  demand  for  Omarr  has  precluded  further 
release  in  many  areas  where  he  presently  appears, 

ive  your  readers  an  opportunity  to  show  their  preference 
if  your  territory  still  remains  open, 

es,  Sydney  Omarr  is  released  seven  times  each  week  and 
we  will  gladly  supply  samples  and  rates  upon  request. 


The  World's  Leadirifi  I ruieperulrnt  SyndUatp 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  PABK  AVE.-,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y  Tel  YUKon  6  VC2& 


When  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Trains  Get  On  Your  Beat... 

You  might  be  interested  in  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
celebrities,  the  scheduling  of  special  trains,  the  staging  of 
fashion  shows  and  other  events,  the  introduction  of  new 
rail  equipment  and  services,  the  presentation  of  awards 
to  the  railroad,  the  release  of  a  financial  report... or  in 
many  other  newsworthy  aspects  of  railroading. 


Whatever  the  story,  when  a  Coast  Line  train  crosses  your 
beat,  we  would  be  most  happy  if  we  could  be  of  any  help 
to  you  in  running  down  the  details. 

Just  call  or  write:  Donald  T.  Martin 

Assistant  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Jacksonville,  Florida 


ATLANTIC 

COAST  LINE 

RAILROAD 


“Thanks  for  Using  Coast  Line” 


l^au  ^nvin  J  C^oii 


★  ★  ★ 


*CL^ 

★  ★ 
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Criticism  oI  television  is  })enetrating  and  persistnit  and 
perennial,  but  it  seldom  seems  to  cause  concern  or  generate 
refonn  in  video  vaudeville’s  Fantasialand.  Robert  Mose>.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  1964-196.')  Corporation, 
attacked  silly  ratings  and  angled  tv  inter^’iews  in  a  speech  to 
the  International  Radio  and  Television  Society.  Here  is  the 
modern  Moses’  commandment  on  commercials;  “In  your  efforts 
to  impress  childish  minds  with  trade  names  you  can  find  to  a 
decibel  precisely  when  repetition  becomes  so  annoying  as  to  be 
intolerable.  It’s  a  dubious  and  dangerous  game.  In  time  the 
victims  may  not  swallow  it.  They  may  throw  up.  Gentlemen, 
beware!  The  worm  may  turn.  TTie  victim,  if  you  irritate  him 
enough,  has  a  deadly  weapon  against  you.  He  can  simply  tune 
you  out.” 


The  Eyes  Don't  Have  It 

Papers  I  read  at  least  two  of 
But  tv  I  take  a  dim  view  of. 

— John  Raymond,  Boston  Traveler 

— Heady  beads:  “Jean  Redpatli:  Rare  Brand  of  Scotch 
Brewed  at  Coffeehouse” — Boston  Globe  (by  Harvey  Sides,  who 
writes  his  own  heads  for  his  music  reviews)  ;  “Grin  and  (Polar) 
Bear  It — ’Cause  It’s  THAT  Season” — Salt  Lake  City  Tribune; 
“A  Reporter  Takes  A  Downtown  Walk:  So  It’s  Not  Paris — But 
It’s  Spring” — New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  (over  story  by 
Robert  F.  Hickox) ;  “Striking  Rome  Firemen  Fiddle  Away 
Time” — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  “Parlez-Vous  Franglais,  Or 
Do  You  Speak  Englench?” — Baltimore  Evening  Sun;  “Collies’ 
Charms  Capture  Canine  Contests’  Crowns” — Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch. 


To  Err  Is  Humor 

Tliose  errors  that  a  paper  makes 
To  publishers  ar'n’t  funny. 

But  readers  like  to  see  mistakes 
Which  happen  to  be  punny. 

—.41  Goodman,  llarrisburf'.  Pa. 

— Netv  York  Herald  Tribune  columnist  Jimmy  Breslin  better 
watch  out — people  are  beginning  to  take  him  seriously.  Shortly 
after  the  publication  of  Jim  Lucas’  and  Bob  Considine’s  inter¬ 
views  with  General  MacArthur  (Hall-McClure  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  Alice  Widener  got  one  of  those  hold-till-death  “exclusives” 
i  three  years  before  Lucas  and  Considine) ,  Breslin  wrote  a  deva¬ 
stating  tongue-in-cheek  “exclusive”  interview  with  a  General 
Vittorio  Giuseppe  Barbieri  who  had  claimed  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull  turned  down  his  plan  to  defeat  the 
Germans  and  Communists  and  Mafia  in  Sicily.  Breslin’s  “ex¬ 
clusive”  interview  stated  that  the  general  had  been  interned  in 
Watertown.  N.  Y.,  and  buried  in  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald- Journal  staffers  were  still  chuckling  over  his  word 
mastery  (and  his  reference  to  Syracuse)  when  the  Herald-Jour- 
nal  obit  desk  received  a  call  from  a  nearby  afternoon  daily. 
The  excited  caller  explained  he  had  read  Breslin’s  column  and 
wanted  any  background  the  Herald-Journal  bad  on  General 
Barbieri  and  where  he  was  buried. 

City  Room  Characters 

BUILDUP  BUB:  He  takes  folks  on  guided  tours  of  the  plant. 
Has  a  grand  gift  of  the  blarney  and  makes  your  job  sound  so 
important  in  describing  it  to  the  sightseers  that  you’re  tempted 
to  demand  an  increase  in  pay  immediately. 

WARRIOR  WALLACE:  Military  editor  who  can’t  get  over  the 
fact  that  he  served  his  country  gallantly  at  Fort  Dix  in  1945.  His 
idea  of  the  perfect  squelch  is  “Blow  it  out  your  barracks  bag. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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Vi/e’ve  come  a  long  way  with  St.  Louis 


Now  in  its  Bicentennial  year,  St.  Louis 
has  looked  to  The  Globe-Democrat  for 
information,  inspiration  and  civic  support 
for  all  but  a  few  of  those  200  years.  To 
many  people.  The  Globe  is  St.  Louis. 

Far  more  than  being  just  a  chronicler  of 
the  news.  The  Globe-Democrat  has  pro¬ 
vided  community  leadership  of  a  high 
order  which  we  believe  is  second  to  none 
in  America.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
campaign  for  the  public  good  in  well  over 
a  century  which  The  Globe-Democrat  has 


not  supported  and,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
initiated. 

We  shall  continue  not  only  to  present  the 
news  without  fear  or  favor,  as  it  is,  not  as 
we  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  to  fight  the 
good  fight  with  all  our  heart  and  strength 
and  mind  for  what  is  good  for  St.  Louis 
and  for  America. 


$l.itouis  (felobf-iOcmorrat 


editorial 


Mass  Saturation  Coverage 

The  problems  raised  by  mass  saturation  coverage  of  a  news  story 
are  among  the  most  difficult  confronting  the  nation’s  news  media. 
When  more  than  300  reporters,  photographers  and  technicians  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television,  plus  the  latter’s 
bulky  equipment,  descend  on  a  story  such  as  the  Kennedy  assassination 
and  the  subsequent  Jack  Ruby  trial  the  public  is  presented  with  a 
picture  of  mass  confusion. 

Felix  McKnight,  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  capsulized  the 
problem  for  the  ASNE  last  week  in  Washington:  “I  seek  a  reaffirmation 
that  reporters  should  be  observers  and  not  participants  in  events.”  He 
acknowledged  that  “reporters  of  all  metlia  have  a  right  to  cover  any 
news  event,  but  also  it  is  the  concern  of  the  news  organizations  to 
insure  resftonsible  coverage.  ...  I  suggest  we  come  up  with  an  answer, 
and  soon.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  .\SNE  program  made  similar  observations. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  said:  “Our  Constitution 
has  made  the  press  free;  you  have  it  in  your  charge  to  make  it  re¬ 
sponsible.  It  is  for  you  to  demonstrate  that  press  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility  are  viable  and  indivisible  concepts.”  That  comment,  of  course, 
is  applicable  to  all  media. 

Most  editors  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  problem  of  mass 
saturation  coverage.  Some  of  them  are  seeking  a  solution.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  some  sort  of  a  “pool”  arrangement  is  the  only  answer. 
Others  suggest  a  study  by  an  outside  organization.  Nothing  definite  is 
in  view. 

The  danger  is  that  editors  will  return  home  remembering  the  dis¬ 
cussion  but  doing  nothing.  The  prolilem  is  of  such  magnitude,  in  our 
opinion,  that  it  warrants  the  attention  of  responsible  organizations 
from  the  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and  television  fields  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  and  cooperative  effort  to  find  an  answer. 


Opportunity  for  the  Future 

There  was  no  gloom  around  the  Waldorf-Astoria  this  week  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspajjer  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Advertising  linage  is  on  the  upswing;  new  and  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  processes  are  available  and  being  developed;  there  is  cautious 
optimism  about  a  new  era  of  enlightened  labor-management  relations; 
prospects  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  newspaper  business  look 
good. 

But  the  most  encouraging  thing  for  the  future  of  newspapers  is  that 
publishers  are  thinking  in  terms  of  an  improved  and  expanded  edi¬ 
torial  product.  “.V  future  filled  with  opportunities,”  is  the  way  outgoing 
ANPA  President  Irwin  Maier  put  it  in  his  address.  His  words  were 
the  kind  one  used  to  expect  only  from  editors. 

“The  years  ahead  are  exciting  years  for  the  American  newspajjer,” 
he  said.  “They  are  years  filled  with  opportunities — opjiortunities  to 
serve  the  American  people  in  a  way  that  no  other  mass  communications 
medium  can  serve  them — by  reporting,  interpreting,  analyzing  and 
evaluating,  in  print,  the  world  and  its  events,  situations  and  rapidly 
changing  circumstances.  If  we  do  not  provide  the  American  people 
with  this  kind  of  nourishment,  no  other  communications  medium 
can  do  so.  And  without  that  nourishment,  the  vitality  of  the  people 
and  our  free  society  will  diminish.” 

A  great  future  for  .\merican  newspapers  is  assured  if  all  publishers 
will  realize,  as  Mr.  Maier  does,  that  the  quality  of  the  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  is  the  keystone  to  success. 
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Hut  ice  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a 
man  use  it  lawfully .. . — 1.  Timothy,  1;  8. 


I  Editor  &  Publisher 

j  ©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

j  The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 

Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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THE  BASES  ARE  LOADED  Hubenthal,  Hearst  Newspapers 

in  the  morning,  giving  the  engravers  fits 
when  we  tried  to  move  them  through  the 
small  elevators.  “Make  sure  you  don’t 
drop  those  cuts,”  would  groan  an  engraver, 
his  voice  speaking  in  broken  English — or 
was  it  Brooklynese? 

A  Giant  football  game  would  be  on 
television,  enabling  the  entire  sports  staff 
to  enter  Parker’s  private  office  and  gaze 
at  Y.A.  Tittle  or  Frank  Gifford  in  a  star¬ 
ring  role. 

This  was  the  Mirror.  Located  between 
Third  and  Second  Avenue,  this  decaying 
green  building  on  45th  Street,  did  not  re¬ 
semble  a  newspaper  office.  Just  two  blocks 
away  was  the  Daily  News  in  its  swank, 
wall-to-wall  windows  edifice.  But,  we  had 
pride  and  forgot  about  the  elevators  that 
never  worked,  stairways  which  creaked 
and  editors  who  never  understood  poor 
old  ropy  boys. 

The  Slirror,  although  dead,  will  live  on 
in  my  mind. 

Mike  Dyer 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


letters 


MIRROR  DAYS 

.4s  a  former  copy  boy  for  the  New  York 
Mirror  (1960-61),  I  was  happily  returned 
to  that  decaying  building  on  Third  .Avenue 
when  Rick  Friedman  contributed  his  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  -April  11  issue. 

As  usual.  Kick  belted  the  nail  right 
on  the  head.  Although  he  had  never  seen 
the  paper  run,  he  still  was  able  to  picture 
the  city  room  with  accuracy  and  glowing 
adjectives. 

Recalling  those  days  (or  should  I  say 
daze?),  1  can  once  again  hear  that  call 
for  “copy,”  or  see  stringy  Dan  Parker 
slowly  pace  through  the  busy  room.  I 
remember  bugging  him  with  questions, 
but  he  always  had  the  patience  to  listen. 

Then,  he’d  say:  “Son,  if  you  don’t  like 
the  Mirror,  don’t  read  it.”  Now,  no  one 
can  read  it. 

Sundays  were  always  the  slowest  after¬ 
noons.  City  Editor  Selig  Adler  would 
usually  bring  his  dog  into  the  oflBce  and 
we’d  try  to  coax  the  dog  away  from  him. 
but  that  faithful  animal  remained  at 
Selig’s  side.  Stocky  Edward  Markel,  his 
tie  loosened  around  a  blue  shirt,  would 
always  have  a  kind  word  for  the  copy  boys 
and  sometimes  even  a  ticket  for  a  New 
York  Ranger  or  Knickerbocker  game  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

There  were  the  Christmas  parties,  and 
the  alcohol  flowing  in  the  offices  to  the 
right  of  the  room.  Sury,  the  Society  Editor, 
would  order  her  cheese  salad  “with  plenty 
of  lettuce.”  Those  lunch  runs  may  have 
been  the  toughest  part  of  the  job.  Sixty 
reporters  would  ask  for  sixty  different 
meals — it  was  that  kind  of  day. 

As  Head  of  the  Copy  Boys — there’s  no 
reason  to  capitalize  this  but  Ralph  always 
felt  he  deserved  attention, — Ralph  would 
make  sure  more  than  enough  carbon  were 
made.  No  one  ever  needed  that  many,  but 
be  couldn’t  stand  to  see  people  unoccupied 
and  earning  money.  He  had  been  moved 
up  from  janitor  to  Head  of  Copy  Boys 
and  felt  he  was  destined  for  stardom. 

The  comic  cuts  would  be  moved  early 
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Short  Takes 


They  met  in  snow  business  and  were 
marri^  for  45  years.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 


A  calvaryman  under  attack  slashed  off 
a  vet’s  ear.  —  New  York  J oumaX- Ameri¬ 
can. 


He  said  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  would  sell  from  government  socks 
enough  sock  to  replace  the  amount  that 
they  would  sell  to  the  Russians.  —  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 


Despite  the  return  to  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  of  the  heal  of  the  Soviet  group,  State 
Department  officials  said  the  talks  had 
not  been  broken  off.  —  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

• 

He  uses  pancake  makeup  to  cover  his 
freckles  and  other  scares.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 
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Man  for  man,  nobody  covers  fore 


Brazil  by  Frank  Brutto 


Japan  by  Robert  Eunson 


Africa  by  Lynn  Heinzerling 


Middle  East  by  George  McArthur 


U.S.S.R.  by  Preston  Grover 


Germany  by  Carl  Hartman 


Cuba  by  Daniel  Marker 


Panama  by  Robert  Berrellez 


Malaysia  by  Don  Huth 


Viet  Nam  by  Malcolm  Browne 


etws  like  The  Associated  Press 


To  give  the  news  impartially, 
without  fear  or  favor; 
regardless  of  any  party  sect 
or  interest  involved” 
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Gene  Robb  to  Lead  ANPA 
Into  a  New  Year  of  Optimism 


Improvements  in  All  Areas 
Of  the  Industry  Reported 


Optimism  was  more  than 
just  a  byword  this  week  at  the 
78th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Notes  of  prosperity — such  as 
“cautious  optimism”  on  labor 
relations,  a  move  into  “the  most 
favorable  climate”  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  improvement  in  news  con¬ 
tent,  an  available  pool  of  talent, 
and  a  lowering  of  production 
costs  through  research  projects 
— coursed  through  the  formal 
reports  and  talks  at  sessions  on 
four  (lays. 

ANPA  moves  into  its  new 
year  with  Gene  Robb,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News, 
of  the  Hearst  group,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  For  election  details,  see 
page  16. 

His  predecessor,  Irwin  Maier, 
publisher  of  the  employe-owner 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  had  reported  in  his 
presidential  address:  “We  may 
be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  of  labor-management  I'e- 
lations.” 

A  rosy  picture  of  the  future 
for  newspapers  was  painted 
also  by  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World,  when 
he  reported  the  consensus  of  a 
group  in  an  executive  session 
that  discussed  the  industry. 

And,  in  a  report  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  recruit  news¬ 
paper  workers,  Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  publisher  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  declared:  “The 
newspaper’s  image  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  today  than  it  was  10  years 
ago.” 

The  industry,  he  added, 
doesn’t  want  a  massive  flow  of 
job-.s(«kers ;  it  is  a  selective 
employer.  He  expressed  a  wish 
that  more  journalism  students 
would  be  interested  in  mana¬ 
gerial  positions.  “I  would  like 
to  see  more  editors  become 
publishers,”  he  declared. 

On  a  question  of  how  many 
publi.shers  wanted  to  put  out 
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an  improved  product  at  lower 
cost  virtually  every  hand  was 
raised  at  Thursday  morning’s 
general  meeting.  This  led  into 
a  report  by  Donald  Dissley,  the 
new  director  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  that  forecast 
a  breakthrough  to  image-to- 
image  printing,  involving  “cold 
type”  techniques.  A  technical 
.study  has  pinpointed  the  press 
as  the  place  to  begin  with  the 
introduction  of  revolutionary 
methods  of  producing  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  said. 

William  A.  Rinehart,  direc¬ 
tor  of  production,  said  ANPA 
is  encouraging  manufacturers 
to  develop  offset  presses  capable 
of  running  four  plates  wide  to 
make  them  feasible  for  large- 
city  papers.  He  predicted  such 
a  machine  would  be  demon- 
.strated  by  June,  1965,  at  an 
ANPA  production  conference. 

Emphasizing  the  tentativeness 
of  his  expression  of  hope,  Mr. 
Maier  sai(l: 

“No  one,  of  course,  can  pre¬ 
dict  what  the  future  will  bring. 
But  recent  developments  sup¬ 
port  this  tentative  hope.” 

Strike  Warning 

.A  year  ago,  Mr.  Maier,  in  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  ANPA  presidency, 
said  that  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  must  find  some 
way  to  settle  differences  and  dis¬ 
putes  without  the  incidence  of 
long,  mutually  costly  strikes. 

On  Wednesday,  he  said: 

“Today,  we  may  have  reason 
for  hope.  We  may  have  grounds 
for  at  least  cautious  optimism. 
We  may  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  that  will  be 
marked  more  by  enlightenment 
than  by  passions,  by  imderstand- 
ing  rather  than  emotion,  and  by 
a  mutual  search  for  common 
ground  rather  than  a  frantic 
scramble  for  strategic  ground.” 

Mr.  Maier  pointed  up  some 
circumstances  that  have  led  to 
his  “cautious  optimism”  apprais¬ 
al  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
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“Our  former  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  (ANPA),  as  you  know, 
has  been  re-named  the  Labor 
Relations  Committee.  It  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  members  and  supporting 
staff.  This  reflects  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  ANPA  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  increase  its  efforts  to 
do  its  full  share  in  searching 
for  creative,  new  approaches  to 
the  goal  of  our  business — labor- 
management  peace  with  justice." 

The  result  of  meetings  with 
union  leaders  Mr.  Maier  ob¬ 
served,  was  an  agreement  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  field  of  technological 
improvements  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  the  possibility  of 
developing  better  methods  for 
collective  bargaining.  He  added : 

“It  is  my  hope  that  there  will 
be  an  overall  development  of 
a  better  understanding  of  some 
of  the  problems  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  face  together.” 

Mr.  Simons,  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Tuesday  round-tables 
committee,  said  in  a  briefing 
session  with  reporters: 

“A  great  deal  of  optimism  is 
being  shown  at  this  convention. 
And  I’m  not  trying  to  give  you 
a  sales  talk  on  the  bright  future 
of  newspapers.  I’m  really  con¬ 
vinced.” 

Publishers  Optimistic 

Mr.  Simons  recounted  that  in 
his  vice  chairmanship  capacity 
he  had  attended  the  three  round¬ 
table  sessions  of  publishers  and 
editors  ranging  from  the  under- 
15,000  circulation  to  the  over- 
50,000  circulation.  He  said  he 
came  away  convinced  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  in  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  mood  “in  many  years,  and 
I’ve  been  attending  ANPA  con¬ 
ventions  for  10  years.” 

“Advertising  revenues  are 
up,”  Mr.  Simons  continued,  "cir¬ 
culation  is  up,  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  is  up  and  the  papers 
are  looking  better.  The  talent 
that  is  attracted  to  the  industry 
is  getting  better  and  types  of 
equipment  have  improved. 

“I  believe  newspapers  have 
reached  the  point  now  where 
instead  of  grave  concern  that 
television  would  kill  them  off 
there’s  a  distinct  feeling  that 
newspapers  are  in  new  demand 


by  readers  who  have  had  their 
appetites  whetted  by  tv  news 
reports  and  want  to  learn 
more.” 

In  his  speech  to  the  member¬ 
ship  Wednesday,  Mr.  Maier  cau¬ 
tioned  that  the  newspaper  has 
a  two-fold  task — to  inform  and 
to  enlighten  its  readers. 

“It  further  seems  to  me,”  he 
went  on,  “that  only  the  news¬ 
paper,  of  all  the  m^ia  of  mass 
communications,  can  perform 
that  task  consistently  and  fully. 

“The  newspaper,  by  reason  of 
its  frequency  of  appearance  and 
its  literary  rather  than  audio¬ 
visual  character,  is  naturally 
suited  to  perform  an  indispens¬ 
able  task  in  our  society — to  in¬ 
form  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enlighten  its  readers. 

“In  other  words,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  task  is  to  help  its  read¬ 
ers  move  from  knowledge  to 
understanding. 

We’re  Understanding  I^ess 

“We  hear  a  great  deal  these 
days  about  the  scientific  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  information  explo¬ 
sion.  It  has  been  said  we 
Americans,  inundated  by  the 
deluge  of  facts,  are  knowing 
more  and  understanding  less 
with  each  passing  day.  In  other 
words,  we  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  understand.” 

Mentioning  the  great  out¬ 
pouring  of  scientific  material, 
Mr.  Maier  said  the  newspaper 
that  undertakes  to  enlighten  its 
readers  on  the  meaning  of  scien¬ 
tific  revolution,  on  the  almost 
geometric  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  such  sciences  as  physics, 
biochemistry  and  genetics, 
knows  how  formidable  is  that 
task. 

“I  do  not  suggest,”  he  said, 
“that  the  newspaper  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  university,  for 
the  professor  or  for  the  learned 
book.  But  I  do  suggest  that  the 
newspaper  can  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  communication 
of  the  meaning  of  science  as 
well  as  its  data,  and  that  it 
can  do  so  under  conditions 
which,  if  they  are  limiting,  are 
also  enabling. 

Limitations  Obvious 

“The  limitations  are  obvious. 
The  newspaper  reporter,  even 
the  most  experienced  and  com¬ 
petent  of  science  reporters,  can¬ 
not  ordinarily  write  a  treatise 
for  his  readers  giving  the  de¬ 
tailed  history  and  a  classroom 
analysis  of  every  scientific 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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THE  COMPUTER  THREAT 


Union  Problems 
Elude  Solutions 


Problems  of  collective  bar- 
praining  and  employe  relations 
have  assumed  positions  of  “dom¬ 
inant  interest”  as  newspaper 
publishers  continue  to  adopt 
technological  advances. 

“No  subject  on  our  agenda 
has  had  so  much  time  and  con¬ 
sideration  and  indi\ndual  sug¬ 
gestions  from  members  of  the 
board,”  Ii^’in  Maier,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  and  ANPA  president 
told  800  attending  the  labor 
meeting  Monday.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  largest  gathering 
of  its  kind  in  the  association’s 
history. 

PR  Needed 

Newspapers  must  improve  re¬ 
lations  with  their  employes  and 
the  public,  including  local  com¬ 
munities  and  advertisers,  Lem¬ 
uel  L.  Boulware,  vicepresident- 
relations  (ret.)  General  Electric 
Co.,  warned,  closing  the  same 
session. 

Both  Mr.  Maier  and  Miles  P. 
Patrone,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Committee,  reviewed 
meetings  held  with  international 
union  presidents.  Donald  R.  Mc- 
Vay,  executive  secretary  of  the 
publishers  association  of  New 
York  City  told  of  formation  of 
the  “Joint  Board.” 

Also  mentioned  was  the  “in¬ 
creasing  pressure  on  the  part  of 
international  unions  toward 
standard  contract  language  re¬ 
gardless  of  local  operating  con¬ 
ditions  and  existing  practices.” 

“Sometimes  this  language  is 
appropriate,  sometimes  it  is 
totally  inapplicable  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  previous  understandings 
of  long  duration,”  Mr.  Maier 
said. 

New  Equipment 

Mr.  Patrone  reported  “collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  in  local  situa¬ 
tions  in  1963  was  more  difficult 
and  more  prolonged.” 

“Underlying  the  difficulties  in 
many  local  negotiations  is  the 
introduction  of  new  processes 
and  equipment,  bringing  with  it 
changes  in  methods  of  producing 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Patrone  said. 

“Adding  to  the  problems 
arising  from  technical  change 
is  union  insistence  on  expand^ 
jurisdiction  and  on  job  security 
with  accompanying  restrictive 
contract  language.  This  lan- 
gruage  places  more  emphasis  on 
the  maintenance  of  jobs  than  it 
does  on  the  protection  of  indi¬ 


vidual  members.  It  has  a  corol¬ 
lary  result  of  restricting  man¬ 
agement’s  right  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  .  .  . 

“We  have  met  with  various 
union  heads  in  our  search  for  a 
common  ground  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  negotiations  ...  We 
will  continue  to  meet  and  strive 
for  solutions  that  have  so  far 
eluded  us.” 

2S  Strikes  in  ’63 

Mr.  Patrone  reported  that  the 
newspaper  strike  picture  in  1963 
showed  little  improv’ement  over 
1962.  Twenty-five  strikes  were 
started  against  24  newspapers 
in  15  cities,  as  compared  to  26 
newspapers  in  17  cities  in  1962. 

“It  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
unions  will  continue  to  think 
in  a  militant  way  in  terms  of 
striking  to  achieve  their  ends,” 
Mr.  Patrone  said. 

He  reported  on  increases  in 
union  defense  funds. 

“Union  attitudes  and  problems 
attendant  on  the  introduction  of 
new  processes  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  serious  hurdle 
facing  newspaper  management,” 
his  report  continued.  “It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  union  members  will 
vote  for  more  money  to  finance 
strikes  they  deem  necessary  to 
expand  their  present  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and,  thus,  insure  job 
security.  .  .  .” 

Pointing  out  that  newspaper 
craft  unions  do  not  openly  re¬ 
sist  introduction  of  new  proc¬ 
esses,  Mr.  Patrone  said  they 
frequently  insist  on  “so-called 
union  protective  language,  which 
by  its  nature  would  negate  full 
economic  advantage  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.”  He  commented  that  the 
“follow  the  work”  concept  of 
unions  might  have  had  validity 
when  evolutionary  changes  were 
in  progress,  but  was  not  accept¬ 
able  in  “this  era  of  revolutionary 
change.” 

(ximputer  Problems 

“The  use  of  computers  in  the 
composition  of  type  is  in  its 
infancy,”  the  report  went  on. 
“Yet  despite  its  tender  age,  we 
already  discern  difficulties  loom¬ 
ing  in  negotiating  contract  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  typographical 
union.  The  ITU  would  claim 
jurisdiction  over  all  processes 
incident  to  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
puter  in  the  composition  of  type. 
Such  blanket  grant  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  could  act  as  a  deterrent  to 


future  expanded  use  of  the 
process. 

“The  expansion  of  computer 
use  into  composing  rooms  and 
its  interchangeability  with  busi¬ 
ness  functions  of  a  newspaper 
has  led  the  Guild  to  announce 
that  they  will  seek  contract  lan¬ 
guage  that  will  be  fully  protec¬ 
tive  for  their  members. 

“Carelessly  drawn  computer 
language  or  a  too  broad  grant 
of  jurisdiction  to  either  union 
will  inev’itably  lead  to  conflicting 
work  claims  with  the  publisher 
a  helpless  bystander. 

“In  some  cases,  it  is  noted 
that  the  problem  of  reduced 
manpower  needs  has  been  re¬ 
solved  by  a  publisher  and  inter¬ 
ested  union  by  agreement  on  a 
socalled  attrition  process,”  the 
report  said.  “However,  some  of 
our  newspaper  unions  claim  that 
attrition  is  not  enough.” 

Increasing  problems  of  juris¬ 
diction  because  of  the  new  proc¬ 
esses  were  emphasized  by  A. 
Richard  Gross  of  ANPA’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  Formerly  clear-cut 
areas  have  turned  gray,  he  said. 

“Union  attempts  to  protect 
jurisdiction  seem  to  be  leading 
to  future  conflicts,”  he  said. 

Eugene  R.  Lambert,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  analyzed  recent  NLRB 
cases.  He  declared  the  board  in 
most  instances  has  followed  the 
rationale  that  employers  have 
the  right  to  assign  work,  that 
the  employer’s  judgment  should 
be  the  guiding  rule  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  most  efficient  way  to 
man  new  equipment. 

Computers,  or  electronic  tech¬ 
nology,  were  described  as  either 
a  curse  or  a  blessing,  depending 
upon  management’s  “intelligence 
in  meeting  the  challenge”  by 
Milo  G.  Clark  Jr.,  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Computers  threaten  the  lives 
of  newspapers  as  they  are  known 
today,  Mr.  Clark  declared. 

New  Compt'lilurs 

“Electronic  technology  could 
permit  a  potential  competitor  to 
enter  your  market  with  a  plant 
operated  by  production  employes 
carefully  organized  by  a  non¬ 
newspaper  indust  rial -type 
union,”  he  said.  “Recognizing 
differing  wage  and  job  classifi¬ 
cations,  this  union  will  likely 
permit  substantially  lower  wage 
and  skill  levels. 

“Armed  with  this  lower  cost 
base  and  having  his  capital  costs 
reduced  drastically  due  to  his 
ability  to  lease  equipment  pro¬ 
grammed  and  maintained  by  the 
manufacturer,  this  new  com¬ 
petitor  may  be  able  to  destroy 
your  profit  margin  by  securing 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
your  advertising  volume.  While 
such  an  operation  may  not  be  a 


‘newspaper’  in  the  eyes  oi  purist 
critics,  it  may  provide  an  ittrac- 
tive  advertising  mediuii  on  a 
cost  basis  alone.” 

Reviewing  the  rapidly  .moving 
“computer  era  for  newspapers” 
Mr.  Clark  warned  publishers  to 
“examine  the  impact  of  the 
machine  on  every  area  of  opera¬ 
tion.”  In  union  terms,  he  urged 
{‘Xtreme  care  in  conceding  juris¬ 
diction  to  one  craft  union. 

• 

Brazil  Press 
Extolled  for 
Its  Courage 

The  free  and  independent 
press  of  Brazil  played  a  major 
role  in  the  recent  I'evolution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jules  Dubois,  Latin 
America  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  addressed 
the  ANPA  Wednesday. 

He  praised  a  “fearless”  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher,  Carlos 
Lacerda,  now  govemoi-  of  the 
State  of  Guanabara,  of  which 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  capital. 

Mr.  Dubois  said  Governor 
Lacerda  gave  the  alert  more 
than  10  years  ago  and  the  col¬ 
umns  of  his  newspaper  were 
filled  with  documented  exposure 
of  the  “grand  design.” 

When  he  entered  politics  he 
pursued  the  same  course,  and 
his  utterances  were  as  contro¬ 
versial  and  as  courageous  as 
were  his  signed  editorials. 

Medal  for  Press 

Mr.  Dubois  said  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association’s  executive 
committee  that  it  award  the 
Hero  of  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Medal  for  1964  to  all  the  free 
and  independent  press  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Dubois  introduced  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lacerda  in  a  tape  re¬ 
corded  interview  in  which  he 
told  the  U.  S.  publishers  that 
if  the  free  press  hadn’t  stepped 
into  the  revolution  “Americans 
would  have  to  fight  in  our  own 
land  to  keep  fi-eedom  on  this 
continent,  and  we  didn’t  like 
this  idea,  and  I  hope  you  don’t 
like  it  either.” 

Mr.  Dubois  warned  his  audi¬ 
ence  not  to  forget  that  the 
United  States  has  a  greater 
stake  in  Central  and  South 
America  than  anywhere  else  on 
this  globe  “and  the  ultimate 
struggle  to  keep  Communism 
away  from  these  shores  will  be 
wag^  in  our  own  hemisphere.” 

He  cautioned  against  com¬ 
placency  now  that  victory  is 
apparent  in  Brazil  “and  it  is 
apparent  despite  the  censorship 
of  outgoing  news  dispatches.” 
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AP  Re-Elects  Miller;  Names  2  New  Directors 


Members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  at  their  annual  business 
meeting  Monday,  elected  two 
new  directors  and  re-elected  all 
five  incumbent  directors  whose 
names  were  on  the  ballot. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr., 
TiUsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Wright 
Bryan,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
who  resigned  last  April  30  and 
whose  term  expired  Monday. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  was  elected  to 
replace  the  late  Millard  Cope, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times.  The  term  expires  April 
19,  1965. 

Re-elected  were  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Sunday  Star;  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette; 
William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  -  Telegram; 
Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  &  Sunday  News- 
Press,  and  Harrj’^  F.  Byrd  Jr., 
Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star. 


The  Vole 


The  vote  among  10  candidates 
for  five  posts  on  the  18-member 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  AP 
was:  Mr.  McKelway,  7,937;  Mr. 
Pulliam,  7,923;  Mr.  Dwight,  7,- 
480;  Mr.  Bradley,  5,571;  Mr. 
Jones,  5450 ;  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  and  Sun¬ 
day  News,  4,375;  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
4,173;  Barr>’  Bingham,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  3,- 
723 ;  Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(CaJif.)  Times,  3,578;  John  H. 
Perry  Jr.,  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post,  3,061. 

Mr.  Byrd  represents  cities  of 
less  than  50,000  population.  He 
defeated  J.  M.  McClelland  Jr., 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
9,068  to  1,511.  Mr.  Daniels  re¬ 
ceived  7,732  votes  to  2,854  for 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  & 
Times-Record. 


CMficers  Elected 


aid,  Mr.  Byrd,  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin;  Benjamin  Mc- 
Kehvay,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Sunday  Star;  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette; 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  George  W. 
Healy  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Tinies-Picayune. 

Named  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Mr.  Schurz  is 
chairman,  were:  Mr.  McLean, 
Mr.  Pulliam,  William  Dwight, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram;  Max  E.  Nussbaum, 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer.  Mr. 
Miller  is  an  ex-officio  member 
of  this  committee. 

The  AP  members  elected  to 
the  Nominating  Committee  for 
two-year  terms  were:  J.  L, 
Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press;  Arthur  P,  Gallagher,  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  Peyton 
Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.)  News 
and  Telegraph;  Carroll  W, 
Parcher,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press.  They  will  serve 
with  four  committee  members 
whose  terms  expire  next  year: 
J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record,  chairman;  Wayne  C. 
Smith,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
and  Journal,  secretary;  Stanley 
H.  Stauffer,  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Daily  Capital;  Elbert  H.  Baker 
II,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trib- 


Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call-Eve¬ 
ning  Reporter,  secretary;  J. 
Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Daily  Piedmont;  Charles  M. 
Withers,  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin. 


16  New  Member> 


Sixteen  newspapers  elected  to 
full  membership  in  the  AP 


Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  morning;  Jasper  (Ind.) 
Dubois  County  Daily  Herald, 
afternoon;  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Herald  -  Press,  afternoon  with 
Sunday  edition ;  Rochester 
(Ind.)  Sentinel,  afternoon;  Mor¬ 
gan  City  (La.)  Review,  after¬ 
noon;  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  afternoon;  Butte  (Mont.) 
Standard  and  Butte  Daily  Post, 
morning;  P  or  tales  (N.  M.) 
News  -  Tribune,  afternoon  with 
Sunday  edition;  Dover  (Ohio) 
Daily  Reporter,  afternoon;  Lon¬ 
don  (Ohio)  Madison  Press,  aft¬ 
ernoon;  Jersey  Shore  (Pa.) 
Evening  News,  afternoon;  Bay 
City  (Tex.)  Tribune,  afternoon; 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier, 
morning;  Bristol  (Va.)  Vtr- 
ginia  -  Tennessean,  afternoon; 
Culpepper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent, 
afternoon;  Blue  field  (W.  Va.) 
Sunset  News-Observer,  after- 


Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr.,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  elected  to  that  com¬ 
mittee  were:  Buell  W.  Hudson, 


“The  newspaper  business  is 
in  an  era  of  great  change  and 
has  many  new  ideas  and  tech¬ 


niques,”  General  Managt  r  Wes 
Gallagher  told  the  AP  members 
at  their  business  meeting.  He 
.said  he  traveled  100,000  miles  in 
37  states  in  the  last  year.  The 
AP,  he  reported,  also  is  iiiaking 
changes  in  personnel  and  tedi- 
niques  and  needs  an  aniculate 
and  active  membership.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  machines  for  faster 
transmission  of  news  were  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  the  meeting. 

“Frontiers  of  News,”  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  of  Associated  Press 
world  photographic  coverage, 
produced  by  Willard  Van  Dyke, 
was  screened  at  the  membership 
meeting.  Copies  of  the  16-mm 
film  may  be  obtained  for  $25 
by  member  newspapers  for  pro¬ 
motion  purposes  and  a  number 
of  members  were  so  favorably 
impressed  by  the  film  that  they 
signed  up  for  copies  immediate¬ 
ly* 

Recorded  addresses  by  Mal¬ 
colm  Browne,  Saigon  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Preston  Grover, 
Mo.scow  chief  of  bureau,  gave 
inside  reports  on  the  difficulties 
in  covering  those  two  news  hot¬ 
spots. 

Two  filmed  interviews  were 
screened  at  the  AP  membership 
meeting.  French  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville 
was  interviewed  by  Richard  K. 
O’Malley,  Paris  chief  of  bureau. 
British  Foreign  Secretary  R.  A. 
Butler  was  interviewed  by  Eddy 
Gilmore,  London  correspondent. 


ELECTION  DAY — John  S.  Knight,  head  of  Knight  Newspapers,  casts 
his  votes  for  directors  of  the  Associated  Press,  as  other  members  crowd 
around  the  ballot  box  at  the  annual  meeting. 


Directors’  terms  are  for  three 
years. 


The  new  Board  of  Directors 
met  Tuesday  and  re-elected 
these  officers:  Paul  Miller,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  pres¬ 
ident;  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  first 
vicepresident;  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Jr.,  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening 
Star,  second  vicepresident; 
Harry  T.  Montgomery,  secre¬ 
tary;  Robert  Booth,  treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  was 
re-elected.  It  is  made  up  of  Mr. 
Miller,  chairman;  Mr.  MacDon- 
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LBJ  TeUs  AP 
Of  Nuclear  Cuts 


President  Johnson,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  annual  luncheon  of 
Associated  Press  members  Mon¬ 
day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  announced  he  has  ordered  a 
substantial  reduction  in  our 
production  of  enriched  uranium 
and  revealed  that  Soviet  Chair¬ 
man  Khrushchev  had  agreed  to 
make  a  similar  announcement  at 
the  same  hour  in  Moscow, 

“When  added  to  previous  re¬ 
ductions,  this  will  mean  an  over¬ 
all  decrease  in  the  production 
of  plutonium  by  20  percent,  and 
of  enriched  uranium  by  40  per¬ 
cent,”  said  the  President.  “By 
bringing  production  in  line  with 
need,  we  reduce  tension  while 
maintaining  all  necessary  power. 
We  must  not  operate  a  WPA 
nuclear  project  just  to  make 
Jobe. 

Hopeful  Sign 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Chairman  Khrushchev  has  now 
indicated  to  me  that  he  intends 
to  make  a  move  in  this  same 
direction,”  added  the  President. 
“He  agreed  to  reduce  production 
of  nuclear  materials.  This  is 
not  disarmament,  but  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 

“At  the  same  time  I  have 
reaflSrmed  all  the  safeguards 
against  weakening  our  nuclear 
strength  which  we  adopted  at 
the  time  of  the  test  ban  treaty,” 
President  Johnson  assured  the 
AP  members. 

President  Johnson  last  week 
discussed  his  domestic  program 
in  detail  with  members  of  the 
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American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  meeting  in  Washington. 
He  outlined  fully  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  nation  in  the 
foreign  field  in  his  speech  to  the 
Associated  Press  members. 

American  correspondents  are 
reporting  gains  by  Communist 
guerrillas  in  Vietnam  and  in¬ 
creasing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  South  Vietnamese  regime. 
Here  is  the  President’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  that  world 
trouble  spot: 

“Armed  communist  attack  on 
Vietnam  is  a  reality.  The  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  of  South  Vietnam,  as 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  told  us 
yesterday,  is  a  reality.  The  re¬ 
quest  of  a  friend  for  our  help  is 
a  reality.  The  statement  of  the 
SEATO  allies  that  communist 
defeat  is  ‘essential’  is  a  reality. 
To  fail  to  respond  to  these  real¬ 
ities  would  reflect  on  our  honor 
as  a  nation,  undermine  world¬ 
wide  confidence  in  our  courage, 
and  convince  every  nation  in 
South  Asia  that  it  must  bow  to 
communist  terms  to  survive. 

Vietnam  Is  Tough 

“The  situation  in  Vietnam  is, 
difficult.  But  there  is  an  old 
American  saying  that  ‘when  the 
going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get 
going.’  Let  no  one  doubt  that  we 
are  in  this  battle  as  long  as 
South  Vietnam  wants  our  sup¬ 
port  and  needs  our  assistance  to 
protect  its  freedom. 

“I  have  already  ordered  meas¬ 
ures  to  help  step  up  the  fighting 
capacity  of  South  Vietnamese 


THE  PRESIDENT  addresses  a  rec¬ 
ord  gatherin9  of  1,700  newspaper 
executives  at  the  Associated  Press 
luncheon  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

forces,  to  help  improve  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  morale  of  the  civilian 
forces  at  whatever  level  con¬ 
tinued  independence  and  freedom 
requires. 

“No  negotiated  settlement  in 
Vietnam  is  possible  as  long  as 
the  communists  hope  to  achieve 
victory  by  force.  Once  war  seems 
hopeless,  then  peace  may  be 
possible.  The  door  is  always  open 
to  any  settlement  which  assures 
the  independence  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  its  freedom  to  seek 
help  for  its  protection.” 

President  Johnson  reviewed 
the  close  partnership  that  the 
United  States  has  with  a 
stronger  and  more  unified  Eu¬ 
rope  and  our  efforts  to  “isolate 
Cuba  from  the  Inter-American 
system,  frustrate  its  efforts  to 
destroy  free  governments,  and 
expose  for  all  to  see  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  communism.”  He  saw  no 
chance  of  a  change  in  policy 
toward  communist  China  as  long 
as  its  aggressive  policy  prevails. 
He  urged  help  and  understand¬ 
ing  for  emerging  new  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  He  spoke  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  of 
foreign  aid. 

Info  For  Candidates 

In  this  election  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  said  he  has  in¬ 
structed  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
be  ready  to  provide  major  can¬ 
didates  for  the  office  of  President 
with  all  possible  information 
helpful  to  their  discussion  of 
American  policy. 

“I  hope  candidates  will  accept 
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this  offer  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  made — the  encouragement 
of  the  responsible  discussion 
which  is  the  touchstone  of  the 
democratic  process,”  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson. 

This  nation  can  never  retreat 
from  world  responsibility,  the 
President  declared.  He  con¬ 
cluded: 

“Dangers  will  replace  dan¬ 
gers;  challenges  will  take  the 
place  of  challenges,  new  hopes 
will  come  as  old  hopes  fade. 
There  is  no  turning  from  a 
course  which  will  require  wisdom 
and  much  endurance  so  long  as 
the  name  of  America  sounds  on 
this  earth.” 

Appointed  by  Mr.  Miller  to 
greet  the  President  and  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  dais  were 
Houston  Harte,  Harte-Hank: 
Newspapers,  San  Angelo,  Texas; 
John  Runyon,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald;  William  F. 
Knowland,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune ;  Kenneth  McDonald, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune;  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr., 
Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star-, 

Attendance  was  1,700,  an  all- 
time  high  for  Associate  Press 
luncheons.  The  previous  record 
was  1,216  last  year,  when  Col. 
Glenn,  the  Astronaut,  was  the 
speaker.  Attendance  was  1,150 
when  President  Eisenhower 
spoke  in  1953. 

Ex-Printer’s  Devil 

The  President  was  introduced 
as  the  husband  of  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  as  a  former  printers 
devil  for  the  Johnson  City 
(Texas)  Record-Courier  at  25 
cents  a  week.  The  introduction 
was  by  Paul  Miller,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
the  other  Gannett  Newspapers. 
The  traditional  toast  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 
always  a  feature  of  the  AP 
annual  luncheons,  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  earlier. 

Eileen  Farrell,  Metropolitan 
opera  soprano,  sang  the  Nation¬ 
al  Anthem  and  two  popular 
songs.  The  Right  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Boynton,  Suffran  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
York,  pronounced  the  invocation. 

Mr.  Miller  introduced  Adlai 
Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  merely  as 
“of  the  Bloomington-Normal 
(Ill.)  Pantagra/ph.” 

• 

Market  Honored 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  made  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press 
Institute  of  which  he  was  a 
founder. 
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3,300  Newsmen  Cover 
World’s  Fair  Opening 


Three  thousand  and  three 
hundred  newsmen,  2,300  of  them 
from  outside  New  York  City, 
obtained  opening  day  press  cre¬ 
dentials  for  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  and  presumably 
were  on  the  pounds  (636  acres) 
when  President  Johnson  officially 
opened  it  Wednesday. 

Sixteen  thousand  special 
puests  had  been  invited  to  the 
Singer  Bowl  at  the  Fair  to  hear 
President  Johnson,  but  a  cold 
rain  and  threatened  stall-ins  on 
highways  kept  several  thousand 
of  the  invited  guests  at  home. 
Former  President  Truman  made 
a  brief  talk  and  Thomas  J. 
Deegan  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Fair 
and  a  public  relations  man, 
read  messages  from  former 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Hoover. 

LBJ  and  Rocky 

Photographers  got  some  good 
and  typical  American  political 
folklore  shots  when  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
warmly  welcomed  President 
Johnson  to  the  awning-covered 
F'i"nker’s  stand.  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Pres¬ 
ident  to  oppose  President  John¬ 
son  in  the  November  election. 
The  Governor,  incidentally, 
warmly  praised  both  President 
Johnson  and  President  Truman 
in  his  speech  of  welcome.  Other 
speakers  included  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Wagner  and  Robert  Moses, 
president  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  Corporation. 

Plastic  covers  were  used  over 
still  and  television  cameras  as 
a  misty  rain  fell. 

The  President  went  by  car  to 
the  nearby  United  States  Pa¬ 
vilion.  constructed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  at  a  cost  of 
$26,000,000  and  dedicated  it  in 
a  brief  ceremony. 

The  William  J.  Donoghue  Cor¬ 
poration  distributed  7,500  open¬ 
ing  day  press  kits,  weighing 
nearly  three  pounds  each.  Of 
these,  4,800  were  sent  out  by 
mail  and  the  others  were  dis¬ 
tributed  Wednesday  at  the  Press 
Building. 

A  large  tent  had  l>een  erected 
in  the  rear  of  the  spacious  Press 
Building  and  scores  of  tvpe- 
writers  were  provided  there  at 
long  tables  for  visiting  news¬ 
men.  The  news  services  and  New 
York  newspapers  all  have  per¬ 
manent  offices  in  the  Press 
Building.  At  one  end  of  the 


press  tent,  Ed  Fisher,  public 
relations  director  of  the  Ballan- 
tine  Brewery  at  the  Fair,  dis¬ 
tributed  2,750  sandwiches  to 
newsmen  along  with  beer.  The 
William  J.  Donoghue  Fair  pub¬ 
licity  staff  provided  coffee. 

Western  Union  had  six  press 
wires  operating  out  of  the 
Singer  Bowl  and  three  from 
the  Press  Building.  The  New 
York  newspapers  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  all  have  their  own 
direct  wires  from  the  Press 
Building. 

T€*nt  for  Overflow 

Edward  V.  O’Brien,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  William  J.  Donoghue 
Corporation,  said  he  began  re¬ 
ceiving  telephone  calls  from 
new.smen  at  5:45  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  opening  day.  He  said  the 
tent  will  be  kept  up  at  the  Press 
Building  for  two  weeks  to  see 
how  many  transient  newsmen 
fi*om  over  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  continue  to 
come. 

It  may  have  to  be  kept  in  ser\'- 
ico.  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  Press 
Building  has  many  large  news 
rooms,  vast  telephone  facilities 
and  a  big  briefing  room  seating 
.several  hundred,  where  Peter  J. 
McDonnell,  director  of  publicity, 
holds  morning  and  afternoon 
press  briefings  each  day. 

Many  photographers  and  a 
few  reporters  .stood  in  driving 
rain  early  in  the  day  near  the 
Unisphere  theme  center  to  catch 
the  pomp  and  pageantry,  the 
blare  of  bands  and  an  ever- 
changing  kaleidoscope  of  colors 
expressed  in  floats,  banners  and 
costumed  marchers  in  a  memor¬ 
able  88-unit  Opening  Day  Pa¬ 
rade. 

Photographers  shot  scenes 
with  hundreds  of  lovely  Japa¬ 
nese,  Indian,  Korean,  Greek  and 
American  girls  and  those  of 
other  nationalities,  many  wear¬ 
ing  long  silken  dresses  l)edrab- 
bled  to  the  knees  by  the  morning 
rain. 

Civil  Rights  Pickets 

But  not  all  was  music  and 
laughter  and  oratory.  Newsmen 
were  called  upon  to  cover  many 
hotspots  in  the  vast  grounds 
and  along  surrounding  highways 
and  subways.  Civil  rights  demon¬ 
strators  attempted  to  disrupt 
traffic  with  stall-ins.  They 
picketed  entrances  to  the  Fair 
and  entrances  to  nearly  a  dozen 
pavilions  inside.  Scores  were 
arrested  for  violence. 


Robb  Elected, 

Site  Change 
Survey  Voted 

Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  closing  business  ses¬ 
sion  of  its  78th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Thursday,  elected  Gene 
Robb,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

Knickerbocker  News,  president 
for  the  coming  year. 

J.  Howard  Woo<l,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
was  elected  vicepresident,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Robb  in  that  office. 
Mr.  Robb,  the  first  i)ublisher  of 
a  Hearst  newspaper  to  head 
AN  PA,  .succeeds  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  as  president.  If  cus¬ 
tom  is  followed,  Mr.  Robb  will 
lie  re-elected  in  1965  and  Mr. 
Wood  will  succeed  him  in  1966. 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  Southam 
Newspaper,  Canada,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer.  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Dues  Bim»sI  Deferred 

The  retiring  treasurer,  Frank 
A.  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Neivs  atul  Observer  and  Times, 
reported  the  ANPA  took  in 
$1,550,000  last  year  and  ex¬ 
pended  $1,490,000.  Mr.  Maier 
reported  that  another  10  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  dues,  scheduled 
for  July  1,  will  not  be  imposed 
before  the  first  of  next  year. 

Elected  dii’ectors  for  two- 
year  terms  were:  Peyton  An¬ 
derson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  News;  Eugene  C.  Bishop, 
Peninsula  newspapers,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  Barnard  L.  Colby, 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day; 
Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  New 
York;  John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  Hotis- 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  William 
F.  Schmick,  Jr.,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun;  Walter  W.  White, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  and  Mr. 
Maier.  Elected  director  for  a 
one-year  term  was  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News. 

Members  v'oted  to  change  the 
bylaws  to  empower  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  consider  any  city  in  the 
U.  S.  or  Canada  for  a  meeting 
place,  after  a  sur\'ey  of  the 
membership.  The  1965  meet¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Bamard  L.  Colby,  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day,  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  took  in  27  new  members 
in  the  last  year  for  a  net  gain 
of  15.  The  membership  now 
stands  at  882. 

(Continued  on  jmge  113) 
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Man  in  Motion 

“He  has  more  energy  than 
two  men,’’  is  a  comment  not  in¬ 
frequently  heard  about  the  new 
president  of  the  American  News 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

“He  works  hard  —  all  thf 
time,’’  says  another  awed  ob¬ 
server. 

This  is  Gene  Robb,  man  in 
motion.  But  the  motion,  it’s  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  by  those  who’ve 
watched  him  in  action  for  the 
past  decade  as  an  ANPA  direc¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  newspapers,  is  invariably 
well-directed. 

(3ene  Robb’s  motion  —  which 
took  him  to  the  publisher’s  chair 
in  some  18  years  after  the  first 
spark  of  youthful  aspiration 
struck  —  follows  endless  ideas 
refined  in  realistic  evaluation 
and  burnished  in  the  light  of  a 
matured  judgment.  Almost  sym¬ 
bolically,  he  long  ago  peeled 
down  the  full  “Eugene  Spivey 
Robb”  to  the  streamlined,  more 
efficient  “Gene”  by  which  he’s 
known  everywhere  today. 

From  Nebraska 

This  54-year-old  Nebraskan, 
a  piano-playing  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
who  took  a  law  degree  while 
serving  for  10  years  in  the 
Washington  jungle,  decided  at 
about  the  age  of  25  that  he 
wanted  to  run  a  paper.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  what  seemed  to  be  de¬ 
tours  appeared,  but  he  kept  on 
the  track  —  and  in  June,  1953, 
he  became  publisher  of  Albany’s 
morning-  Sunday  Times-  Union 
for  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

By  1960,  having  moved  the 
T-U  into  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  competitively,  he  became 
publisher  also  of  the  afternoon 
Knickerbocker  News,  which  the  I 
Gannett  Company  sold  to| 
Hearst.  It  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  property  acquired  by 
Hearst  in  a  gfeneration.  The  sale 
was  the  only  one  ever  made  by 
the  Gannett  organization;  as  a 
talisman  of  the  mutual  goodwrill 
reservoir  when  Gannett  quit 
New  York’s  capital,  the  Gannett 
News  Service  still  appears  in 
the  KN. 

Busy  with  Qvic  Affairs 

As  if  directing  the  progress 
of  newspapers  with  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  125,000  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  120,000 

(Continued  on  jmge  106a) 
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Report  on  Springfield  Case 
Filed  in  Court  for  Decrees 


Master  Sees  Some  Improper  Acts 
But  He  Wouldn’t  Fire  Management 


A  handful  of  employes,  with 
no  direct  stock  ownership,  take 
over  control  of  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
poration  doing  $10,000,000  busi¬ 
ness  a  year,  transfer  most  of  its 
profits  to  a  retirement  fund 
wliich  guarantees  generous  bene¬ 
fits,  and  bind  the  corporation  to 
future  commitments  that  make 
its  stock  unattractive  to  an 
outsider  .  .  . 

As  officers  and  directors  of  the 
corporation,  they  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  salarjf  raises  and  life¬ 
time  contracts  for  themselves 
and  other  department  heads. 

As  trusted  of  the  pension 
funds,  they  control  the  corpora¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

As  beneficiaries  of  the  pension 
funds,  they  build  up  a  substan¬ 
tial  interest  (possibly  as  much 
as  $250,000  each). 

This  is  the  story  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers,  unfolded  piecemeal  in 
117  days  of  testimony  from 
May  2,  1061  to  Nov.  21,  1962, 
which  is  now  wrapped  up  in  an 
official  report  that  was  filed 
April  22  in  the  Superior  Court 
at  Springfield. 

Were  the  six  living  defendants 
— a  seventh  died  during  the 
hearings — derelict  in  their  fidu¬ 
ciary  duties? 

Potential  AbuM's 

Tlie  master  who  heard  the 
case — 19,160  pages  of  testimony 
and  305  exhibits — found  that  all 
of  the  directors,  as  a  group, 
committed  an  act  detrimental  to 
the  corporation  and  four  of  the 
pension  fund  trustees  abdicated 
their  responsibilities  to  one  per¬ 
son,  not  a  trustee,  in  whom  they 
placed  “almost  fanatical”  con¬ 
fidence. 

In  his  opinion,  the  master 
said,  the  group  of  longtime  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  newspapers  who 
had  lived  under  a  chaotic  man¬ 
agement  for  years  was  dedicated 
to  employe-ownership  and  acted 
to  jjrotect  themselves  from  the 
threat  of  a  newcomer  while 
operating  the  business  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  only  limited 
profit  to  stockholders. 

There  was  no  evidence,  he 
said,  of  misappropriation  of 
funds  by  any  defendants  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  financial 
dealings  and  management  prac¬ 
tices  should  bear  close  scrutiny 


in  the  future  or  be  corrected.  In 
several  examples  he  saw  jioten- 
tial  abu.ses  of  corporate  assets. 

While  the  master’s  repoi’t 
raises  questions  as  to  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  certain  acts  by  the  defend¬ 
ants,  it  does  not  recommend 
their  removal  from  management. 
However,  on  his  finding  of  a 
conflict  of  interest,  he  suggests 
that  the  Superior  Court  should 
require  the  four  trustees  of  the 
pension  funds  who  arc  also 
directors  of  the  corporation  to 
relinquish  one  or  the  other  posi¬ 
tion. 

ProU-cli«m  c»f  Assets 

.Attorneys  for  Samuel  I.  New- 
house,  owner  of  a  409r  stock 
interest,  are  expected  to  press 
their  petition  for  removal  of  the 
defendants  from  management  of 
the  corporation  and  the  funds 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  to  safeguard  the  assets 
until  Mr.  Newhouse  iK'comes  the 
owner  of  the  controlling  stock 
interest  in  1967. 

Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  a  holding  com- 
jiany  owned  by  Mr.  Newhouse, 
i)rought  the  action  in  1960  .soon 
after  acquiring  74  shares  of 
Republican  Company  stock  and 
contracting  for  purcha.se  of  80 
additional  shares  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  late  Sherman  H. 
Bowles  in  1967.  The  family 
shares  are  held  in  a  voting  trust 
agreement  with  the  Pension 
Funds,  which  own  23  other 
shares,  giving  them  effective 
control  of  the  Republican  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiaries,  in¬ 
cluding  two  companies  which 
publish  the  Sprincj/icld  Union 
( morning) ,  the  Springfield  News 
(evening)  and  the  Sunday 
Republican. 

.\ll  I.Angliiiic  Employes 

The  individual  defendants 
named  in  the  complaint  are: 

Charles  R.  Meyrick,  president 
and  director  of  the  Republican 
Company.  He  has  been  employed 
by  the  newspaper  since  1920. 

John  A.  Mannix,  a  director 
of  the  Republican  Company  and 
its  subsidiaries;  a  trustee  of  the 
Springfield  Union  Beneficial 
Fund  and  a  Voting  Trustee.  An 
employe  since  1923,  he  is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 


Waltei-  R.  Graham,  a  director 
of  the  comi)anies,  a  trustee  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News  Em¬ 
ployes  Pension  Fund,  and  a 
Voting  Trustee.  He  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  comi)any  in  1923  and 
doubles  as  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Rej)ublican  and  sj)orts  eilitor  of 
the  Daily  News. 

Frank  H.  Kelly,  a  director,  a 
l)ension  fund  tru.stee  and  a 
Voting  Trustee;  employed  since 
1918;  <*ditor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Paul  F.  Craig,  a  director  of 
the  companies,  presidtmt  of  the 
Union  Publishing  Co.;  a  trustee 
of  the  pension  fund,  and  a 
Voting  Trustee.  Began  working 
for  the  Union  in  1918;  now 
editoi’. 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  a  diri*ctor  and 
treasurer  of  the  companies,  fi¬ 
nancial  advisor  to  the  i)ension 
funds.  His  employment  service 
goes  back  to  1916  when  he  was 
12  years  old.  He  worked  up 
through  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment;  became  a  confidant  of  the 
late  Sherman  Bowles,  who  ran 
the  business  from  1930  to  1952 
although  he  was  not  the  major¬ 
ity  stockholder. 

Mary  E.  Gallagher,  a  director 
and  clerk  of  the  Republican 
Company,  an  employe  since  1921, 
was  named  as  a  ))rincipal  de¬ 
fendant.  She  died  last  .August. 

Subsetiuently  brought  into  the 
complaint  were  Judge  .Arthur 
T.  (iarvey,  formerly  counsel  to 
the  company;  James  R.  Crowe, 
comi)any  attorney;  Bernard  M. 
Crosby,  assistant  treasurer;  and 
James  F.  Duggan,  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  They  were  al¬ 
leged  to  be  co-conspirators  in 
some  of  the  acts  which  New¬ 
house  claimed  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  corporation.  The  master 
made  no  finding  on  this  phase  of 
the  case. 

Publicity  Reiiiibiirseiiient 

The  case  was  referred  to 
Judge  George  N.  Beauregard  as 
master-auditor  for  the  Superior 
Court. 

In  only  one  instance  did  the 
master  find  there  was  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  corporation  assets  that 
called  for  reimbursement  by  an 
individual  defendant.  That  con¬ 
cerned  the  decision  by  Cook, 
without  approval  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  to  devote  considerable  space 
in  the  newspapers  to  stories  of 
the  hearings  and  to  disseminate 
tearsheets  to  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  newspaper  industry 
and  in  the  government.  The  cost 
of  the  mailings  was  estimated 
at  $15,000. 


Cook’s  conduct,  the  master 
.said,  “impressed  me  as  lieinif 
one  of  revenge,  flowing  from 
what  was  shaping  up  to  be  a 
battle  for  control  of  the  Spring- 
field  newsjjapers  l)etween  Cook 
and  Newhouse.” 

The  wholesale  mailings  at 
considerable  t'xpense  con.stituted 
improper  diversion  of  corpora¬ 
tion  funds.  Judge  Beauregard 
said,  and  Cook  should  Ite  made 
to  account  to  the  company.  The 
master  thought  daily  coverage 
of  the  hearings  could  have  been 
arranged  with  (he  wire  .services 
as  a  more  economical  way  to 
rei)ort  them. 

Judge  Beauregard  ob.served 
that  some  headlines  were  “some¬ 
what  misleading”  but  the  report¬ 
ing  was  fair  and  accuiate  and 
did  not  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
plaintiff  in  Springfield  nor  to 
influ«*nce  the  master.  “I  was  not 
influenced,”  he  stated.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  news  rejiorts  and 
editorials  on  the  case  were  not 
an  improi)er  use  of  corporate 
assets,  he  found. 

“Despite  how  the  defendants 
feel,”  the  report  stated,  “whether 
Newhouse  is  good  or  bad  for 
Sjjringfield  is  not  a  matter  for 
decision.”  The  quc'stion,  it  con¬ 
tinued,  is  whether  the  defend¬ 
ants  improperly  diverted  cor¬ 
porate  assets  to  further  some 
personal  or  non-cori)oration  pur- 
jrose. 

Iiifornialiun  Withheld 

In  his  specific  findings,  the 
master  singled  out  Cook,  Craig 
and  Meyrick  for  violations  of 
their  obligations  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  several  matters,  and  held 
the  four  fund  trustees  (Craig, 
Graham,  Kelly  and  Mannix)  as 
I)eing  derelict  in  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  allowing  Cook 
too  free  a  hand  in  running 
affairs.  He  held  all  seven  defend¬ 
ants  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their 
obligations  as  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  when  they  gave  and  ac¬ 
cepted  salary  increases  for 
themselves. 

“I  find,”  the  master  wrote,  “no 
evidence  of  Cook  refusing  to 
disclose  information  to  the 
trustees;  rather  the  trustees, 
having  complete — almost  fanati¬ 
cal — confidence  in  Cook,  rarely 
sought  information  and  Cook 
rarely  volunteered  information.” 

Except  in  the  Bowles  Build¬ 
ing  Inc.  transactions  by  Cook 
and  Craig,  the  master  found  no 
diversion  of  pension  fund  monies 
to  the  trustees  by  way  of  im¬ 
proper  expenses,  improper  loans 
or  otherwise.  Neither  was  there 
any  misappropriation  of  large 
funds  which  Cook  held  in  cash, 
the  master  said,  but  he  con¬ 
cluded: 

“The  trustees  as  fiduciaries 
were  derelict  in  their  duties  due 
^Continued  on  page  115)) 
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Prosperity  of  Newspapers 
Needs  Era  of  Labor  Peace 

Old  and  New  Problems  Require 
Solutions  to  Bring  Progress 

|{y  Joyce  Swan 

Publisher,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


(Te\t  of  remarks  at  the  annual 
meetini'  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  April  17.) 


work  procedures,  machinery  and 
equipment — after  perhaps  a  half 
century  of  relative  somnolence 
compared  to  some  other  indus¬ 
tries. 


pers  to  the  reader;  the  necessity 
for  greater  productivity  which 
can  help  equalize  the  current 
lopsided  relationship  between 
costs  and  revenues  and  permit 
the  newspaper  business  to  be 
healthy  and  independent. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

The  basic  economics  of  the 
newspaper  business  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  Simple  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  economics 
of  the  newspaper  business,  how¬ 
ever,  is  difficult. 

I  have  tried  to  reduce  several 
important  factors  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  half  dozen  figures,  each 
on  a  percentage  basis.  The  U.S. 
Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  are  the  sources  of  the  in¬ 
formation. 

The  figures  cover  15  years  of 
operation  of  U.S.  newspapers — 
1947  through  1962.  (1963  figures 
are  not  yet  available.) 

The  first  represents  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  cost-of-living  index — 
35  percent  in  15  years. 

More  Workers 

The  second  may  come  as  a 
surprise.  All  the  talk  about  auto¬ 
mation  has  caused  many  people 
to  believe  employment  in  the 


newspaper  business  has  de¬ 
clined,  or  at  the  best  held  even. 
In  1962,  there  was  30  percent 
more  employment  than  in  1947. 
In  actual  numbers,  76,000  more 
employes. 

It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  newspaper  production  em¬ 
ployes  was  up  29  percent  in  15 
years. 

(Comparatively,  the  numbers 
of  production  employes  in  the 
automotive  and  steel  industries 
have  declined.  For  example,  10 
years  ago  the  automotive  busi¬ 
ness  produced  about  the  same 
total  of  cars  and  trucks  as  last 
year.  The  number  of  production 
employes  required  last  year, 
however,  was  20  jjercent  less.) 

Hourly  EurniiiKH  Kise 

The  next  two  figures  apply  to 
newspaper  production  employes 
because  these  are  the  people 
covered  by  the  largest  number 
of  union  contracts. 

The  average  hourly  earnings 
for  production  employes,  includ¬ 
ing  fringe  benefits,  has  increased 
97  percent  in  the  15  years.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  figure  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  accurate,  up- 
to-date  fringe  benefit  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  total  payroll  for  produc¬ 
tion  employes,  including  fringe 
benefits,  has  gone  up  156  percent 
— more  people  employed  at  much 

(Continued  on  page  100) 


The  search  for  labor  peace  in 
the  newspaper  business,  the 
quest  for  a  better  basis  of  un¬ 
derstanding  between  labor  and 
management,  have  been  pursued 
in  the  past  year  with  greater 
vigor  than  during  any  period  I 
can  remember. 

I  am  convinced  that  most 
new'spaper  executives  and  the 
majority  of  national  and  local 
labor  officials  and  leaders  are 
eager  to  seek  earnestly  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  labor  problems  in  our 
business. 

There  is  little  need  to  point 
I  out  to  this  audience  the  major 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  newspaper  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  15  years — in  techniques. 


‘Overleap’ 

The  changes  in  the  next  15 
years  will  be  even  greater.  Many 
knowledgeable  executives  in  our 
business  are  talking  now  about 
technological  “revolution”  and 
“overleap”  in  some  newspaper 
production  areas.  Prior  to  five 
years  ago,  I  rarely  heard  either 
word  used  in  a  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Change  is  crowding  newspaper 
managements  and  newspaper 
unions  for  two  simple  reasons — 
the  desire  and  competitive 
necessity  for  newspapers  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  product, 
from  the  output  of  the  reporter 
to  the  delivery  of  the  newspa¬ 


Gordon  Strong  Heads  Ad  Bureau 


G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Brush- 
.Moore  Newspapers,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  He  succeeds  Jack  Tar¬ 
ver,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution. 

Elected  vncechairman  was 
William  Dwight,  publisher  of 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram.  He  assumes  the  posi¬ 
tion  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Strong. 

Re-elected  to  office  were  James 
H.  Righter,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News,  who  serves  the  Bureau  as 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  and  John  W.  Sweeterman, 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  who 
is  treasurer  of  the  Bureau. 

Came  from  Canada 

A  native  of  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
Mr.  Strong  received  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  a  law 


G.  Gordon  Strong 


degree  at  the  University  of 
Toledo.  For  several  years  he  did 
graduate  work  and  taught  at 
the  University  of  California, 
Northwestern  University  and 
Toledo. 

The  new  Bureau  chairman 
launched  his  business  career  as 
executive  director  of  the  Hos¬ 


pital  Service  Association  of 
Toledo,  then  during  World  War 
II  served  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
Mediterranean  Theater.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  war,  he  joined  the  Toledo 
Blade  as  treasurer  and  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  when  he  left  the 
Blade  in  1951. 

Mr.  Strong  joined  the  Brush- 
Moore  newspaper  group  in  1952. 
He  became  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1954.  He  has 
been  at  various  times  a  director 
and  president  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association;  director  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
American  Cancer  Society  and 
other  newspaper  and  civic  asso¬ 
ciations.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  board  since  1957. 

Mr.  Dwight,  a  native  of  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass.,  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  joined  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram  immedi¬ 
ately  after  leaving  Columbia 
and,  since  1951,  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Holyoke  Transcript- 


Telegram  Publishing  Company. 

Among  many  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  business, 
Mr.  Dwight  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  from 
1956-58.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  1940-42.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

In  addition  to  heading  the 
Transcript-Telegram  Publishing 
Co.,  Mr.  Dwight  is  publisher  of 
the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Green¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Recorder  Gazette. 
He  is  president  of  Hampden- 
Hampshire  Corp.,  which  owns  a 
television  station.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  director  of  the  Holy¬ 
oke  Hospital  and  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  In 
state  and  community  affairs,  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
New  England  Textile  Commis¬ 
sion  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Holyoke  Board  of  Aldermen. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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UPI’s  Long-Range  Planning 
Reported  by  Mims  Thomason 

Faster  and  More  Economical 
News  Service  Goal  in  Research 

IJv  Gerahl  B.  Healev 


LoiiR-ranpe  plans  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  world  highlighted  a  re¬ 
port  by  Mims  Thomason,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  at  the  news  agency’s  an¬ 
nual  breakfast  and  business 
meeting  held  in  connection  with 
the  ANPA  convention. 

Management  teams  from  New 
York  have  been  traveling 
throughout  the  world  since  the 
first  of  January,  evaluating  and 
re-evaluating,  planning  ahead, 
making  sure  UPI  has  the  right 
people  in  the  right  places  for  any 
eventuality,  Mr.  Thomason  told 
publishers  as  the  convention 
opened  Monday.  To  accommo¬ 
date  an  unusually  large  attend¬ 
ance,  the  UPI  breakfast  was 
moved  to  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

The  beneficial  results  are  al¬ 
ready  apparent,  he  said,  and  the 
program  will  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

.  Otlier  Advances 

Mr.  Thomason  explained  num¬ 
erous  other  advances  the  UPI 
is  making  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field. 

The  communications  depart¬ 
ment,  reorganized  and  enlarge<l 
last  year,  is  now  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  research  dealing  with 
faster,  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  transmission  of 
news. 

One  result  of  this  has  been 
the  conversion  of  Teletypesetter 
circuits  in  the  Pacific  division 
and  in  Michigan  to  high-speed 
transmission.  Blueprints  have 
been  drawn  for  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  area  which  in¬ 
clude  engaging  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  communications  engineering 
firm  to  work  with  UPI  tech¬ 
nicians. 

UPI’s  computer-p  reduced 
stock  market  service  inaugu¬ 
rated  about  a  year  ago  also  is 
expanding,  Mr.  Thomason  re¬ 
ported,  and  its  material  is  now 
being  delivered  to  more  than  100 
newspapers. 

Responsibility  Important 

Among  other  things  UPI  is 
working  on  to  help  client  news¬ 
papers  “in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,’’  Mr.  Thomason  said,  is 


to  resjionsibly  report  the  story 
of  our  times  .so  as  to  keep  read¬ 
ers  well  informed.  He  added: 

“This  responsibility  carries 
with  it  an  obligation,  and  that 
is  to  continually  seek  out  new 
and  more  efficient  ways  to  proc¬ 
ess  and  deliver  the  news  to  your 
newspapers. 

“The  benefits  of  re.search  and 
experimentation  are  long-range. 
But  their  costs  are  for  the  most 
part  current.  Thirty  years  ago, 
in  1934,  when  I  first  went  to 
work  for  UP,  our  annual  budget 
was  $4,300,000.  Now,  even  with 
the  strictest  cost  control  meas¬ 
ures  in  elTec't,  we  find  ourselves 
operating  in  1964  on  a  $43% 
million  yearly  budget.  UPI’s  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1963  were  up  $2,- 
247,000  over  1962. 

“And  this  does  not  include 
the  multi-million  dollar  opera¬ 
tion  of  UPI’s  wholly-ovvned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  UPI  Newsfilm,  Inc.” 

(>ain  In  Subscribers 

Mr.  Thomason  also  reported 


Rice  paddie  warfare  being 
carried  on  by  Viet  Cong  troops 
is  proving  too  formidable  for 
the  government  forces  in  Viet 
Nam  and  the  United  States  is 
steadily  losing  its  battle  against 
Communism,  Neil  Sheehan, 
United  Press  Inteniational  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Saigon,  told  pub¬ 
lishers  here  Monday. 

Introduced  by  Earl  J.  John¬ 
son,  VMcepresident  and  editor  of 
UPI,  at  the  news  agency’s  an¬ 
nual  bi-eakfast,  Mr.  Sheehan 
said  the  war  is  being  fought  on 
Communist  terms  to  the  point 
where  “the  Viet  Nam  govern¬ 
ment  is  reaching  a  state  of  ex¬ 
haustion.” 

What  is  needed,  he  said,  is  a 
massive  intervention  of  Indo- 
China  because  the  U.  S.  is  faced 
with  political  defeat  and  the 
loss  of  Southeast  Asia. 

“Our  human  resources  have 


that  UPI  enjoyed  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  1963,  with  a  net  gain  of 
157  sub.scriliers  for  a  total  of 
5,846  in  114  countries  and  terri¬ 
tories. 

A  vital  factor  in  this  progress 
was  the  agency’s  “competitive 
triumphs  on  the  year’s  major 
news  events,  foremost  of  which 
was  UPI’s  coverage  of  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,”  Mr.  Thoma.son  said.  He 
continue<l : 

B<M»k  a  Be>l  Seller 

“The  year  1963  was  the  mo.st 
active  and  challenging  our  news 
forces  around  the  world  have 
faced  since  the  war  years.  The 
reporting  hazards  and  competi¬ 
tive  pressures  were  many.  Our 
professional  skills  were  put  to 
the  test  in  split-second  deliver^’ 
of  accurate  and  readable  ac¬ 
counts,  not  only  of  national 
tragedy,  but  also  of  the  crisis 
of  limitcxl  war  in  Viet  Nam,  of 
racial  conflicts  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  space  program, 
and  of  sudden  upheavals  politi¬ 
cal  and  otherwise  every%vhere.” 

Mr.  Thomason  drew  attention 
to  UPI’s  Kennedy  assassination 
coverage  being  incorporated  in 
the  book  “Four  Days,”  published 
jointly  by  the  news  service  and 
.American  Heritage, 


worn  dangerously  thin  and  our 
will  to  resist  will  suddenly  snap 
as  casualties  continue  to  climb,” 
Mr.  Sheehan  predicted. 

He  estimated  that  there  are 
40,000  Communist  guerrilla 
troops  in  action,  supported  by 
100,000  local  and  regional  guer¬ 
rillas  as  against  350,000  govern¬ 
ment  troops  “and  the  irony  is 
that  the  enemy  is  using  Ameri¬ 
can-made  materiel.” 

Fighting  has  narrowed  to 
Viet  Nam,  with  Cambodia  and 
other  areas  lost  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists. 

Mr.  Sheehan  said  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  are  .sacrificing 
their  lives  “in  vain.” 

It  was  his  second  appearance 
before  UPI  breakfast  guests.  At 
the  1963  meeting  he  appraised 
America’s  position  in  Viet  Nam 
as  grave. 


“More  than  two  million  copiet 
were  distributetl  by  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers,”  he  said,  “and  the  book 
store  edition  ...  is  now  rlie  na¬ 
tion’s  number  one  non-fiction 
l)e.st  seller. 

“It  is  worth  noting,  I  think, 
that  the  actual  spot  news  re¬ 
ports  from  Dallas  and  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Merriman  Smith  and 
others  were  used  in  the  book. 
There  was  no  i-ewriting  such 
was  the  accuracy  and  (juality 
of  UPI’s  spot  coverage.” 

O  t  h  e  r  highlights  of  Mr. 
Thomason’s  repoi't : 

Newsi)ictures:  The  number  of 
subscribers  around  the  world 
rose  to  a  total  of  1,254.  New 
transistorized  picture  receivers 
are  being  built  to  replace  exist¬ 
ing  e(|uipment  in  39  cities  in 
Latin  America  which  receive 
UPI  radiophoto  service.  Trans¬ 
mitters  of  similar  design  also 
are  under  construction  for  Latin 
.American  transmitting  points. 
The  Commercial  Photography 
Division,  appointed  official  pho¬ 
tographers  for  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  has  received  a 
similar  appointment  for  the 
1967-68  California  World’s  Fair 
in  Long  Beach. 

Report  on  Newsfilm 

Newsfilm:  Last  October,  UPI 
established  its  own  facilities  for 
world-wide  newsfilm  coverage 
for  tv.  During  the  previous  12 
years,  UPI  had  distributed  film 
coverage  supplied  by  a  movie 
company.  Headquarters  for  the 
new  service  are  in  New  York, 
with  bureaus  and  additional 
processing  facilities  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
overseas  in  London  and  Tokyo. 
TV  staff  bureaus  also  were 
opened  in  Nicosia,  Rome,  Johan¬ 
nesburg  and  Vienna. 

Univoice:  UPI’s  audio  news 
service  for  radio  stations  ex¬ 
tended  its  24-hour  line  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Vermont,  Tennessee 
and  Indiana.  Overseas,  audio 
service  was  begun  to  South 
Africa.  Univoice’s  coverage  of 
the  Kennedy  assassination  was 
the  basis  of  “Four  Days  That 
Shocked  the  World,”  a  best¬ 
selling  LP  album  produced  in 
association  with  a  record  com¬ 
pany.  The  UPI  broadcast  news- 
wire  underwent  changes  and  im- 
jirovements  with  expanded  re¬ 
gional  news  and  sports  cover¬ 
age  and  added  news  features. 

Europe  and  Africa:  UPI  pio¬ 
neered  the  first  permanent  news- 
picture  circuits  into  Austria, 
Spain  and  Hungary.  The  pic¬ 
ture  network  is  now  the  largest 
international  operation  of  any 
agency  in  Europe.  Twenty-five 
subscribers  were  added  in 
Africa  and  a  new  teletype  cir¬ 
cuit  was  opened  in  Israel  to 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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LBJ’s  Press  Parley 
Pattern  Wins  Favor 


Pro.sidotit  Johnson  sen'es  him¬ 
self  and  the  nation  better  with 
his  i)n'sent  method  of  holdinp 
press  ( onferences  than  hy  sched¬ 
uling  appearances  which  often 
have  jn'oved  artificial,  UPI 
White  House  Correspondent 
Merriman  Smith  declared  at  the 
agency’s  annual  meeting  here 
Monday. 

The  White  House  Press  corps 
is  covet  ing  the  President’s  office 
Itetter  than  if  he  allowed  himself 
to  he  forced  into  a  tv  format, 
Mr.  Smith  said.  The  President’s 
non-schoduled  chats  with  re¬ 
porters  requires  more  man¬ 
power,  Mr.  Smith  said,  but 
“we’ll  handle  it.” 

But  Mr.  Johnson’s  “so-called 
non-political  t  v  appearances 
have  been  most  effective,”  Mr. 
.Smith  conceded,  “and  have 
given  him  an  enonnous  ad¬ 
vantage”  in  the  jiolitical  infight¬ 
ing  with  various  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Covering  Difficult 

“It’s  my  opinion  that  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cover  LBJ,  or  else  I’m 
getting  older  and  Mr.  Johnson  is 
moving  faster,”  Mr.  Smith  re¬ 
marked. 


UPI  Planning 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

serve  all  Israeli  subscribers. 

Asia:  A  24-hour  radiophoto 
beamcast  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan  was  inaugurated,  giv¬ 
ing  Japanese  newspapers  and  tv 
stations  around-the-clock  news- 
picture  service  for  the  first 
time.  An  economic  news  service 
wire  was  opened  in  Tokyo  to 
serve  newspapers  and  banking 
and  business  firms.  With  the 
birth  of  Asia’s  newest  nation, 
Malaysia,  UPI  expanded  its  op¬ 
erations  in  that  region  by  mov¬ 
ing  its  Malaysian  headquarters 
from  Singapore  to  Kuala  Lum¬ 
pur. 

South  America:  The  numlier 
of  subscribers  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  654.  There  has 
been  a  net  increase  of  more  than 
one  subscriber  per  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  In  Argentina 
alone,  UPI  now  serves  33  daily 
newspapers. 

Ocean  Press:  Expanded  trans¬ 
mission  of  spot  news,  sent  by 
wireless  three  times  a  day,  was 
inaugurated  as  part  of  the  for¬ 
mat  revision  of  Ocean  News¬ 
papers,  which  circulate  among 
passengers  aboard  major  ocean 
liners. 


He  .said  the  President  gets 
copy  from  the  press  associations 
once  an  hour  and  he  and  his 
staff  are  “extremely  .sensitive” 
to  every  word  written  about 
them. 

Then,  in  sort  of  a  back-slap¬ 
ping  manner  “one  of  the  staff 
will  say  ‘old  buddy,  I  think  you 
missed  the  lead’,”  Mr.  Smith 
.said. 

In  keeping  up  with  Mr.  John- 
.son,  the  only  things  the  press 
hasn’t  done  is  “play  medicine 
ball  or  go  trout  fishing,  but  just 
give  us  time,”  Mr.  Smith  re¬ 
marked. 

Describing  the  President  as  a 
man  who  has  a  great  jiolitical 


talent  for  “staying  loose,”  Mr. 
Smith  .said  he  doubts  that  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
vicepresidential  choice  to  share 
the  November  ticket  with  him. 

I.ast  Minute  (Jioice 

“I  think  he  will  discourage 
the  building  up  of  one  man  after 
another  and  will  make  his  selec¬ 
tion  at  the  last  minute,”  Mr. 
.Smith  said. 

“I’d  be  very  much  surprised 
if  he  has  indicated  his  vice- 
presidential  preference  to  any¬ 
one  because  he’s  wise  enough  to 
know  that  Washington  is  one  of 
the  greate.st  sieves  of  all  time.” 

Mr.  Smith  likes  Mr.  Johnson’s 
“day-to-day”  scheduling  of  press 
conferences  although  events  fre¬ 
quently  are  announced  “after 
the  fact.” 

This  is  confusing,  he  .said, 
since  “we  usually  knew  three 
weeks  in  advance  what  the 


Reedy  Explains:  He 
Holds  A  Viewpoint 


Washington 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
George  Reedy  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  that  any  attempts  to  man¬ 
age  news  would  be  “not  only  be 
wrong,  but  futile.” 

“Nothing  could  be  more  dead¬ 
ly,”  .said  Mr.  Reedy,  “than  giv¬ 
ing  only  one  side,  only  one 
view.” 

Mr.  Reedy  said  he  could  and 
would  I’epresent  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  viewpoint  without  trying 
to  “manage”  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  White  House. 

“It’s  obviously  morally  wrong 
for  anyone  to  achieve  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  the  news  sources  of  the 
country  and  to  use  that  monop¬ 
oly  to  present  only  his  owm 
views,”  he  said. 

“But  the  Administration  is 
entitled  to  have  its  viewpoint 
represented,  and  I  intend  to 
represent  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Reedy  contended  there 
was  no  danger  in  this,  “because 
I’m  representing  that  viewpoint 
to  highly  skeptical  correspond¬ 
ents  with  different  points  of 
view  and  also  to  media  in  which 
there  is  wide  diversity. 

“As  long  as  we  have  that 
skepticism  and  that  diversity, 
we’re  not  going  to  have  man¬ 
aged  news.” 

The  Press  Secretary  made  his 
observations  on  managed  news 
when  asked  by  Herbert  Brucker, 
outgoing  ASNE  president  and 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  if  an  administration 
should  “put  out  information  to 


achieve  a  national  purpose 
rather  than  to  give  out  informa¬ 
tion  on  things  as  they  really 
are.” 

Mr.  Reedy  declined  to  commit 
himself  to  either  the  formal 
news  conference,  used  widely  in 
the  Kennedy  Administration  but 
sparingly  under  President  John¬ 
son,  or  the  now  widely  used  in- 
fonnal  conferences. 

He  conceded  the  latter  type  of 
conference  presented  difficulties 
for  the  television  media  and 
smaller  news  bureaus. 

Mr.  Reedy  .said  President 
Johnson’s  informal  conferences 
had  “an  air  of  informality.  One 
question  leads  to  another.  I 
believe  they  (the  correspond¬ 
ents)  think  there’s  more  co¬ 
herence  in  these,  more  material, 
where  you  don’t  come  out  with 
40  different  leads  and  have  to 
scramble  for  .something  to  put 
under  them.” 

In  his  short  talk,  he  insisted 
his  office  would  not  try  to  de¬ 
termine  “what  is  news.” 

“The  office  is  not  a  news  bu¬ 
reau  there  to  grind  out  handouts 
to  newspapers  or  spoon-feed  the 
news  and  act  as  one  of  the  few 
news  sources  from  which  facts 
can  come,”  he  .said. 

He  labeled  his  operation  as  a 
central  point  in  helping  cor¬ 
respondents  “get  through  a 
myriad  of  details.” 

“An  unfavorable  story  never 
particularly  worries  me,”  said 
Mr.  Reedy.  “Neither  does  a  leak, 
or  a  drip  for  that  matter.” 


Elsenhower  administration  was 
going  to  do.” 

He  predicted  that  by  the  time 
the  next  presidential  campaign 
is  wrapped  up  attrition  will 
have  disposed  of  most  of  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  official  staff. 

^Ir.  .Tohnson  is  an  artist  at 
meeting  people,  Mr.  Smith  said, 
adding: 

LBJ  Aslute  Greeter 

“Whether  you  like  him  or  not, 
the  fact  is  he  greets  40,000  to 
70,000  people  a  week.  Scranton 
or  Rockefeller  could  give  away 
free  dishes  and  not  come  near 
those  totals. 

In  similarly  humorou.«  vein, 
Mr.  Smith,  referring  to  the 
President’s  penchant  for  cutting 
down  the  White  House  light 
bills,  oiiened  his  talk  with: 

“I’m  here  to  report  on  the 
political  scene  or  the  White 
House  light  bill,  whichever  is 
the  larger.” 

He  said  Mr.  Johnson  frequent¬ 
ly  is  dubbed  “Light  Bulb  John¬ 
son”  or  “the  meter  miser”  and 
that  when  his  daughter,  Luci, 
complained  about  doing  her 
homework  in  front  of  the  fire¬ 
place  her  father  told  her  that 
studying  by  the  light  of  a  wood 
fire  “was  good  enough  for  Abe 
Lincoln.” 

• 

Eurtliqiiake  Souvenir 
Edition  Sells  Quickly 

Anchorage 

A  64-page  special  edition, 
“The  Quake  Story,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  April  14  by  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  Times. 

The  first  press  run  of  20,500 
copies  was  sold  out  in  less  than 
four  hours.  Additional  runs  were 
scheduled  to  meet  demand. 

The  edition  contains  more 
than  150  pictures,  plus  maps,  of 
the  March  27  earthquake  which 
struck  south  central  Alaska. 

Earlier,  the  Fairbanks  News- 
Miner  published  a  24-page 
earthquake  edition  with  almost 
100  photographs.  C.  W.  Snedden, 
publisher,  said  all  profits  would 
go  to  a  relief  fund  administered 
by  three  banks. 

• 

Eugene  R-G  Plans 
Sunday  Magazine 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Emerald  Empire,  a  tabloid 
magazine  printed  on  roto  stock, 
will  make  its  bow  in  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  beginning  May  3. 

David  R.  Emery,  a  staffer, 
has  been  named  editor  by  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Baker,  managing  editor. 
Advertising  will  be  at  regular 
rates. 

Full-color  photo  covers  will 
feature  the  32-page  tabloid. 
Emerald  Empire  will  feature 
stories,  gardening,  home  plan¬ 
ning,  book  reviews,  travel,  art. 
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AP  in  ‘Healthiest  Condition,’ 
1963— $44  Million  News  Year 


distribution  generally,  it  Is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grow  steadily. 


Cooperation  of  Members  Still 
A  Vital  Factor  in  Successes 


Harry  Montgomery,  deputy 
general  manager,  read  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  AP  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Monday.  It  follows: 


Board's  Annual  Report 

Your  Board  of  Directors  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Associated  Press 
is  today  in  the  healthiest  condi¬ 
tion  in  its  history. 

Changes  have  been  made  in 
many  areas  within  the  last  year 
to  improve  service  and  increase 
efficiency.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

•  A  major  wire  revision  has 
provided  a  double  trunk  system 
connecting  bureaus  and  news¬ 
papers  which  receive  trunk  wire 
service  coast  to  coast. 

•  Special  assignments  of  both 
editors  and  writers  have  pi-o- 
videil  greatly  increased  exclu¬ 
sive  enterprise  material. 

•  A  new  concept  of  photo 
editing  and  planning  has  been 
inaugurated  with  emphasis  on 
enterprise. 

•  An  AP  book  division  has 
been  established. 

•  AP’s  computer  system — 
still  the  only  one  in  the  news 
service  field — is  now  used  for 
typesetting. 

•  A  new’  system  of  accounting 
has  been  installed  in  consulta¬ 
tion  w’ith  and  after  study  by 
Price  Waterhouse. 

•  A  direct  Teletype  line  was 
installed  linking  Moscow,  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York. 


Cooperative  Structure 


out  of  the  ruins,  lugged  it  two 
miles  to  the  only  communication 
lines  available.  And  wdth  pic¬ 
tures  the  Times  couldn’t  use 
itself  for  days,  AP  had  a  picture 
beat  of  more  than  three  hours, 
transmitting  10  quake  pictures 
before  any  opposition  sent  even 
one. 

Other  Alaska  members  co¬ 
operated  to  the  fullest,  including 
station  KENI  at  Anchorage, 
where  the  AP  teletype  was  for 
days  the  main  link  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  of  the  staff  of  45 
men  w’ho  eventually  covered  the 
disaster.  Publisher  Bob  Atwood 
of  the  Anchorage  Times  and 
Rene  Cappon  of  the  Anchorage 
News  both  contributed  signed 
stories  to  the  report. 


Couperatiun  in  Dallas 


A  good  deal  of  emphasis  (in 
the  General  Manager’s  report) 
was  placed  on  technological 
advancements,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  Board  are  aware 
that  it  is  still  the  cooperative 
structure  of  the  Associated 
Press  which  accounts  for  some 
of  the  .AP’s  greatest  successes. 

The  Alaska  earthquake  is  the 
most  recent  example.  When  the 
quake  hit  Anchorage  it  knocked 
out  the  office  of  our  member 
Anchorage  Times — no  power,  no 
w’ater,  no  darkroom,  no  way  of 
publishing  for  days.  Yet  the 
staff  went  right  on  working, 
mainly  for  the  Associated  Press. 
Managing  Editor  William  Tobin 
and  City  Editor  Bob  Knox  dug 
the  AP  Wirephoto  transmitter 


the  best  tradition  of  on-the-spot 
reporting. 

In  the  World  Press  Photo  con¬ 
test  at  the  Hague,  Browne’s 
famous  picture  of  a  burning 
monk  was  given  the  over-all 
prize  of  the  show’,  as  well  as  first 
in  the  new’s  .section.  This  picture, 
along  with  Browne’s  coverage  of 
the  story  of  the  burning  monk, 
won  other  prizes  in  contests  in 
the  United  States. 


Dramatic  Pictures 


In  the  tragic  sequence  of 
events  surrounding  the  assassin¬ 
ation  of  President  Kennedy, 
member  cooperation  was  out¬ 
standing.  Thanks  to  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  the  AP  was  the 
only  service  to  carry  both  great 
action  pictures  of  the  shooting 
of  President  Kennedy’s  alleged 


For  the  second  conswutive 
year,  Horst  Faas,  AP’s  daring 
photographer  in  Viet  Nam,  was 
awarded  a  citation  by  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  for  his  dramatic- 
pictures  of  the  revolt  in  Saigon 
and  the  continuing  guerrilla  war 
in  the  jungles  and  paddy  fields 
against  the  Communist  Viet 
Cong. 

Browne  and  Faas,  together 
W’ith  Peter  Arnett  of  AP’s  Sai¬ 
gon  bureau,  have  l)een  consi.st- 
ently  outstanding  in  their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Viet  Nam  story. 

Another  well  know’n  AP  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  police  dog  lunging  at  a 
Negro  demonstrator,  taken  by 
staff  photographer  William  Hud¬ 
son,  has  just  won  top  honors  in 
the  spot  news  category  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association. 


Financial  Condition 


A  new  venture  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  publication  of  a 
book  based  on  a  single  major 
news  event,  turned  out  excep¬ 
tionally  well.  “The  Torch  Is 
Passed,”  a  word  and  picture  his¬ 
tory  of  the  President’s  assassin¬ 
ation,  has  already  sold  3,612,000 
copies.  This  is  a  tribute  to  a 
superb  job  done  by  the  staff  and 
also  to  the  pulling  power  of 
member  newspapers,  since  the 
b(X)k  was  and  is  being  sold  by 
many  of  them. 

Members  at  this  meeting  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  has  been  given  to  a 
young  man  who  spoke  to  us  here 
a  year  ago — Malcolm  Browne, 
then  and  now  AP’s  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Saigon. 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  voted  his  coverage  of 
Viet  Nam  the  “Best  Daily  News¬ 
paper  or  Wire  Service  Reporting 
from  Abroad”  during  1963. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  gave  Browne 
the  top  award  in  its  foreign 
category  and  said  “his  authori¬ 
tative  accounts  of  the  military 
and  revolutionary  activities  in 
Viet  Nam  during  1963  were  in 


Ser>ice  in  Spain 


The  most  important  single 
development  in  the  foreign  news 
field  w’as  inauguration  of  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  of  AP  news  in 
Spain,  effective  March  31,  1964. 
Under  an  agreement  W’ith  the 
Spanish  news  agency,  .AP  news 
in  the  Spanish  language  reaches 
major  Spanish  newspapers  on  a 
special  separate  wire.  A  com¬ 
bined  wire  is  used  to  di.stribute 
other  international  news  .service 
reports  to  the  Spanish  press. 

The  As.sociated  Press  con¬ 
tinues  to  utilize  technological 
progress  to  solve  the  jiroblems 
of  distributing  a  modern  news 
report.  After  15  months  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  dual  computer  system 
employed  to  tabulate  and  com¬ 
pose  .stock  market  tables  for  an 
ever  growing  list  of  members, 
the  -AP  will  soon  add  a  third 
computer.  It  will  l)e  u.sed  on  the 
TA  and  Sports  wire  trunks, 
automatically  justifying  copy  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  fed  in.  The 
third  computer  will  also  l)e  able 
to  serve  other  functions  in  other 


I 


Routine  Off  Radio  Wire 


Despite  mounting  costs,  the 
financial  affairs  of  your  organi¬ 
zation  are  in  good  shape,  thanks 
not  only  to  the  1963  assessment 
increase,  but  to  prudent,  alert 
management.  Total  revenue  in 
1963  was  $44,030,275,  compared 
with  $42,451,846  in  1962.  Fixed 
assets  purchased  in  1963  totaled 
$533,721.21,  all  paid  out  of  funds 
of  the  corporation. 

During  the  past  year  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  added  814  mem¬ 
bers  and  subscribers,  newspaper 
and  broadcast,  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 


Nine  more  countries  are  now 
served  by  AP’s  World  Services 
division.  Growth  in  countries 
previously  served  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  marked  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  AP  added  more  news 
subscribers  than  in  any  single 
year  since  World  War  11. 

Shortly  after  the  1963  Annual 
Meeting,  AP  inaugurated  a  na¬ 
tional  Photofax  network  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  now  embraces  37  Ger¬ 
man  papers  and  five  papers  in 
the  German-speaking  portion  of 
Switzerland.  Like  overseas  photo 


AP’s  Broadcast  Memlmrship 
Department,  recognizing  that 
radio  and  television  are  placing 
greater  emphasis  every  year  on 
state  and  regional  news,  under¬ 
took  a  broad  study  of  AP’s  news 
production  at  those  levels. 

The  news  report  for  broad¬ 
casters  in  every  .state  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  intense  examination 
by  task  forces  of  newsmen  who 
have  specialized  in  producing 
news  for  radio  and  television. 
On  the  basis  of  their  findings, 
outdated  routine  was  eliminated, 
writing  for  broadcast  use  was 
improved,  and  regional  news 
was  packaged  better  for  fast 
use  by  stations. 

Broadcast  members  continued 
to  increase  their  contributions 
to  the  AP  news  report.  In  some 
states  the  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  exceeded  100  percent. 

Two  new  reference  booklets 
have  been  issued  which  are  of 
general  interest  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  One  is  “Picture  Talk,”  an 
illustrated  report  of  discussions 
at  a  conference  of  photo  editors 
from  the  largest  AP  bureaus  in 
the  United  States.  The  other, 
“The  Dangers  of  Libel,”  is  now 
being  distributed  to  all  AP  news 
personnel  and  to  managing  edi- 
ditors  of  member  newspapers.  It 
was  assembled  by  General  News 
Editor  Samuel  G.  Blackman  in 
consultation  with  AP  counsel. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  crush 
of  news  in  1964,  we  are  confident 
{Continued  on  page  122) 
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Critic  Urges  Publishers 
To  Take  Raps  Gracefully 


Bagdikian  Finds  Press  Is  Too 
Neurotic  When  It’s  Criticized 


llv  (]arvl  Rivers 


Washington  minutes.”  «  .  u  w  4.  ^ 

„  o  j  i  r  u  •  1  XU  4.  •  1  i?  Before  he  was  able  to  see  the 

Ben  Bagdikian,  a  former  He  said  that  the  violence  of  -  *■  i  u  u  i  ^*4. 

^  .  II-  u  >  x-  4.  4.1  •  figures,  an  article  he  had  writ- 

newspaper  reporter  who  now  publishers  reaction  to  this  (lues-  .  ^  u  x 

writes  for  the  Saturda,,  Eve-  tion  “varie<l  in  temperature  and  he 

nino  Post,  told  an  .\SNE  ses-  fallout.”  He  said  he  started  to 


usually  as  ea>fer  to  give  out 
financial  figures  as  the  CIA  is 
to  give  out  its  list  of  agents  of 
Peking,”  he  said.  But  he  finally 
persuaded  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publisheis  Association  to 
release  some  combine<l  figures, 
he  said. 

Before  he  was  able  to  .see  the 
figures,  an  article  he  had  writ- 


writes  for  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  told  an  .\SNE  ses¬ 


sion  that  the  American  Press  measure  the  reaction  in  terms 
was  “neurotic  about  criticism.”  of  i)ublishers’  i-eferences  to  A.  J. 
He  advi.sed  the  press  to  “lower  Liebling,  who.  Mi-.  Bagdikian 
its  thre.shold  of  righteous  in-  said  he  never  mentioninl  at  all. 
dignation.”  He  found  that  publishers  re- 


,,  ,,  .  ij  1  i  4.  1  4.  propaganda  contained  in  the 

fallout.  He  .said  he  .started  to  '  1 1-  u  j  4<t  i- i  >4. 

..  4-  •  4  comics  was  published.  I  didn  t 

measure  the  reaction  in  terms  4  1 1  Mr  1  1  4  u- 

4,  ,  ,4,  _  4  A  T  want  Daddy  Warbucks  teaching 

of  iiublishers  i-eferences  to  A.  J.  144.  i-  » 

Liebling,  who,  Mr.  Bagdikian  f  ^  rl’ 


he  .said.  As  a  consequence,  the 
ANPA  refuse<l  to  let  him  see  the 
figures,  Mr.  Bagdikian  said.  He 


dignation.”  He  found  that  publishers  re-  4.  j  i,-  .  •  1 

Mr.  Bagdikian,  the  most  likely  garded  Mr.  Liebling  as  “the  ulti-  ANPA^  stated  the  rea- 

successor  to  the  late  A.  J.  Lie-  mate  in  critical  depravity.”  Mr.  ‘  -  v44f,,«infr  wis  th-it  Via 

bling  as  the  number  one  gadfly  Bagdikian  sugge.sted  a  new  unit  '  article  wh^ch  L 

of  the  press  sajd  that  whi  e  no  of  measurement,  the  Liebling  unfavorably  on  newspa- 

one  objects  to  the  fact  that  the  m  which  five  points  of  publisher 

press  is  a  legitimate  object  of  pressure  would  equal  one  “Lie-  Bagdikian  called  this  re- 

critiCKsm,  pub  ishers  are  “too  bling.  action  “unprofessional  if  not  un¬ 
easily  enraged  when  such  criti-  “Liebling  was  a  needier,”  Mr.  usu^l.”  “I  couldn’t  look  at  eco- 

cism  materializes.  He  said  that  Bagdikian  said.  “But  isn’t  this  n^mic  data  because  I  criticised 

public  agencies,  universities  and  true  of  the  press?  New.spapers  ^he  funnies  ”  he  said 

even  churches  all  accept  criti-  rightly  reject  simple-minded  (Stanford  Smith,  e  e  n  e  r  a  1 


even  churches  all  accept  criti-  rightly  reject  simple-minded 
cism  “with  more  grace”  than  booster!  sm  in  the  area  of  poli- 
newspapers,  and  take  more  ac-  tics,  why  shouldn’t  they  reject 


tion  in  response  to  criticism. 


Mr.  Bagdikian  said  that  “the  waia  ij«*nica 

expose  is  at  the  heart  of  news-  Discussing  the  problen 
papering,  except  when  it  comes  the  critic  of  the  press, 
to  newspapers.”  Batrdikian  recalled  his  effo: 


Discussing  the  reasons  for 
such  attitudes,  Mr.  Bagdikian 
cited  what  he  termed  the  “schiz¬ 
ophrenia”  of  newspapers,  w-hich 
have  a  dual  nature  as  a  money¬ 
making  enterprise  and  an  un¬ 
biased  public  servant.  He  said 
that  this  dual  nature  w-as  often 
a  source  of  tension.  He  said  that 
newspapers  w-ere  vigorous  in 
denouncing  public  officials  with 
their  hands  caught  in  the  till, 
but  when  asked  about  their  own 
questionable  business  practices 
“run  out  the  First  Amendment 
in  red,  white  and  blue.” 

Unsung  HertM-s 

Mr.  Bagdikian  said  the  real 
unsung  heroes  of  the  profession 
are  the  publishers  who  incur 
“the  violent  hatred  of  their 
peers”  by  taking  stands  un¬ 
popular  with  the  business  sec¬ 
tors  of  their  communities.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  said  that  in  an  era  of 
monopoly  newspapers  it  has  be¬ 
come  “too  easy  for  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  breath  of  knowledge  to 
become  the  sole  arbiter  of  news 
in  a  community.” 

“This  is  an  era  of  change,  and 
too  many  newspapers  have  been 
left  liehind,”  Mr.  Bagdikian 
.said.  Too  many  publishers,  in 
his  view,  waste  time  “trailing 
against  a  student  liody  because 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


rntiy  reject  simpie-minaea  (Stanford  Smith,  general 
osterism  in  the  area  of  jwli-  manager  of  ANPA,  told  E&P 
;s,  why  shouldn’t  they  rej^t  jj^d  not  had  a  request  from 
'*5  area  of  press  criti-  jyjj.  Bagdikian  for  such  infor- 

formation  it  might  have.  Stew- 
,4  .  ,4  .  ,  art  McDonald,  head  of  the 

Data  Denied  ANPA’s  Newspaper  Informa- 

Discussing  the  problems  of  tion  Service,  also  said  he  had 
e  critic  of  the  press,  Mr.  not  been  approached  by  Mr. 


to  newspapers.  Bagdikian  recalled  his  efforts  in  Bagdikian  for  material.  Cran- 

He  .said  a  proposed  study  of  trying  to  get  some  figures  on  ston  Williams,  retire<l  manager, 
the  way  the  press  covered  the  the  combined  revenues  of  daily  also  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
1956  elections  by  Sigma  Delta  newspapers.  “Newspapers  are  of  it. 

Chi  was  quashed  because  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  publishers  refused  to 
go  along.  He  said  the  press  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  senate 
investigations  last  year  of  lob¬ 
byists’  activities  until  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  press  junkets  and  misuse 
of  news  services  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  purposes  was  raised. 

“The  press  then  modestly 
averted  its  gaze  from  such  vul¬ 
gar  material,”  he  said. 

The  American  press  has  prob¬ 
lems  that  threaten  its  creative¬ 
ness  and  freedom,  Mr.  Bagdikian 
said.  These  problems  needed 
study,  he  said,  but  that  pub¬ 
lishers  resisted  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them. 

“I  asked  a  number  of  publish¬ 
ers  what  I  thought  was  a  good 
general  question  to  get  a  dis¬ 
cussion  started,”  he  said.  “Can 
a  man  make  more  money  put¬ 
ting  out  a  mediocre  newspaper 

dvau  a  good  one?  The  reaction  NEWSMEN — ^Waller  Mears,  left,  of  the  AP,  Washington,  with  John 

left  me  shattered.  That  was  r.  Herbert  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  and  John  P.  Harris 

usually  the  last  coherent  sen-  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News,  outside  an  ASNE  meeting  room  in 

tence  in  the  discussion  for  15  Washington. 


Miles  Wolff  Heads 
Editors’  Society; 
Royster  Moves  Up 

Washington 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Record  and  News,  was  installed 
as  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  the  annual  dinner, 
April  25,  closing  the  1964  meet¬ 
ings  here. 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  mov'ed  up  to  first 
vicepresident  in  the  society’s 
election,  and  Robert  C.  Notson, 
Portland  Oregonian,  went  in  as 
second  vicepresident. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  is 
secretary,  and  William  P. 
Steven,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  treasurer. 

Messrs.  Wolff,  Notson  and 
Ogden  were  elected  directors  for 
three-year  terms,  along  with 
Creed  C.  Black,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal,  and  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal  and  Times. 
Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  was  elected  to  a 
two-year  tenn. 

Former  Attorney  General  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Rogers  has  been  re¬ 
tained  as  counsel. 
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Closer  Check  Urged  On  Official  Morality 


Washington 

John  Seigenthaler,  editor  of 
the  SashviUe  Tennessean,  said 
this  week  the  press  was  “too 
cemplacent  about  morality  in 
government.” 

He  made  the  comments  at  an 
ASNE  session  which  also  fea¬ 
tured  talks  by  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas 
and  John  Strohmeyer  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Jlr.  Seigenthaler,  a  former 
ailministrative  assistant  to  At¬ 
torney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
ne<ly,  said  the  press  must  func¬ 
tion  as  the  “fourth  branch  of 
government”  and  exert  checks 
on  the  executive,  the  legislature 
and  the  judiciary. 

“Are  wc  missing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  ser^’ice  by  not 
coping  with  the  twilight  area 
of  conflict  of  interest,  and  the 
intolerable  number  of  secret  ses¬ 
sions?”  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  executive 
branch  of  government  was  not 
the  only  place  that  corruption 


might  be  found.  “We  should  not 
ignore  the  legislature  or  the 
judiciary.  When  a  federal  judge, 
for  example,  is  appointed  for 
life,  the  donning  of  the  robes 
does  not  lift  him  above  the 
temptations  of  other  men.” 

Need  for  Laws 

Mr.  Seigenthaler  also  said 
that  the  press  could  help  con¬ 
gressional  investigating  commit¬ 
tees  in  their  work  by  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  new  laws.  But, 
he  said,  newspapers  should  not 
be  lax  and  leave  all  investiga¬ 
tive  work  to  committees.  He  said 
that  papers  should  keep  a  close 
watch  on  such  committees  to 
guard  against  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  to  see  that  nothing 
grows  out  of  such  investigations 
that  is  not  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  He  said  the  press  had  the 
obligation  to  stimulate  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  aliout  morality 
in  government,  and  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  .status  quo. 

Senator  Williams  di.scussed 


his  role  in  the  “Bobby  Baker” 
investigation,  and  pledged  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  to  keep  it  going. 
“We  cannot  stoj)  until  we  get  a 
complete  investigation  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  high  the  officials  in¬ 
volved,”  he  said. 

Senator  Williams  .said  he  did 
not  feel  that  new  laws  were 
needed  to  avoid  conflicts  of  in¬ 
terest.  “We  have  laws  on  the 
l>ooks  to  deal  with  these  things. 
What  we  nee<l  is  the  will  to  en¬ 
force  them,”  he  said. 

Senator  McClellan  .said  that 
he  had  sjient  2500  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  nine  years  presid¬ 
ing  over  investigative  sessions 
that  covered  35,000  pages  of 
testimony.  He  said  “these  com¬ 
mittees  pay  for  themselves.”  He 
.said  that  on  one  occasion  a  com¬ 
mittee  looking  into  work  stop¬ 
pages  at  Cape  Canaveral  had 
led  to  the  .setting  up  of  a  missile 
sites  IalK)r  commission.  The  re¬ 
sult  saved  thousand  of  dollars 
in  lost  man-hours. 

During  a  question  and  an- 
.swer  .session,  Henry  Schulte  of 


the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News 
Press  sugge.sted  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Washington  bureau 
of  .skilled  investigative  report¬ 
ers  that  could  be  used  by  me¬ 
dium-sized  and  small  dailies. 

War  »»n  Poverty 

Sargent  Shriver,  Peace  Corps 
diret'tor,  api)ealed  to  the  .4SNE 
to  assist  him  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  which  he  is  directing  for 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

He  spoke  at  the  dinner  Satur¬ 
day  night.  Head  table  gue.sts  in¬ 
cluded  his  wife,  Eunice,  sister 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Mr,  Shriver  declared  j)overty 
is  “more  of  a  challenge  to 
Khinishchev  to  a  race  not  a  race 
to  see  who  can  build  bigger 
Iwmbs  —  but  a  race  to  see  who 
can  first,  build  a  .society  with¬ 
out  poverty.” 

“The  jioverty  war  is  one  of 
the  most  important  information 
jnograms  our  country  lias  ever 
needed  and  is  one  of  the  great 
news  .stories  of  our  time,”  he 
declared. 


Sam  Lubell  Decries 
‘Image’  Reporting 


W.ASHINGTON 

Political  analyst  Sam  Lubell 
told  the  American  Society’  of 
Newspaper  Editors  this  week 
that  in  covering  elections,  the 
American  press  should  “shift 
its  focus”  from  the  candidate’s 
image  to  substantial  issues. 

“I  don’t  like  this  trend  toward 
image-making,”  he  said.  “There 
is  too  much  ivriting  about  the 
style  of  a  candidate  and  not 
enough  about  substance.  We 
ought  to  shift  the  focus  of  re¬ 
porting  to  get  away  from  the 
theatrical  or  turn  political  re¬ 
porting  over  to  the  drama 
critics.” 

51  r.  Lubell  said  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  concern  with  image¬ 
making  by  the  candidates  was  a 
part  of  the  shifting  pattern  of 
election  coverage  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  said  that  this  concern 
could  obscure  a  candidate’s  real 
qualifications. 

“President  Kennedy  wanted  to 
project  an  image  that  would 
contrast  sharply  with  Eisen¬ 
hower’s,”  Mr.  Lubell  said.  “He 
tried  to  depict  Eisenhower  as 
the  bumbling  old  sheriff  and 
himself  as  the  fastest  gun  in  the 
west.” 


Mr.  Lubell  said  that  this 
image-making  has  had  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  successor,  and  predicted 
that  Mr.  Johnson  would  have 
“image  troubles.” 

“Johnson  isn’t  so  quick  on  the 
draw,”  he  said.  “People  com¬ 
plain  he  talks  slowly  and  he 
reads  his  speeches.  Up  to  now, 
relatively  few  voters  have  been 
able  to  identify  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  His  hold  on  the  electorate 
is  thin,  and  it  could  disappear.” 

5Ir.  Lubell  said  the  standards 
voters  used  in  reacting  to  the 
President’s  image  —  his  slow 
drawl  and  the  fact  that  he  reads 
speeches — “have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  he  is 
a  good  president.” 

Mr.  Lubell  said  that  his  inter¬ 
views  with  voters  revealed  that 
the  image  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
was  “a  good  guy  with  a  w'hite 
hat”  who  stood  up  to  the 
Russians  in  the  UN. 

He  said  that  television  had 
changed  the  nature  of  state  pri¬ 
maries  into  national  primaries. 
“New  Hampshire  was  a  stage — 
w’ith  the  whole  nation  as  an 
audience,”  he  said. 

The  political  analyst  told  the 


Dan  Burrows  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune  greets  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Piper  of  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  at  the  Editors'  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington. 


ASNE  “We  must  ask  ourselves 
how  much  of  the  staged  effect 
of  political  campaigns  tells  the 
real  story.  We  have  to  bring 
issues  into  public  focus,  not  the 
productions  of  campaign  man¬ 
agers.” 

Mr.  Lubell  urged  editors  to 
get  out  and  talk  to  the  voters  in 
their  areas,  and  not  just  to  rely 
on  computers.  “A  computer  is  no 
better  than  the  man  who  pro¬ 
grams  it,”  he  said.  “Computers 
have  to  have  things  broken  down 
into  a  yes-no  answer,  and  com¬ 
puters  cannot  take  into  account 
the  subtle  interrelationships  that 
bind  our  society  together.  Com¬ 
puters  do  nothing  but  add 
facts.” 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


He  said  that  when  the  press 
does  not  get  out  and  talk  to  the 
voters,  it  can  be  maneuvered  for 
political  purposes.  He  used  the 
1961  Mayoral  election  in  New 
York  City  as  an  example.  “That 
was  the  woret  covered  election  I 
have  ever  seen,”  he  said,  “The 
newspapers  pictured  Mayor  Rob¬ 
ert  Wagner  as  an  underdog 
fighting  against  a  powerful 
Tammany  machine.  The  mayor’s 
headquarters  fostered  that  im¬ 
pression  with  pessimistic  state¬ 
ments  to  build  up  the  image  of 
the  candidate  as  an  underdog 
fighting  for  sun’ival. 

Mr.  Lubell  said  that  a  survey 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Editors 


Picture 


William  O.  Pobler  of  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star,  Thomas  S.  Gephardt 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  and  Brady  Black  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Moore  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
Dwight  E.  Sargent  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  PRESS  “ 


A  constitution  which  com¬ 
mands  freedom  for  the  press 
should  inspire  responsibility  by 
the  press.  The  Framers  of  our 
Bill  of  Rig'hts  contemplated  both 
a  free  and  a  responsible  press. 
They  vested  in  the  courts  the 
duty  of  assuring  the  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  of  expression  and 
in  the  press  itself  the  prime 
responsibility  for  making  sure 
that  its  freedom  is  employed  in 
the  service  and  not  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  liberty. 

Every  editor,  I  am  sure,  has 
found  occasion  to  recall  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  classic  statement : 
“The  basis  of  our  government 
being  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  very  first  object  should  be 
to  keep  the  right;  and  were  it 
left  to  me  to  decide  w'hether  we 
should  have  a  government  with¬ 
out  newspapers,  or  newspapers 
without  a  government,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  lat¬ 
ter.’’ 

Fortunately,  in  our  free  land 
we  are  not  compelled  to  make 
this  choice.  I  would  paraphrase 
Jefferson  to  say:  We  cannot 
have  a  free  government  without 
a  free  press  and  we  cannot  have 
a  free  press  without  a  free  gov¬ 
ernment.  Both  ancient  and  mod¬ 
em  history  teach  that  the  first 
step  of  a  regime  moving  toward 
autocracy  is  restraint  and  con¬ 
trol  of  speech  and  press.  This 
is  invariably  the  beginning  of 
the  destruction  of  all  other  lib¬ 
erties. 

Protector  of  Liberties 

It  is  the  American  constitu¬ 
tional  conviction  that  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  is 
at  the  core  of  all  liberty.  Justice 
Cardozo  in  his  felicitous  way 
observed  that:  “Freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  the  matrix,  the  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  of  nearly 
every  other  form  of  freedom.’’ 
Implicit  in  this  statement  is  the 
recognition  of  the  simple  fact 
that  “where  men  cannot  freely 
convey  their  thoughts  to  one 
another,  no  other  liberty  is  se¬ 
cure.  Where  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  exists,  the  germ  of  a  free 
society  is  already  present  and  a 
means  is  at  hand  for  every  ex¬ 
tension  of  liberty.” 

The  first  and  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  press  is  there¬ 
fore  as  protector  and  promoter 
of  all  the  rights  and  li^rties  of 
Americans.  The  entire  Bill  of 
Rights  is  in  the  press’  charge  — 
not  only  the  Free  Speech  Clause 
of  the  First  Amendment.  A 


By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

.4s)*ociate  JuMicr, 

Supreme  (k>urt  of  the  United  States 


newspaper  which  fails  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  right  of  free  expression 
in  protest  against  the  invasion 
by  any  branch  of  government  — 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  or 
the  judicial  —  of  freedom  of 
thought,  of  conscience,  of  as¬ 
sembly  and  of  the  person  de¬ 
faults  in  its  most  elementary 
duty  and  responsibility. 

The  press  must  l>e  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  all  the  Amendments 
not  only  against  their  invasion 
by  government  but  against  their 
infringement  by  the  press  itself. 

Guarantee  of  Privacy 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  assures  the 
press  freedom  to  report  and 
comment;  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  guarantees  to  all  a  certain 
modicum  of  privacy.  It  retiuires 
that  all  trials  be  “public”  and 
that  the  press  have  access  to 
them;  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
guarantees  to  those  accused  of 
crime  a  trial  by  “an  impartial 
jury”  and  with  “due  process  of 
law.”  It  is  often  urged  that 
these  rights  are  incompatible; 
that  there  can  be  no  right  of 
privacy,  unless  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  curtailed;  that  there 
can  be  no  “impartial  jury”  or 
“due  process  of  law”  unless  the 
press  is  under  the  control  of 
the  courts.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
agree  that  these  rights  are  in¬ 
compatible  or  divisible;  that  one 
must  be  sacrificed  if  the  other 
is  to  survive. 


Under  the  principles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  prime  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  assuring  that 
the  press  does  not  unduly  invade 
the  rights  of  privacy  and  fair 
trial  rests  not  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  does  in  many  parts 
of  the  w’orld,  but  with  the  press 
itself.  The  press  must  measure 
up  to  this  res|>onsibility. 

The  press  has  a  particularly 
acute  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  crime  reporting,  especially  in 
the  pre-trial  phase.  Of  course, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  press 
must  report  the  news.  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  this  news,  like  suppres¬ 
sion  of  any  other  news  is  not 
to  be  tolerated.  The  rights  of 
accused  persons,  however,  must 
also  be  respected. 

The  public  —  from  whom  the 
jurors  will  be  selected  —  must 
be  informed  but  not  prejudiced. 
It  must  be  informed  so  that  it 
can  prevent  abuses  both  by  gov¬ 
ernments  and  by  criminal  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  society.  All  too 
often,  however,  we  must  resort 
to  jurors  who  ai-e  not  informed 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  we 
are  getting  jurors  who  are  not 
prejudiced  by  what  they  have 
read  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
sad  that  in  this  highly  literate 
and  educated  country  the  only 
acceptable  jurors  are  frequent¬ 
ly  those  who  can  take  an  oath 
that  they  have  read  no  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  for  the 
past  year.  It  is  regrettable  that 


CALIFORNIANS— Otis  Chandler,  left,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Timres,  and  Herbert  Klein,  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union,  at  ASNE 
meeting  in  Washington. 
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(An  address  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors  in  Washington,  April  16, 
1964). 


experienced  defense  attorneys 
on  occasion  are  comitelled  to  say, 
and  judges  to  rule,  that  a  juror 
who  has  read  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  crime  and  arrest 
is  bound  to  have  prejudged  the 
case  against  the  defendant. 

Labels  on  Criminals 

Some  of  the  fault  lies  simply 
in  the  labels  chosen  by  the  press 
to  describe  those  accused  of 
crime.  Weeks  before,  and  even 
on  the  eve  of,  trial  the  accused 
is  all  too  often  referred  to  as 
the  “killer,”  the  “robber,”  or  the 
“hoodlum.”  All  the  good  that 
courts  do  in  reiterating  our  con¬ 
stitutional  presumption  of  inno¬ 
cence  can  be  easily  erased  by 
the  press’  constant  reference  to 
the  “accused”  as  the  “criminal.” 

Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  fifteen  year  old  New 
York  youth  named  Peter,  to 
whom  Edward  R.  Murrow  de¬ 
voted  a  program  some  years 
ago.  Peter  had  been  charged 
with  the  brutal  murder  of  an 
elderly  man  in  Central  Park. 
Newspaper  headlines  referred 
to  the  boy  as  a  “young  hoodlum" 
and  a  “vicious  killer.”  Little 
mention  was  made  of  the  boy’s 
clean  record,  to  his  unequivocal 
denial  of  the  charge,  or  to  the 
paucity  of  evidence  against  him. 

As  it  turned  out  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  lx)y  was  the 
testimony  of  a  13  year  old  girl 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
park  on  the  night  of  the  killing. 
In  court,  the  girl  admitted  that 
her  testimony  w'as  given  because 
of  her  ambition  to  be  a  star 
witness  in  a  big  trial.  In  court, 
it  was  also  revealed  that  the 
dying  man  had  made  a  state¬ 
ment  identifying  his  assailants 
as  two  big  lK)ys.  Peter  was 
quickly  acquitted.  He  was  for¬ 
tunate  where  others  have  not 
been.  But  even  so,  the  damage 
to  his  name  and  to  that  of  his 
family  is  immeasurable,  and 
doubly  tragic  because  irrespon¬ 
sible  press  comment  compounded 
his  difficulties.  The  remedy  in 
cases  like  this  is  not  to  curtail 
the  press’  freedom;  it  is  to  en¬ 
courage  responsibility. 

Cooperation  with  Bar 

Some  of  the  fault  lies  in  lack 
of  knowledge  and  a  failure  of 
communication  betw'een  the  bar 
and  the  press.  The  bar,  when  it 
is  critical  of  the  press,  must 
remember  that  few  newspaper- 
{Contimied  on  page  90) 
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Among  daily  morning  newspapers 


«l)e 

,§an  ^ranrisco  Cljronicle 

ranked  fourth  in 

NEWS 

content 
last  year 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  Orlando  Sentinel 

3.  Miami  Herald 

4.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

5.  Washington  Post 

Source:  Media  Records. 

In  1961  the  Sezv  York  Times  ranked  among  the  first  five.  During  part  of  1962  and  1963  The  Times  :ias  unable  to  publish  because  of  vezcspaper. strikes. 
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Papers  Help  Paper 
Firm  Expand  Market 


Newspaper  ROP  color  and 
color  ads  in  Sunday  supplements 
are  helping  Hudson  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company  expand  markets 
for  its  facial  and  toilet  tissues. 

Hudson’s  distribution  is 
limited  to  15  eastern  states  and 
when  This  Week,  the  Sunday 
magazine,  divided  its  43  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  into  five 
regions,  a  switch  from  maga¬ 
zines  to  the  localized  newspaper 
circulation  was  dictated. 

Full  color  ads  started  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  January.  Rich¬ 
ard  Moller,  vicepresident  of 
Hudson’s  consumer  product  divi¬ 
sion,  said  this  week:  “The  strat¬ 
egy  looks  most  promising.  Sales 
for  the  first  quarter  this  year 
are  ahead  of  last  year.” 

Mr.  Moller  announced  the 
start  last  month  of  a  market 
expansion  program.  Hudson  con¬ 
sumer  products  were  then  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Carolinas  with 
ROP  color  ads  in  11  dailies. 
Hudson’s  advertising  is  handled 
by  the  Grey  Advertising  Inc., 
with  Everett  B.  .\llen,  account 
executive. 

Mr.  Moller  said  that  Hudson’s 


plan  was  to  increase  distribution 
outlets  into  all  50  states. 

Hudson  began  developing  un¬ 
usual  colors  in  its  consumer 
paper  products — facial  and  bath¬ 
room  tissues  and  towels — in 
1961. 

“The  use  of  fashion  colors 
fitted  into  our  platform  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  modernity  of  our 
product,”  Mr.  Moller  said.  “Color 
.advertising,  in  consequence,  be¬ 
came  an  absolute  necessity.  It 
was  a  way  to  dramatize  to  the 
public  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Hudson  ti.ssues.” 

Mr.  Moller  called  upon  Grey 
Advertising,  which  has  had  the 
account  for  the  past  five  years, 
to  implement  in  its  advertising 
this  colorful  decorative  idea. 
Florence  Goldin,  vicepresident 
of  women’s  product  services  at 
Grey,  worked  with  Hudson  in 
determining  the  colors.  Irving 
Koons  Associates  and  the  De¬ 
sign  Laboratory  of  the  Container 
Corporation  were  responsible 
for  Hudson’s  new  decorative  no¬ 
advertising  box  for  its  facial 
tissues. 

With  the  opening  ad  Jan.  26, 


1964,  This  Week  merchandised 
the  campaign  to  retail  buyers  by 
delivering  orchids  to  their 
homes.  An  orchid  was  featured 
in  the  ad. 

Hudson  has  emphasized  the 
use  of  ROP  color  in  newspapers 
since  1961.  The  1,000  line  ROP 
color  ads,  featuring  Hud.son’s 
colors  of  French  Hyacinth, 
Living  Orchid,  and  Venetian 
Pink  appeared  on  a  regular 
basis  in  25  major  markets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Allen.  He  said 
reproduction  has  been  “generally 
good.”  Production  details  and  a 
special  ink  formula  were  worked 
out  with  the  ANPA. 

One  two-color  1,000-line 
French  Hyacinth  ad  which  ran 
in  four  of  the  Million  Market 
Newspapers  in  1962  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  Starch.  The  ad  rated 
substantially  higher  than  the 
average  of  all  two-color  1,000- 
line  ads  rated  by  Starch  during 
the  same  period. 

Ratings  for  the  French  Hya¬ 
cinth  ROP  color  ad  was 
noted  as  compared  to  the  53% 
average  for  1,000-line  household 
.supply  ads  and  59%  seen-asso- 
ciated,  compared  to  the  average 
of  51%;  and  23%  read-most, 
compared  with  the  average  of 
21%. 

• 

Same  SpeotaColor 
Ads  in  2  Papers 

SpectaColor  ads  for  Dewar’s 
scotch  and  Black  and  White 
scotch  ran  in  both  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  World-Teleyram  last 
week. 

This  was  said  to  be  the  first 
time  that  one  advertisement, 
pre-printed  for  use  in  more  than 
one  paper,  has  been  run  success¬ 
fully.  The  ads  were  printed  by 
the  Nashua  Corporation  and 
production  details  were  coor¬ 
dinated  by  Bruce  Logan  of 
Preprint  Inc. 

• 

Joins  K&E 

James  Alexander,  formerly 
with  Fletcher  Richards  Calkins 
&  Holden,  has  joined  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  as  a  media  supervisor. 


Couf>ons  worth  27C  in  tho  2-lb.  hoxot. 


TREASURE  PAK  —  promotion  by 
Burrus  Mills,  Dallas,  is  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  two-color  and  black 
and  white  ads  in  66  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas,  Southwest,  and 
Southeastern  markets.  Coupons 
packed  inside  the  59c  box  of  flour 
represent  a  worth  of  47c  if  re¬ 
deemed  on  the  purchase  of  the 
six  products  displayed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ad.  Tracy-Locke  Co., 
Dallas,  is  the  ad  agency  for  Burrus 
Mills. 


K&E  Buys  Intere»tt 
In  British  Agency 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  has  acquired  a  mi¬ 
nority  holding  in  Colman  Pren- 
tis  il;  Varley  Ltd.  agency  and 
its  overseas  subsidiaries.  The 
two  agencies  will  continue  as 
independently  managed  com¬ 
panies,  D.  C.  Stewart,  president 
of  K  &  E  said. 

The  combination  of  K  &  E 
and  CPV  offices  will  total 
25  including  the  following  coun¬ 
tries:  Belgium,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
U.K.,  Iran,  Colombia,  Chile, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Jamaica, 
and  Trinidad.  Other  European 
countries,  Australia,  and  Japan 
are  among  “our  next  targets," 
Mr.  Stewart  said  in  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  made  with  A.N.C. 
Varlev,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  CPV. 


WHO  NEEDS  AN  ANALYST? 


Solve  your  problems  by  testing 
in  ALTOONA,  “Test-Town,  Pa.” 


Whatever  new  promotion  you’re  planning — package, 
product  or  advertising  campaign.  Altoona  provides  the 
ideal  laboratory  for  your  test,  with  all  the  factors  you 
look  for  in  an  outstanding  test  market:  Buying  power  ot 
over  $  158-million,  top  cooperation  from  retailers,  and 
typical  distribution  patterns.  Best  of  all,  one  dominant 
daily  newspaper  provides  the  buying  information  for  the 
area,  with  84%  household  coverage  of  the  market,  98% 
saturation  of  Altoona  city  zone  families! 

Test  best  in  Pennsylvania  with  the 

Hltoona  SlRirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

klcharcl  E.  Beeler,  Adverflsing  Manager 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
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YOUR  MAN  IN  BRAZIL 


Lou  Stein,  CNS  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bureau  Chief,  is  shown  here  with  Carlos  Lacerda,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Guanabara,  Brazil.  Lacerda  is  one  of 
the  leading  contenders  for  the  presidency  of  Brazil  in  the  1965  elections. 


•V 


The  eyes  of  the  world  are  riveted  on  Brazil.  Does  your  newspaper 
have  a  correspondent  on  the  scene?  Lou  Stein,  Copley  News 
Service  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bureau  Chief  can  be  your  man  —  providing 
your  newspaper  with  hard  news  and  hard  facts.  Stein  has  been_ 
reporting  on  Latin-American  events  for  over  a  decade.  He  knows 
Brazil’s  politics,  economics,  customs  and  social  mores. 

In  March,  1963,  the  Brazil  Foreign  Ministry  rescinded  Stein’s 
press  credential  after  publication  of  a  series  of  reports  he  wrote 
on  Communist  infiltration  of  the  regime  of  now  ousted  President 
Joao  Goulart.  At  that  time  Stein  wrote  that  Goulart  was  personally 
responsible  for  increased  Communist  influences  in  Brazil.  Despite 
repeated  appeals  from  the  Inter  American  Press  Association,  the 
Goulart  regime  refused  to  restore  Stein’s  credential  alleging  that 


he  had  sent  distorted,  untrue  stories.  In  April,  1964,  after  Goul- 
art’s  fall,  the  new  government  returned  Stein’s  Foreign  Ministry 
credential,  recognizing  him  as  a  bona  fide  correspondent  in  good 
standing.  The  revolt  against  Goulart  is  clear  proof  that  Stein’s 
stories  were  correct. 

For  first  hand  reports  which  provide  interpretation  and  anal¬ 
yses  on  Brazil,  subscribe  to  CNS.  Send  for  sample  reports  and 
rates.  Contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California.  Area  Code:  714.  Telephone: 
234-71 11^_ 

News  Swice 
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0  awards  to  the  Only  National  Business  Daily  for 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  awarded  6  coveted 
honors  for  editorial  performance  in  1963. 

This  says  something  about  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
its  staff,  but  it  also  says  something  about  business  news. 

It  is  more  than  news  about  the  markets  for  products, 
services  and  stocks  and  bonds  —  although  these  are  in¬ 
cluded.  It  is  not  just  the  news  of  happenings  within  fac¬ 
tories  and  executive  suites.  It  is  equally  the  news  from 
outside  the  plants  and  offices. 

It  is  not  just  news  about  things.  More  often  it  is  news 
about  people. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  daily  mission  is  to  report 
the  total  environment— the  varied  developments  which 
influence  the  decisions  its  executive  readers  are  called 
upon  to  make. 

Because  The  Wall  Street  Journal  recognizes  that  busi¬ 
ness  news  is  news  for  business,  not  merely  news  about 
business,  the  only  national  business  daily  has  amassed 


the  greatest  daily  executive  readership  in  the  history  of 
publishing. 

A  superior  editorial  product  has  created  a  superior 
advertising  medium. 

Nov.  19,  1963 

Urban  League  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Annual  Award.  To 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  the  contribution  made  to 
better  understanding  between  the  races  by  the  excellence 
of  its  coverage  of  1963  racial  developments. 


March  24,  1964 


George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  metropolitan  reporting.  Presented  by 
Long  Island  University  to  Norman  C.  Miller, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  “exposing  what 
is  now  historically  recognized  as  the  ‘salad 
oil  scandal’  in  an  exclusive  story  and  a 
series  of  penetrating  follow-ups.’’ 


©Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  1964 


outstanding  performance  in  1963  reveal  the  answer 


March  30,  1964 

Annual  Editorial  Writing  Award  of  the 
Society  of  The  Silurians  (New  York  organ¬ 
ization  of  25-year  newspaper  veterans).  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Vermont  Royster,  Editor  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  for  “No  Time  for  Col¬ 
lective  Guilt,”  an  editorial  on  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy.  Mr.  Royster  won 
a  Pulitzer  award  for  1952. 


April  7, 1964 

Overseas  Press  Club  Fairchild  Award  for 

best  business  news  reporting  from  abroad 
in  any  medium.  Presented  to  Raymond 
Vicker,  European  News  Editor,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  for  “alertness  and  enterprise” 
in  forecasting  Russia’s  shift  in  planning  to 
concentrate  on  buildup  of  chemical  industry.  vicker  ** 


Vermont 

Royster 


April  6,  1964  and  April  18,  1964 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  and  20th  Annual  Raymond  Clapper 
Award.  Presented  to  Jerry  Landauer,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  for  exclusive  stories 
revealing  that  some  Federal  judges  were 
also  directors  of  business  corporations,  and 
probing  the  questionable  ethics  involved. 


In  addition.  The  Society  of  The  Silurians  awarded 
honorable  mention  citations  to  Norman  Miller  and  to  Ed 
Cony,  also  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Miller’s  award 
was  for  the  “salad  oil  scandal”  coverage  (described 
above).  Mr.  Cony’s  citation  was  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  public  service  writing,  for  an  article 
entitled  “Mafia  and  Business.” 


Upon  request,  tee  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  booklet  containing  the  prize-winning  articles  described  above. 


THE^ALL 

Street 

Journal. 

Dept  FXT 
44  Broad  StrMt 
New  York.  N  Y. 


RETAIL  WINNERS, 


in  the  Lansing  State  Journal 

Familiar  slang  expressions  uttered  by  cartoon-tyja- 
eharaeters  who  are  related  to  the  saying  are  used  by 
the  American  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  to  convey  a  personal  image  of  the  bank. 

Ted  Sondag,  retail  adv'ertising  manager  for  the  Slate 
Jounial,  says  the  idea  for  the  series  of  black  and  one 
color  ads,  measuring  5  columns  by  14*4  inches,  was  born 
while  the  Capital  Advertising  Agency  and  the  bank  were 
in  a  “brain-storming  session  to  discover  a  new  approach 
for  their  ads.”  During  the  discussion  someone  exclaimed, 
“What  kintl  of  a  nut  are  you?”  and  from  this  the  idea 
for  the  series  developed. 

The  first  ad  to  appear  pictured  a  “bolt”  .saying,  “1 
don’t  use  a  Bank!”  to  a  “walnut”  who  replies,  “What 
kind  of  a  nut  are  you?”  Another  ad  in  the  .series,  ap- 
])earing  each  Sunday  since  October,  depicts  a  “jar  of 
jam”  with  a  dejected  face  saying,  “Im  in  a  Jam!”  to  a 
happy  faced  “apple”  who  suggests,  “Let  AB&T  help  you!” 

Once  the  format  and  idea  began,  Mr.  Sondag  said  many 
customers  and  the  bank’s  employes  suggesttnl  other  cap¬ 
tions. 

As  for  results,  Mr.  Sondag  said  it  is  too  early  to  give 
a  definite  report,  but  the  previous  campaign  run  by  the 
bank  in  the  State  Journal  developed  the  greatest  growth 
in  the  bank’s  historj,’  and  this  growth  has  continued.  In 
the  past  two  years  the  bank  has  grown  from  an  institu¬ 
tion  with  $70,000,000  total  re.sources  to  $100,000,000,  Mr. 
Sondag  reporte<l. 


John  H.  Kobs,  left,  market  and  advertising  manager  of  the  American 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  William  F.  Harmeyer,  center,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lansing  State  Journal,  and  H.  Bruce  Anderson,  right,  of 
the  Capital  Advertising  agency. 


(Cited  by  NAEA  as  the  “best  advertising  idea  in  1963”) 


Consent  Decree 
Signed  by  Metro 


Co-op  Share  Is  Shopp< 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  “Pennysaver”  papers,  echoed  The  guides,  he  said,  also  had 
These  are  good  times  in  the  convention  comments  w’hen  he  to  aim  for  more  co-operative 
suburbs  for  the  “shoppers.”  cast  his  eyes  on  lucrative  fields  advertising  —  advertising  in 
They  have  increased  tenfold  in  the  guides  and  free  distribution  which  the  manufacturer  pays 
the  last  decade,  and  new  ones  papers  have  yet  to  penetrate  in  i)art  of  the  cost  and  his  dealer 
are  expected  to  be  born  at  the  force.  His  targets  were  the  re-  the  rest. 

rate  of  300  a  year,  according  to  gional  advertising  agencies  who,  xhe  guides  would  have  to  im- 
Gordon  A.  Davis,  of  Skanea-  he  thinks,  underestimate  the  prove  their  product  and  get 
teles,  N.  Y.,  retiring  president  guides,  and  the  big  manufac-  dealers  to  put  pressure  on  their 
of  the  National  Association  of  turers  who  ignore  them.  factories  to  advertise  Mr.  Davis 

Advertising  Publishers.  He  called  on  the  guides  to  said. 

But  if  this  general  prosperity  clean  up  their  own  houses.  convention  drew  renre- 

made  itself  felt  at  the  15th  “Some,”  he  said,  “have  poor  .^nt^tives  from  112  shopping 
annual  convention  of  this  asso-  reproduction  or  varying  formats,  publications.  The  delegates  saw 
ciation  here  April  9-11,  It  did  not  With  some,  the  billing  practices  syndicated  art 

dampen  self-criticism  or  clarion  are  careless,  and  they  don’t  help  services,  cold-type  composing 
calls  entirely.  the  agencies  with  proper  rate  equipment  and  high-speed  web- 

Mr.  Davis,  who  runs  two  cards.  ot 


Selected  by  Printers'  Ink  Magazine  as  a  “Proved 
Test  Market”.  Served  exclusively’*'  by 

th9  ERIE  TIMES  &  HEWS 

Daily  circulatioii  over  79»OUU 
Refnesented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

•‘‘Outside’*  daily  circulation  less  than  4^  of  households. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Editorial  Excellence 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is  proud  of  its  stature  among  readers  in  the  Akron  area  as  a  medium  of 
accurate,  unbiased  information.  It  is  a  trust  we  strive  tirelessly  to  maintain.  How  well  this  responsi¬ 
bility  has  been  met  can  be  measured  in  the  long  list  of  awards  received  over  the  years  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  leading  newspapers  and  outstanding  journalists.  An  example  of  this  consistent 
recognition  is  the  following  list  of  Akron  Beacon  Journal  awards  for  just  the  past  two  years. 


1963 


ROBERT  GILES 

Ohio  United  Prets  international: 

0  2nd  Plac*,  Spot  Newt 

JULIUS  GREENFIELD 

Ohio  Preag  Photographer*  Attn.: 

0  Itt  Place,  General  News 

LEW  HENDERSON 

Ohio  Prett  Photographer*  Attn.: 

0  Honorable  Mention,  Sports 

BILL  HUNTER 

Ohio  Prett  Photographer*  Attn.: 

0  2nd  Place,  Sports 

•  Honorable  Mention,  Sports 

•  Honorable  Mention,  Features 

KYRA  KING 

Ohio  Setctpaper  Women'*  Attn.: 

0  Honorable  Mention,  "Triple  Entry  Clots" 

FRANCES  MURPHY 

Ohio  ISetctpaper  Women’*  Attn.: 

0  Honorable  Mention,  Stories  Under  200  Words 

KENNETH  NICHOLS 

Ohio  United  Prett  international: 

•  2nd  Place,  Sports 

EDDI  PARKER 

Ohio  yetctpaper  Women’t  Attn. 

0  Honorable  Mention, 

Feature  over  33,000  Circ. 

BILL  SAMARAS 

Ohio  United  Prett  international: 

0  2nd  Place,  Photography 

DALE  SMITH 

Ohio  Prett  Photographer*  Attn.: 

0  Itt  Place,  Industrial 

•  2nd  Place,  Features 

•  2nd  Place,  Spot  Newt 

•  2nd  Place,  Open 

TED  WALLS 

Ohio  Prett  Photographer*  Attn.: 

0  Honorable  Mention,  Pictorial  Entry 
0  3rd  Place,  Sports 

ISorthmettern  Univertity, 

Medill  Schtwl  of  Journaliim : 

0  1st  Prize,  Sports  over  50,000  Circ. 

HELEN  WATERHOUSE 

Ohio  Netetpaper  Women's  Attn.: 

0  Itt  Prize,  Best  Group  of  "Top  Three"  Stories 

•  Honorable  Mention,  Newt  Story  over 
33,000  Circ. 

•  3rd  Prize,  Women's  Newt  Story 
Ohio  United  Prett  international 

•  Itt  Place,  Spot  Newt  Reporting 

NANCY  YOCKEY 

Ohio  Nettipaper  Women's  Attn.: 

0  3rd  Prize,  Open  Competition  for  Full  Page 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Inland  Press  Association: 

0  3rd  Place,  Typography  and  Makeup 
yetctpaper  Advertising 
Executives  Attn.: 

0  International  Award,  Best  Want  Ad 
Promotion  Idea 

U.  S.  Dept.  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 

•  Special  Citation,  Social  Security  Informatian 
yational  Safety  Council: 

•  Public  Interest  Award 
Association  of  yetctpaper 
Classified  Adv.  Mert.: 

0  1st  Place,  for  U.  S.  Classified  Adv. 
Promotion 

0  2nd  Place,  for  North  American  Newspapers 
Classified  Adv.  Promation 

Ohio  yetctpaper  Classified 
Advertising  Clinic: 

0  Itt  Place,  Business  Building  Ideas 

•  2nd  Place,  Promotion  Ideas,  Ohia  Papers 
over  23,000  Circ. 


1962 

OTT  GANGL 

inland  Daily  Prets  Association: 

0  Itt  Place,  Sports 

ROBERT  GILES 

United  Press  international  Awards: 

•  2nd  Place,  Spat  Reporting,  over  30,000 

JULIUS  GREENFIELD 

Ohio  Press  Photographers 
Association  Awards: 

0  2nd  Place,  Portraits  and  Personalities 

•  Honoralsle  Mention,  Picture  Story 

Look  Magaaine  Award : 

0  Outstanding  Sports  Photo 
yational  Prett  Photographers 
Association: 

0  Honorable  Mention,  Picture  of  the  Year 

TOM  HORNER 

Ohio  Department  of  Highway  Safety: 
0  Certificate  of  Merit 

BILL  HUNTER 

Look  Magazine  Award: 

0  Outstanding  Sports  Photo 

BETTY  JAYCOX 

/.  C.  Penney -University  of 
Missouri  Award: 

0  2nd  Place,  Best  Page  or  Section  for 
Newspapers  over  100,000  Circulation 

Ohio  yewspaper  Women's  Attn.: 

0  1st  Place,  Best  Page  ar  Sectian 

•  Honorable  Me'ntion,  Column  Category 

JOHN  KIDDER 

yewspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association: 

0  Award  of  Merit  for  one  of  the  Best  13 
Advertising  Ideas  of  the  Year 

Ohio  yewspaper  Classified  Clinic: 

0  Elected  1963  Clinic  President 

ARNOLD  MILLER 

United  Prett  international  Awards: 

0  3th  Place,  Feature  Writing,  aver  30,000 


KENNETH  NICHOLS 

United  Press  international  Awards: 

0  2nd  Place,  Sports  Writing,  over  30,000 

POLLY  PAFFILAS 

Ohio  yewspaper  Women's  Attn.: 

0  3rd  Place,  Class  111.G:  Series 

•  Honorable  Mention,  Page  in  any 
Field  Category 

9  Honorable  Mention,  3  Best  Stories  Category 
Ohio  State  Restaurant  Attn.: 

0  Top  Honorable  Mention  Trophy 

BILL  SAMARAS 

Ohio  Press  Photographers  Attn.: 

0  1st  and  2nd  Place,  Fashion  and  Society 

United  Press  international  Awards: 

0  2nd  Place  in  over  30,000  Circulation 

JIM  SCHLEMMER 

Ohio  State  Univertity, 

School  of  Journalitm: 

0  Award  for  Distinguished  Reporting  and  Writ¬ 
ing,  and  50  Years  of  Service  to  Journalism 

DALE  SMITH 

Ohio  Press  Photographers  Attn,: 

•  Honorable  Mention,  Sports 

TED  WALLS 

Ohio  Prett  Photographers  Attn.: 

0  2nd  Place,  Fashian  and  Society 

•  2nd  and  3rd  Place,  Spot  News 

•  2  Honorable  Mentian  Awards,  Sports 
Brunswick  Bowling  Photo  Contest: 

0  2  Honorable  Mentian  Awards 

HELEN  WATERHOUSE 

United  Press  international  Awards: 

•  1st  Place,  Spot  Reporting,  over  30,000 
yational  Federation  of 

Press  Women: 

•  Women  of  Achievement  Award 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Award: 

0  Key  to  the  City  of  Woshington 

Ohio  yewspaper  Women’s 
Association  Awards: 

0  1st  Place  in  Four  Seporate  Categories  and 
One  Honarable  Mention 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
yational  Safety  Council: 

•  Public  Interest  Award 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

(Classified  Dept.) 

yewspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association: 

0  Three  Beacon  Journal  Classified  Advertising 
Promotions  cited  for  Merit 

yational  Classified  Lineage, 

Evening  Field: 

•  2nd  in  Nation 

Advertising  Federation  of  America: 

•  Certificate  of  Achievement 

Ohio  yewspaper  Classified  Clinic: 

•  1st  Prize,  Best  Promotion 

•  2nd  Prize,  Best  Business  Building  Idea 

•  2nd  Prize,  Best  Automotive  Advertising 
Association  of  yewspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Mgr*.: 

0  Top  National  Award  for  Promotion  Series 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  President  and  Editor  •  Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


Borden  Food  Ads 
In  450  Papers; 
Tests  Successful 

Following  successful  test  mar¬ 
keting  in  newspapers  last  No¬ 
vember,  three  new  Borden  Foods 
Company  products  are  being 
promoted  this  month  via  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Cremora,  a  powdered  non¬ 
dairy  coffee  lightener,  and  In¬ 
stant  Omelet  Mixes  were  tested 
in  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-News,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  and 
Journal,  and  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune  and  re¬ 
ceived  “enthusiastic  consumer 
acceptance,”  as  did  the  Mar¬ 
garine  entry  tested  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Joumal 
and  Post-Standard,  the  company 
said. 

Cremora,  which  is  being  made 
available  nationally,  will  use 
color  ads  in  nine  magazines  and 
1000-line  black  and  white  ads  in 
249  newspapers.  A  total  of 
66,280,000  coupons  worth  10c 
each  will  be  exposed  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  another  51,709,000 
coupons,  good  for  25c  refund, 
will  be  distributed  through  the 


OVER  « 

60%  1 

of  all 

Quad-Citians 
live  in  the 
two-county 
Illinois  side  .  .  . 
where  the 
ARGUS-DISPATCH 
hove  76%  audited 
circulation. 


SKCUl  INTROOUCTORV  OfFft! 


SAVE25C  on  new  Cremora  ^ 


249  Newspapers 

newspapers.  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

A  series  of  1500-line  black  and 
white  ads  in  more  than  100 
newspapers  in  the  western  and 
southern  states  will  introduce 
instant  Omelet  Mixes.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 

Borden’s  New  Danish  Mar¬ 
garine,  tested  last  Nov'ember  in 
Syracuse,  using  full-page,  four- 
color,  ROP  ads,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  16  northeastern  mar¬ 
kets  using  over  125  newspapers 
and  12  magazines.  Papers  offer¬ 
ing  color  will  receive  a  full-page, 
four-color,  ROP  insertion  and 
newspapers  not  offering  color 
will  get  a  1500-line  black  and 
white  ad.  Doherty  Clifford 
Steers  &  Shenfield  Inc.  New 
York  prepared  the  advertising. 


Ome^a  Cifjar  .4ocoiiiit 
To  Grey  Advertising 

P.  Lorillard  Co.  has  assigned 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  a  new 
filter-tipped  little  cigar.  Omega. 

Distribution  will  launched 
in  major  markets,  with  adver¬ 
tising  beginning  in  May. 
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‘Fire  Sale’ 
Ads  Built  on 
Fun  Appeal 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Milton  Wolf,  president  of  the 
Kiddie  World  toy  discount  chain, 
used  newspaper  promotions  of  a 
different  kind  of  “fire  sale”  to 
“squeeze  a  lemon  and  come  out 
with  lemonade.” 

A  $100,000  fire  gutted  Wolf’s 
Price’s  Corner  store  on  March  6. 
While  preparing  to  locate  at 
another,  larger  store  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  area,  Mr.  Wolf  sparked 
a  sale  of  salvaged  merchandise 
at  his  three  other  stores. 

He  used  a  four  column  ad  in 
the  Wilmington  newspapers, 
prepared  by  Sam  Shipley  .Ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  point  up 
that  this  “Fire  Sale”  would 
stress  fun  and  a  fire  theme. 

Free  fire  truck  rides  were  ad¬ 
vertised  for  Saturday,  the  one 
day  of  the  six-day  sale  when 
children  would  be  able  to  i)arti- 
cipate,  and  Fire  Chief  hats  were 
given  to  the  first  500  children 
accompanied  by  their  parents. 

No  prices  were  advertised  but 
more  than  100  items  in  toys  and 
school  supplies,  all  brand  names, 
were  listed. 

More  than  2,500  people  turned 
out  to  the  sale  at  the  three 
stores  the  first  day,  despite 
heavy  rain. 

“The  only  difference  between 
stumbling  blocks  and  stepping 
stones  is  the  way  you  use  them,” 
Mr.  Wolf  declared.  “Big  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  the  special 
kind  of  fire  sale  made  it  a 
stepping  stone.” 


Niagara  Falls  Ads 
Attracting  Tourists 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
William  A.  Doody,  director  of 
the  City  Convention  aand  Visi- 
Bureau,  is  convinced  that 
COMET  is  the  car  that  brin^  advertising  pays  off. 
back  the  100-cent  dollar!  ,  the  bureau 

,  placed  ads  calling  attention  to 

‘ - -rr: T",- “t.  scenic  Niagrara  in  12  newspa- 
pers  in  the  United  States  and 
four  in  foreig^n  newspapers. 

Another  round  of  ads  ap- 
peared  in  the  papers  April  12, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $4,200. 

DEALER  IMPRINT  Mr.  Doody  said:  “We’ve  expe¬ 

rienced  a  very  rewarding  re- 
NTS — The  New  York  sponse  and  harbor  no  doubts 
■y  Dealers  Associa-  that  1964  will  be  a  banner  year 
with  a  large  space  for  Niagara  Falls.” 
lampaign  in  New  Doody  said  that  an  official  of 
rsey  and  Conneefi-  K.L.M.  Royal  Dutch  Air- 
>rs.  The  campaign,  requested  literature 

unffi  Memorial  Day.  »  5,“tsh  ^up  that  had  not 
lave  been  asked  to  Planned  to  Visit  Niagara  FaUs 
idising  support  to  until  they  saw  an  ad  in  a  Copen- 
000  space  buy.  hagen  newspaper. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  25,  1964 


PR  for  Newspapers 
As  Gerber  Goes  tv 

Gerber  Products  Company  is 
going  into  network  television  for 
the  first  time  but  has  prepared 
an  elaborate  publicity  program 
for  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  are  playing  as 
vital  a  role  in  the  company’s 
thinking  as  ever,”  Robert  A. 
Cutter,  of  D’Arcy  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  said. 

The  role  includes  an  enlarged 
“clip  sheet”  promoting  National 
Baby  Week,  April  25-May  2, 
without  reference  to  Gerber.  The 
promotion,  offering  new’spapers 
the  chance  to  solicit  local  tie-in 
advertising,  received  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  Gerber  has 
been  investing  close  to  $3,000,- 
000  in  newspaper  advertising, 
according  to  Bureau  figures. 

Frank  Hermes,  space  buyer, 
said  newspaper  advertising  has 
been  placed  for  the  three  months 
starting  April  1.  He  called  the 
list  “comparable”  to  last  year’s. 

“What  will  happen  in  the  fall 
has  not  yet  been  determined,” 
Mr.  Hermes  said. 

Walter  Dyer,  D’Arcy  public 
relations  director,  is  a  former 
newspaperman  who  has  been 
with  the  agency  since  1960.  He 
said  all  the  publicity  material 
was  prepared  by  ex-newspaper¬ 
men. 

More  than  150  newspapers 
have  indicated  interest  in  the 
supplement /section  idea,  Mr. 
Dyer  reported. 


TALKING  CENTS— The  New  York 
Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  gone  with  a  large  space 
advertising  campaign  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  newspapers.  The  campaign, 
prepared  by  Lennen  &  Newell 
agency,  lasts  until  Memorial  Day. 
Newspapers  have  been  asked  to 
lend  merchandising  support  to 
the  $240,000  space  buy. 
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NEW  GOLD  STAR  INKS  solve  major  problems  in 
process  color  work 


At  last  a  totally  new  ink  vehicle  solves  major  problems  of 
ROP  process  color  work!  Make  a  color  test  run  on  your 
newspaper.  Here’s  what  you’ll  see: 

At  first  glance  you  can’t  help  admire  the  overall  effect  of  the 
halftone.  Now  look  closely.  Detail  and  clarity  are  better 
than  you  thought  possible.  And  the  process  blacks— .they’re 
real  blacks.  None  of  the  muddy,  washed-out  look  (even  with 
3-color  work).  The  special  brilliance  comes  from  extra  tinc¬ 
torial  strength  of  the  colors  with  the  sheen  finish  adding 
emphasis.  Run  your  hand  firmly  over  the  halftone.  That’s 
right— no  rub-off.  Turn  the  page.  Have  you  ever  seen  so  little 
show-through?  See  how  well  you  were  able  to  match  ANPA 
engravers  proofs,  too.  Ink  consumption?  Great  mileage. 


NOW  SPECIAL  GOLD  STAR  INKS 
FOR  EDITORIAL  WORK 

Formulated  to  match  transparency  dyes  for  the 
greatest  possible  brilliance  and  fidelity  of  re¬ 
production  in  newspaper  editorial  color  where 
no  need  exists  to  match  national  ad  proofs. 


UNITED  STATES 
PRINTING  INK 
CORPORATION 

66  Industrial  Avenue, 
Little  Ferry,  N.J. 


WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO  eoss... 
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Goss  keeps  the 
front  page  **hot** 
with  new  products 
that  puhHshers  want 

At  Goss,  Research  and  Development  has  high 
priority.  That’s  why  every  7th  man  is  an  engineer. 
What  these  experienced  men  accomplish,  year 
after  year,  is  the  reason  for  Goss  leadership  in 
newspaper  press  production— letterpress,  web  off¬ 
set  and  rotogravure. 

Their  efforts  result  in  new  and  better  presses, 
improved  methods  of  printing,  and  practical  press 
arrangements  that  permit  more  effective  use  of 
color  in  advertising  and  editorial  columns— all 
factors  in  producing  more  attractive,  profitable 
newspapers  at  lowest  cost. 

These  are  reasons  why  three  of  every  four 
American  dailies  are  printed  on  Goss  presses— 
why  nearly  1000  Goss  web  offset  units  are  now 
on  edition,  with  more  units  now  being'  installed 
all  over  the  country. 

Shown  here  are  a  few  of  the  newest  major  con¬ 
tributions  to  printing  production  made  by  Goss 
engineers.  They’re  working  on  still  others  right 
now.  Goss’  top  secrets  today  are  the  industry’s 
BIG  news  tomorrow.  Keep  your  eye  on  Goss! 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  ILL.  60650 


Sp»ci*/isls  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS  DEXTER.  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts.  ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide 
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Goss  folders  keep 

Headliners  on  their  toes! 

A  press  is  as  good  as  its 
folder.  That’s  why  pub- 
lishers  with  Goss  Uni- 

bothered  by  faltering 
production.  Both  fold- 
ers  have  great  reserve 
capacity.  The  Imperial 
3:2,  rated  at  128  stand- 
ij|BiKSfe  ard  pages,  has  no  trou- 
ble  handling  144-page 
•  products.  This  efficiency 

is  typical  headliner* 
- performance. 


For  an  unbiased 
opinion  on  presses 
—come  to  Goss 

To  get  an  unbiased  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the 
type  of  press  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  needs;  come 
to  Goss.  Goss  offers  a  i 
complete  line— by  types 
and  capacities -letter- 
press,  web  offset  and 
rotogravure-with  press 
speeds  from  10,000  to 
70,000  P.  P.  H.-and 
color-ability  from  spot 
to  unlimited  arrange¬ 
ments.  Ask  to  have  a 
Goss  man  call. 


COMMUNITY- the  press  Goss 
developed  for  smaller  communitie 

Goss  was  first  with  a  web  offset  Prints  up  to  16  pages  broadshee 
specially  designed  for  publishers  in  32  tabloid.  Speed  up  to  10  000  P  P I 
smaller  communities.  It  has  ample  Equipped  for  spot  color.  Folder  (> 
capacity  for  present  needs.  Start  and  '/«  page)  handles  up  to  4  web 
with  one  unit-expand  to  four  units.  Easy  to  own.  ooerate  and  maim,;, 


RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT  NEWS 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  FLO-MATIC 
recirculating  ink  fountain 
assures  continuous  How 


Ink  distribution  depends  upon  ink  supply  for 
uniform  color  density.  That’s  why  Goss  engineers 
developed  this  new  Flo-Matic  recirculating  foun¬ 
tain  for  MARK  II  HEADLINERS.  It  keeps  ink  feed 
steady  without  color  variation.  Fountains  are 
easily  converted  from  black  to  color. 


“WRAP-AROUND” 
PRESSES 
INTEREST  YOU? 
Go88  has  one 
for  you  now! 
Goss  scores  again  with 
the  new  UniMag 
‘‘wrap-around”  web 
letterpress  press !  De¬ 
signed  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  savings 
offered  by  new  ‘‘wrap- 
around"  plates. 
Slashes  makeready 
time  . . .  saves  paper 
and  ink  . . .  gives  you 
highest  net  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  details. 


New  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
Saves  More  Newsprint 

If  you  now  leave  V, '  paper  wrap  on  to  96.6  cents !  You  mako  aHHi.i„n,i 


If  you  now  leave  ^ "  paper  wrap  on 
the  core,  you  can  reduce  it  to  Vt" 
(or  less)  with  the  new  Goss  Digital 
Paster  Pilot.  Thus,  you  save  about 
13.8  pounds  of  newsprint  per  roll.  At 
a  pound,  savings  per  roll  amount 


to  96.6  cents !  You  make  additional 
savings.  Fewer  splices  are  required 
—means  no  rewinding,  less  down¬ 
time.  Splices  are  made  at  all  speeds. 
Put  new  Digital  Paster  Pilots  on 
your  Goss  Reel-Tension-Pasters  now. 


3  Editors 
Honored  by 
Columbia 

Washington 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism 
awarded  the  School’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary  medallions  to  three 
alumni  amon^  the  officers  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

They  are  Herbert  Brucker, 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  ASNE’s  immediate 
past  president;  Robert  C.  Not- 
son,  manaRinp  e<litor  of  the 
Portland  O  regonian;  and 
Michael  J.  Opden,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin. 

They  received  bronze  medal¬ 
lions  in  a  special  ceremony 
April  18  at  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Dean  Barrett  also  presented 
to  the  club  a  reproduction  of  the 
Journalism  School’s  Pulitzer 
Plaque  in  commemoration  of  the 
School’s  fiftieth  anniversary. 
The  plaque,  the  original  of 
which  hangs  in  the  School’s 
lobby,  will  be  displayed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  press  club. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe, 
included  building  design  and  the 
engineering  of  equipment  instal¬ 
lation,  preceded  by  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  plant  equipment  layouts. 
Chas.  T.  Main  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Enfineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-173S 
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The  text  of  the  Pulitzer 
Plaque,  written  by  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  in  1904,  is  as  follows: 

“Our  republic  and  its  press 
will  rise  or  fall  together.  An 
able,  disinterested,  public- 
spirited  press,  with  trained  in¬ 
telligence  to  know  the  right  and 
courage  to  do  it,  can  preserve 
that  public  virtue  without  which 
popular  government  is  a  sham 
and  a  mockery.  A  cynical,  mer¬ 
cenary,  demagogic  press  will 
produce  in  time  a  people  as  base 
as  itself.  The  power  to  mould 
the  future  of  the  republic  will 
l)e  in  the  hands  of  the  journal¬ 
ists  of  future  generations.” 

The  bronze  medallion  given 
the  editors  bears  the  School’s 
anniversary  motto,  “That  the 
People  Shall  Know.” 

Mr.  Brucker,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Journalism  School 
in  1924,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Courant  in  1944  and  was  named 
editor  in  1947.  He  was  Assistant 
to  the  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  from 
1932  to  1944. 

Mr.  Notson,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1926,  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Oregon 
Statesman.  He  joined  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Oregonian  in 
the  mid-Twenties  and  has  been 
managing  editor  since  1941. 

Mr.  Ogden,  who  received  his 
degp-ee  in  1932,  went  to  Provi¬ 
dence  in  1935  after  three  years 
with  the  New  York  American 
and  the  old  New  York  City  News 
Association.  In  1952  he  was 
named  executive  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  Journal  and  the 
Bulletin. 

• 

Decree  for  Maier 

Madison,  Wis. 

Irwin  Maier,  president  of  the 
Journal  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  .Milivaukee  Journal  and 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorai’y  doctor  of  laws 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  commencement  June  8. 
He  is  a  1921  graduate  of  the 
UW  commerce  school. 


Media  Consulted 
On  Emergency 

Washington 

Representatives  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  associations  and 
the  two  major  wire  services  re¬ 
cently  attended  meetings  at  the 
White  House  on  the  role  of  the 
media  in  a  national  emergency. 

Presidential  Press  Secretary 
George  Reedy  and  Edward  A. 
McDermott,  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Emergency  Planning, 
were  present  at  a  meeting  March 
24.  The  details  of  the  discussion 
are  classified. 

Also  participating  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were  Daniel  De  Luce, 


executive  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Blanton  Kimball,  an  AP 
technical  communications  ex¬ 
pert;  Julius  Frandsen,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  of  United 
Press  International,  and  Rhea 
T.  Eskew,  a  UPI  communica¬ 
tions  expert. 

At  a  meeting  on  March  16, 
Pierre  Salinger  was  the  White 
House  staff  member  present. 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association;  Ted 
Serrill,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Creed  C.  Black  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  Rudy 
S.  Wild  of  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  were  the 
media  representatives. 

• 

Editor  Hurt  in  Cra^ili 

Longview,  Tex. 

Ellie  Hopkins,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Carl  Estes  publications, 
his  wife  and  10-year-old  son 
were  injured  in  a  head-on  colli¬ 
sion  on  a  railroad  overpass  near 
Natchez,  Miss.,  April  5.  They 
were  en  route  to  McComb,  Miss., 
to  attend  a  flower  show.  Mr. 
Hopkins  suffered  a  broken  knee¬ 
cap  and  severe  contusions,  as 
well  as  a  deep  scalp  laceration. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  had  a  broken  left 
leg  and  fractured  ribs.  The  boy 
sustained  a  collarbone  separa¬ 
tion. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVaS  TIIIB  OF  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  ITSED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


^  Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 

6  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


IM  u  tall  yum  aboat  tha  many  othar  faataraai 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

SOOO  CALVIRT  RO.  COIXI6I  PARK.  MO.  Ci4*7«77 
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N.Y.  CHAPTER  OF  AANR  60ES IHTO 


...:n  sales,  that  is,  February  18th  marked  the  opening 
of  a  series  of  eight,  2-hour  seminars  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  AANR,  held  at  Carnegie 
Recital  Hall  in  New  York  City. 


Nearing  the  threshold  of  the  next  selling  season.  New 
York  representatives  are  the  most  informed  and  best 
equipped  sales  team  in  American  media.  In  many 
instances  they  know  as  much  about  television  and 
magazine  media  as  some  of  their  own  sales  people. 
But  even  more  important  is  the  application  of  these 
data.  Already,  additional  meetings  are  slated  with 
representatives’  own  organizations  to  evaluate  and 
apply  this  information  toward  more  national  linage 
in  newspapers. 


TEAMWORK  FOR  NEWSPAPER  SALES 

Besides  the  day  to  day,  hard  core  selling  activities, 
newspaper  representatives  through  the  AANR  share 
in  a  tri-partite  sales  partnership  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  NAEA  on  behalf  of  the  total  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Our  combined  symbol,  the  triangle, 
is  equilateral  in  structure  as  it  is  in  function... equal 
sides... equal  responsibilities. 


iffleriiaii  issottiiion  ot  Kwsinier  BeDnseMaiinsIgR 


Gordon  Strong 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


Four  New  Directors 

Four  new  directors  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Three  directors  were  re¬ 
elected  for  additional  three-year 
terms. 

The  election  took  place  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bureau’s 
membership  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  The  new  directors  include : 

Monroe  Green,  New  York 
(NY.)  Times;  James  L.  Knipht, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Matt 
Meyer,  New  York  (N.  Y.) 

World-Telegram  &  Sun;  and 
Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press. 

In  addition,  Lynn  N.  Bitner, 
Gannett  Newspapers  (Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.),  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  an  interim  term,  was 
elected  for  his  first  three-year 
term. 

Directors  re-elected  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  three-year  term  are:  Nor¬ 
man  D.  Black  Jr.,  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum;  Walter  J.  Blackburn, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and 
Walter  C.  Kurz,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  Mr.  Dwight  and  Russ 
Stewart,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


and  Daily  News,  were  re-elected 
for  three-year  terms,  and  Louis 
A.  Weil  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal,  became  an  honorary 
director. 

Continuing  on  the  board,  in 
addition  to  those  named  above, 
are:  Richard  H.  Amberg,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat; 
David  R.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette; 
Phil  Buchheit,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  arid  Journal; 
Frederick  Chait,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer;  James  F.  Cham¬ 
bers  Jr.,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald;  Otis  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times;  James  S. 
Copley,  Copley  Press;  William 
A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News;  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president.  Bureau 
of  Advertising;  G.  O.  Markuson, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  J.  Warren 
McClure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press;  Loring  C.  Merwin, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph; 
Robert  C.  Millar,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union  and  Jour¬ 
nal;  James  H.  Righter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  John 
W.  Sweeterman,  Washington 
Post;  Jack  Tar\'er,  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution;  John 
1.  Taylor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 
and  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer. 

Harold  G.  Kern,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American  and 


Advertiser,  Theodore  JN'ewhouse, 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  and 
Richard  B.  Scudder,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  were  re¬ 
appointed  as  assistant  treas¬ 
urers.  Miss  Claiie  Sedelmeier  of 
the  Bureau  staff  was  re-ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  secretar>\ 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N\  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News,  newly  elected  president  of 
the  ANPA,  will  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  l)oard  by 
virtue  of  his  ANPA  office.  He 
succeeds  Irwin  Maier,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  retiring  ANPA  president. 

Sertiee  Pluiiues  to  3 

Bronze  plaques  in  honor  of 
“distinguished  service”  to  the 
new'spaper  business  were 
awarded  to  three  new’spaper 
management  executives  who  are 
retiring  this  year  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau. 

Jack  Tarv’er,  board  chairman, 
presented  the  plaques  to: 

Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspai)ers;  Palmer  Hoyt,  e<li- 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  and  Louis  A.  Weil 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Mr.  Ferree  ser\’ed  the  Bureau 
board  from  1961-64,  acting  in 
ex  officio  capacity  during  1961-62 
when  he  also  was  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Mr.  Hoyt 
was  a  member  of  the  lioard  from 
1958-1964  and  Mr.  Weil  from 
1952-1964. 

Inscriptions  on  the  plaques 
cited  the  three  outgoing  direc¬ 
tors  for  their  “devoted  service 
and  contribution  to  the  grow’th 
and  stature  of  daily  newspapers 
in  the  field  of  advertising.” 

Friendly  Honored 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  former 
vicepresident  of  Westchester 
County  (N.  Y.)  Publishers  Inc., 
w'as  honored  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  silver  plaque  from  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Friendly  retired  earlier 


this  year  after  a  long  nt  vspapey 
career,  in  which  he  held  execu¬ 
tive  positions  with  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  New  York  Timet 
and  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
as  well  as  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Group. 

First  elected  to  the  iKiard  in 
1929,  Mr.  Friendly  ser\ed  as  its 
chairman  for  nine  years  from 
1932-41.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Bureau  Ixiard  for 
35  years.  He  will  continue  to 
participate  in  Bureau  affairs  as 
a  lifetime  honorary  member. 

The  plaque  commends  Mr. 
Friendly  on  the  occasion  of  “his 
letirement  from  the  newspaper 
business  ...  in  recognition  and 
warm  appreciation  for  his  excep¬ 
tional  contributions.” 

Special  Service 

Eight  newspaper  adv'ertising 
executives  were  honored  “in 
recognition  and  appreciation  of 
devoted  service  and  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  stature  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  field  of 
advertising.” 

Presentations  were  made  to: 

James  H.  Armistead,  Nash- 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Ten¬ 
nessean;  George  W.  Lemons, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Record;  John  F.  Lewis,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press;  Victor  A.  Modeer,  St, 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette;  Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard 
and  Humboldt  Times;  James  J. 
Cooper,  the  Branham  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  sales  representative;  Mon¬ 
roe  Gi’een,  New  York  Times; 
and  Mark  F.  Collins,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  American. 

The  Bureau’s  Plans  Conunit- 
tee  comprises  27  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  serve 
on  the  committee  for  three-year 
terms.  They  are  appointed  from 
the  Bureau’s  membership  of 
more  than  900  daily  newspapers 
representing  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  total  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


THE  LEVITTOWN  TIMES 
BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 
BURLINGTON  COUNTY  TIMES 

S.  W.  Calkins  and  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  Co-Publishers 
National  Representatives:  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 
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This  Bell  *Rocket 


Belt,  a  product  of 
the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier,  makes  science 
fiction  a  reality.  A 
normal  “jump”  cov¬ 
ers  some  500  feet 
in  17  seconds. 
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/  Your  message  in  the 

o  Evening  News  reaches  8  out  of 
families  in  Buffalo  and  suburbs. 
Buy  The  HEWS . . .  your 


^  Of  aM  exwutivf,  finaaciai 
Mi  aimiaistrative  parseuti 
at  BtN  Aafisystaait,  Mwsiaaaf; 

BaH  Aaraapaa*  jmi 


TO  REACH  THE  READER  -  CHOOSE  THE  LEADER 


National  Representatives 


SPE 


lALISTS 


PERFECTIONISTS 


NEWSPAPER 

MICROFILMING 

When  your  newspaper  has  been 
preserved  on  microfilm  by  Micro 
Photo’s  specialists  .  .  .  you  are 
equipped  with  the  quickest,  most 
efficient  reference  tool  in  exist¬ 
ence  today. 

For  ease,  speed  and  comfort  of 
reading  .  .  .  nothing  compares 
with  the  large,  clear  image  de¬ 
veloped  by  Micro  Photo’s  News¬ 
paper  Microfilming  Department. 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 

Bell  &  Howell  Company 


Our  18-year  history  of  pio¬ 
neering  development  and 
specialization  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  microfilming  ,en- 
abies  us  to  provide  the  finest 
quality  archival  newspaper 
microfilm  available. 

Write  for  full  information: 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 


(Compiled  bjr  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  Measurements) 


1964  1963  %  of  E&P 

Linage  Linage  1963  Index 

Total  Advertising 

March  .  248,035,000  238,720,000  103.9  104.0 

February  .  210,378,000  190,328,000  110.5  106.6 

Year  to  date  . . .  668,972,000  626,742,000  106.7  105.0 

Display 

March  .  181,747,000  175,272,000  103.7  102.0 

Februarj’  .  149,500,000  137,086,000  109.1  104.2 

Year  to  date  . . .  482,031,000  454,913,000  106.0  103.5 

Classified 

March  .  66,288,000  63,448,000  104.5  109.0 

February  .  60,878,000  53,242,000  114.3  114.4 

Year  to  date  . . .  186,941,000  171,829,000  108.8  110.4 

Retail 

March  .  138,200,000  133,263,000  103.7  105.1 

February  .  112,333,000  103,197,000  108.9  106.9 

Year  to  date  . . .  365,683,000  345,086,000  106.0  106.1 

Department  Store 

March  .  49,447,000  48,161,000  102.7  105.5 

February  .  37,448,000  33,629,000  111.4  105.5 

Year  to  date  . . .  125,722,000  118,506,000  106.1  104.6 

General 

March  .  25,401,000  25,398,000  100.0  88.7 

Februarj-  .  20,785,000  19,459,000  106.8  87.3 

Year  to  date  . . .  64,422,000  62,617,000  102.9  89.1  J 

Automotive  I 

March  .  12,706,000  11,863,000  107.1  100.1  | 

February  .  12,133,000  10,271,000  118.1  115.1  , 

Year  to  date  . . .  35,469,000  31,732,000  111.8  106.2  -I  ' 

Financial 

March  .  5,440,000  4,748,000  114.6  114.6 

February'  .  4,249,000  4,159,000  102.2  106.1  ..., 

Year  to  date  . . .  16,457,000  15,478,000  106.3  106.8  ^ 


City-by-city  figures  will  be  published  in  E&P  for  .May  2. 


PIONEERS 


PUBLISHER  AT  WORK — The  investment  of  $6,500,000  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  and  CFPL  Radio,  ”is  our  way 
of  saying  we  have  faith  in  this  community,"  said  W.  J.  Blackburn, 
president  and  managing  director  of  London  Frr'e  Press  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  during  an  official  sod  turning  ceremony  at  the  site  on 
March  19. 


ASNE  To  Montreal 

Washington 
Montreal  will  get  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  April, 
1 1966.  This  will  be  the  first 
jtime  the  society  has  met  out¬ 
side  the  U.  S. 


SPOT  YOUR 

COLOR 

in  the  No.  1  spot 
in  the  Utica -Rome 
Metro  Area! 

Htira  O5bfimtpr-0tBpatrl? 

Utica  Daily  Press 


Purehasing  Agents 
Elect  Officers 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

George  N.  Barrett  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  elected 
president  of  tho  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Pur¬ 
chasing  Executives  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  here. 

Eugene  P.  Parrish  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  was  elected 
first  vicepresident;  Fred  C.  Har¬ 
low  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  second 
vicepresident,  and  Patrick  J. 
McHale  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

AP  Promotion 


AILY  PRESS  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

o  mctri  iUHD.Y  Adolph  E.  Johnson,  an  Asso- 

MEMKW^THE^ANNEn  GROOf  g^. 

GANNcn  AovERTisiNe  SALES.  INC.  ^^d  Minneapolis  for  the  past  31 

N.W  Y.rk  •  Chief.  •  o.>r.i«  •  i.ite  years,  became  correspondent  in 

n..i.4.iph,.  •  syr.eM  charge  of  the  St.  Paul  bureau 

ly:  NELSON  WKmi  AVIATES.  INC.  ^pril  3,  succccding  Juck  B. 

_ _ _  Mackay,  retired. 
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What 
can  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
do 

for  me  ? 


PLENTY !  If  yau*re  in  the  drug  business. 

We’ll  give  you  drugstore  route  lists  •  Advise  druggists  concentrated  here)  •  Update  your  distribution  knowl- 

and  supermarkets  of  your  advertising  program  •  edge  through  our  new  Supermarket  and  Shopping 

Measure  your  advertisement’s  readership  (our  ex-  Centers  books  •  Offer  you  detailed  demographic 

elusive  “Exposure/Ratings”  service)  •  Give  you  in-  information  in  a  new  comprehensive  172  page  market 

formation  on  readership  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  book  •  Give  you  the  added  impact  of  both  R.O.P. 

by  sex,  day  of  the  week,  exclusive  and  duplicated  Color  and  SpectaColor  •  And,  via  the  area's  leading 

readers,  occupation,  city  vs.  suburbs  (suburban  advertising  medium  for  32  years,  we’ll  SELL  YOUR 

advantage — 62%  of  the  market’s  drug  sales  are  DRUG  OR  TOILETRIES  PRODUCTS. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


WSJ  Fund 
Nets  Hearst 
Award  Win 

Funds  supplied  by  the  Wall 
Street  JoumaTs  Newspaper 
Fund,  Inc.,  provided  material 
for  a  series  of  articles  which 
won  a  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  aw'ard  of  $750. 

This  was  revealed  with  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Jerry  Dane 
Mills  of  Fresno  State  College 
received  top  honors  in  the 
Hearst  Foundation’s  investipa- 
tive-interpretative  writing  com¬ 
petitions. 

Full  credit  for  the  Newspaper 
Fund’s  part  in  producing  the 
winner  in  the  latest  of  an  an¬ 
nual  series  of  seven  events  was 
given  by  the  Foundation  in 
announcing  results. 

The  semi-final  event  of  the 
Foundation’s  1963-4  contests 
drew  an  impressive  array  of 
top-flight  entries,  reported  the 
judges. 

Judges  Imprt^M-d 

Hubbard  Keavy,  Associated 
Press,  said  he  had  never  en¬ 
countered  so  many  entries  in 
this  or  other  contests  he  judges 


THEME — William  I.  Nichols,  left,  editor  and  publisher  of  This  Week 
magazine;  Pat  McGerr,  author  of  the  Selena  Mead  spy  stories,  and 
John  J.  O'Connell,  executive  editor  of  the  magazine,  discuss  the  new 
series  of  themed  editions.  They  met  with  editors  in  Washington  April  14. 


annually.  William  B.  Ruggles 
said  he  was  ev'en  more  impressed 
than  usual  and  cited  the  writers 
for  good  thinking,  good  con¬ 
ception  and  good  writing. 

The  top  entry  was  for  a  depth 
report  on  freeway  problems  in 
California.  The  winner  is  a  jun¬ 
ior  classman  at  Fresno  State. 

Dennis  W.  Binning,  U.  of 
Iowa,  won  a  $500  second  place 
scholarship.  David  W.  Hawpe, 
Kentucky  U.,  was  second; 


Wendy  Rogers,  U.  of  Nebraska, 
fourth  and  Frederick  Lane, 
Florida,  fifth. 

Finals  !\'ear 

Results  of  the  final  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  known  early  in  May, 
announced  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
trustee. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of 
Foundation  competitions  which 
provide  $40,900  annually  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  schools  of  journalism. 


Chicago  Girl  Wiii8 
Berktsoii  Grant 

The  Seymour  Berkso  For¬ 
eign  Assignment  Grant  h-.s  been 
awarded  to  Georgie  Anne  Geyer 
of  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Lambert  Berkson, 
widow  of  the  late  publi.dier  of 
the  \ew  York  Journal- loien 
can,  announced  that  Miss  Geyei 
was  the  choice  of  the  cojomittee 
composed  of  friends  of  Mr. 
Berkson. 

Job  in  Foreign  Country 

Norman  K.  Winston,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  United  States  Pa¬ 
vilion  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  is  co-ordinator  of  the  Me¬ 
morial  Grant.  Open  to  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  people  under  30 
years  of  age  with  at  least  three 
years  experience,  the  Seymour 
Berkson  Foreign  Assignment 
Grant  carries  an  award  of  $1,- 
000  and  six  months  guaranteed 
employment  as  a  correspondent 
in  the  foreign  country  of  the 
winner’s  choice.  Miss  Geyer 
chose  Peru  and  is  already  at 
work  there,  writing  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  by  whom  she 
has  been  employed  for  the  past 
four  and  one  half  years. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  as  was 
Mr.  Berkson,  Miss  Geyer  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University  in  1956. 


DALLAS. ..FIRST  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST! 


Piintini  by  Ed  Baardcn 


THE  TIMES  HERALD... FIRST  IN  DALLAS 

FIRST  in  Advertising  Volume  The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

FIRST  in  News  Linage 


is  represented  nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


from  the  41st  Annual  Milwaukee  Journal  Consumer  Analysis 
Get  all  the  information  you  need  —  none  that  you  don't  need 


Pick  your  product.  The  41st  Annual  (’onsumer 
Analysis  is  programmed  and  processed.  Com¬ 
puters  have  added  new  information  to  the  profile 
of  Milwaukee’s  buying  habits.  Now  you  can  get 
broad  or  detailed  “in  depth”  data  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  cxmsumer  just  through  a  run  of  the  tape! 
Divided  by  sections,  the  new  (Consumer  Analysis 
is  sent  to  you  according  to  the  category  you  spec¬ 
ify  —  no  need  to  wade  through  information  that 
has  no  bearing  on  your  marketing  goals. 

Understand  the  trends.  You’ll  see  at  a  glance  the 
“brand  attitudes”  that  prevail  in  this  healthy 
market  of  401,600  households  in  four  counties. 


Not  only  the  brand  preferences,  but  some  prod¬ 
uct  categories  with  volume  consumption  com¬ 
pared  to  household  income.  You’ll  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  your 
product,  your  advertising  plans. 

Develop  new  strategy.  From  the  unusually  com¬ 
prehensive  profiles  that  can  be  processed  this 
year,  you’ll  glean  valuable  guideposts  that  will 
sharpen  your  marketing  aim. 

Milwaukee  is  buying.  This  year’s  Consumer 
Analysis  can  tell  you  more  about  who’s  buying 
what.  Write  or  call  today,  and  be  sure  to  specify 
the  product  category  you’re  aiming  at. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  .  DETROIT  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 


From  one  small  case: 
an  unlimited  supply  of  a 
display  face.  The  ease, 
speed  and  flexibility 
of  the  Ludlow  System 
enables  your  compositor 
to  make  fullest  use  of  his 
skills  and  judgement 

Your  Ludlow  Man  can 
tell  you  more  about  the 
economies  and  efficiencies 
of  the  Ludlow  System. 

LUDLOW  TVPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  60614 


photographed  at  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service.  Skokie.  jMino<a 


GREATEST  SHOW  on  the  road 
!s  the  Comics  Cavalcade  which 
draws  huge  crowds  wherever  it 
stops  for  newspaper  sponsorship. 
Stars  in  the  show,  based  on  the 
original  in  New  York  during  News¬ 
paper  Week  last  October,  in¬ 
clude:  Left  to  right — Alfred 

Andriole,  Milton  Caniff  and  Dick 
Brooks.  Latest  visit  was  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  next  it's  Minneapolis,  then 
on  to  the  West  Coast. 


NLRB  Tlirows  Out 
Detroit  Guild  Case 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  this  week  dismissed 
a  complaint  filed  by  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild  that  the  De¬ 
troit  News  had  engaged  in  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  by  laying 
off  union  employes  during  a 
series  of  strikes  in  1962. 

The  Guild  alleged  that  the 
newspaper  followed  a  discrim- 
inatorj’  policy  by  laying  off 
union  members  while  keeping 
non-union  workers  on  the  job. 

In  dismissing  the  complaint, 
a  three-man  panel  upheld  a 
recommendation  issued  in  De¬ 
cember  by  trial  examiner  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Brown. 

The  trial  examiner  noted 
that  most  of  the  employes  kept 
on  the  job  during  the  strikes  in 
April  and  May  of  1962  were  in 
the  editorial,  advertising  and 
business  departments.  The  ex¬ 
aminer  concluded  that  the  pa¬ 
per’s  action  in  laying  off  union 
members  in  production  depart¬ 
ments  was  motivated  “solely 
by  the  economic  necessities  of 
its  publishing  operations”  and 
not  as  a  punitive  act  against 
union  members. 


Deerfield  in  PR 

Chicago 

Eddie  Deerfield  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  at  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Sills  &  Co.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency.  He  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  former  Chicago 
newspaperman  (Chicago  Times, 
news 


1945-48)  and  television 
editor  (WGN-TV,  1952-56). 
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MINNEAPOLIS  STAR 
TRIBUNE 


IS  COVERED 

EXCLUSIVELY 

BY  THE 

ST.PAUL  DISPATCH 
PIONEER  PRESS 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION: 

COMBINED  DAILY  224,51 4 
SUNDAY  200,290 


Ramsey,  Dakota  and  Washington  Counties 


Representat/ves 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Minneapolis  •  St.  Paul 


Soufcev  June.  1964.  Sciles  Mtinocjemenf  Suivey  Buying  Power 
ABC  Pef>ofts,  Mtifch  31,1 963 


EFFECTIVE  BUYING  POWER  $1 ,366,830,000 


TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES .  $741,838,000 


DISPATCH  PIONEER  PRESS  BLANKET  COVERAGE 
OP  THE  169,500  ST.  PAUL  "HALF”  HOUSEHOLDS: 


ST.  m  PAUL 


DISPATCH 


PIONEER  PREtl 


POPULATION 


591,000 


ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH- 
PIONEER  PRESS 


In  most  large  metropolitan  areas  with  two  or  more  news¬ 
papers,  advertisers  may  buy  a  veneer  of  coverage  with 
one  paper,  then  add  layers  oi  supplemental  coverage 
with  a  second  (or  third)  paper. 

BUT  ...  IN  ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS,  AN  ADVERTISER 
MUST  USE  BOTH  NEWSPAPERS  TO  REACH  BOTH 
"HALVES"  OF  THE  TWIN  CITY  MARKET! 

Each  of  the  two  papers  delivers  saturation  coverage  of 
only  its  own  "half"  of  the  metropolitan  area. 


188,768 


139,088 


COMBINED  DAILY 
CIRCULATION 


SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION 


Newspaper 
Pix  Service 
Discontinues 


Guild  Allows  Half-Day 
Basis  for  Overtime 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Post  unit  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  have  reached  a  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  on  a  two-year 
contract  providing  an  increase 
of  $9.50  at  the  present  top 
minimum  of  $171.  The  increase 
for  1964  would  range  from  $2 
for  those  receiving  under  $65 
to  $6  for  those  earning  more 
than  $195.  The  increase  for  the 
following  year  would  be  from 
$1.50  to  $5.50. 

Other  provisions  include  a 
four-week  vacation  after  10 
years  (instead  of  the  present 
15),  90  days  dismissal  notice  in 
case  of  automation  and  retrain¬ 
ing  of  up  to  three  months  for 
available  jobs.  The  guild  would 
permit  an  employe  called  in  on 
his  day  off  to  work  half  the  day 
at  overtime  at  his  choice  when 
the  work  is  completed  in  half  a 
day.  The  old  contract  called  for 
a  full  day  of  overtime  pay. 


Computer  Might  Have  Helped 


Santa  Fe 

A  few  weeks  ago  Santa  Fe’s  Chamber  of  Commerce 
built  itself  a  new  building,  and  about  the  time  of  its  com¬ 
pletion,  a  hand-made  wrought  iron  sign  of  a  type  of  work¬ 
manship  more-or-less  typical  of  this  area  was  made  for  it 
by  a  local  craftsman  and  put  into  place  on  front  of  the 
structure. 

Nobody  apparently  paid  much  attention,  but  a  few  people 
noticed  the  words  misspelled,  and  New  Mexican  editor  Jim 
Colegrove  sent  out  a  reporter,  famous  throughout  the 
Southwest  for  the  fact  that  he’s  better  at  digging  out  hot 
stories  than  he  is  at  spelling,  to  get  a  picture  of  the  sign. 

“Hell,”  he  said  when  he  returned  a  few  minutes  later 
without  a  picture,  “that  sign’s  not  misspelled!” 

Colegrove  laughed  and  sent  out  another  staffer,  who 
came  back  shortly  with  the  photo. 


Crimley  Moves  Up 

Robert  J.  Crimley,  a  former 
Utica  newspaperman  who  went 
into  public  relations  nine  years 
ago,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  promotions  in  the  PR  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  Airlines,  New 
York. 


3  Publishers  Given 
Iowa  Press  Awards 


Science  is  news,  lively  and  vital  news.  A 
fast-rising  multitude  of  persons  wants  to 
read  more  of  it. 


Since  1921  Science  Service  reporters  have 
been  trodding  through  scientific  fields,  dis¬ 
tilling  the  meaning  of  discoveries  and  in¬ 
terpreting  their  impact  for  the  public.  They 
are  backed  by  eminent  scientific  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  trustees. 


We  follow  and  cover  meetings  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  watch  scientific  and  technical  journals 
by  the  scores,  engage  in  corridor  gossip  with 
hundreds  of  scientists.  Our  stories  are  fasci¬ 
nating  AND  true,  not  fascinating  if  true. 


1719  N  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20036 


For  free  trial  service  phone 
202-667-2255 
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A  proven  press . . .  not  a  prototype 


It  took  over  three  years  of  research,  engineering,  testing  and  several  over  and  over  again.  Colormatic  units  are  now  in  service  througho 

million  dollars  to  develop— and  perfect— the  Hoe  Colormatic.  This  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  turning  out  high  quality  produc 

was  all  done  under  Hoe’s  roof...  at  Hoe’s  expense ...  not  on  the  ...  in  black  and  white  and  ROP  color...  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  PPH. 

customer’s  property. ..  not  on  the  customer’s  time  and  money.  Once  providing  their  owners  with  a  trouble-free,  profitable  operation.  Hi 

the  Colormatic  was  ready— and  not  before— it  was  introduced  to  the  invites  comparison  of  the  many  unique  features  of  the  Colormatic 

industry.  As  always,  there  is  room  for  improvement— and  h  including  the  most  advanced  ink  motion  system  ever  devi 

there  have  been  many  improvements  in  the  Colormatic— but  oped— with  those  of  any  other  press  available.  It  is  with  con 

the  basic  engineering  concepts  of  the  Colormatic  have  been  I  denceintheoutcomethatwereiterate:LooktoHoeforProgre 

right  from  the  beginning  and  have  been  proven  in  the  field . . .  COLORMATIC  in  Printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138  St.,  Bronx  54,  N. 


THE  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  Org.,  INC 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 
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Libel  Victory  Won, 
Editor  Raps  Courts 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Stanley  Fink,  editor  of  the 
I  Atlantic  City  Press,  called  for  “a 
hard  look  at  the  state’s  judicial 
system”  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
three-year-old  liliel  action  and 
countersuit  which  was  completed 
in  Cape  May  City  after  a 
month-lonp  trial. 

In  the  action,  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  John  S.  Adams, 
president  and  publisher;  Mr. 
Fink;  State  Editor  William 
McMahon,  cojjyreader  William 
I  Green,  and  two  reporters  were 
named  as  co-defendants  by 
I  Walter  C.  Wriprht  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Cape  May  City. 

Mayor  Wright  alleged  the 
Press  libelled  him  in  an  article 
published  Feb.  1,  1961. 

On  Sept.  11,  1961,  the  paper 
filed  a  counter  action,  charging 
Mayor  Wright  with  slander  and 
libel  during  a  news  conference 
and  in  a  story  published  in  a 
Cape  May  County  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

‘No  Cause’  Verdicts 

On  the  20th  day  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  trial,  lK)th  cases  went 
to  a  jurj%  which  in  two  hours 
and  45  minutes  ruled  there  was 
no  cause  for  action  in  either 
case. 

Commenting  after  the  verdict, 
Mr.  Fink  declared: 

“If  cases  as  trivial  as  this  are 
permitted  to  go  on,  the  courts 
are  failing  to  assert  their  full 
responsibility  for  making  a 
clear-cut  decision  regarding  the 
I  rights  of  a  free  press, 
j  “By  failing  to  do  so,  the 
courts  are  inadvertently  endan¬ 
gering  freedom  of  the  press  and 
are  placing  an  unfair  economic 
I  burden  on  the  newspapers 
j  involved. 

I  “If  the  Cape  May  suit  had 
been  against  a  .smaller  and  less 
financially-able  newspaper,  the 
I  costs  of  defending  its  basic 
'  right  would  have  forced  that 
I  newspaper  out  of  business. 

[  “In  the  light  of  the  recent 
i  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
New  York  Times  case,  the  case 
against  the  Press  was  weak  and 
petty.  It  was  obvious  there  was 
no  malice  by  the  Press  against 
anyone.  We  were  doing  nothing 
more  than  exercising  our  basic 
right — and  duty — to  gain  unim¬ 
peded  access  to  the  news  and  to 
express  fair  comment  on  that 
news. 

“But  the  courts  also  have  a 
responsibility  here,  and  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  guarantee  that 
newspapers,  in  pursuing  their 


legitimate  service  to  the  om- 
munity,  will  l)e  protected  rom 
unwarranted  court  suits  to 
decide  before,  the  oxpenditi  e  of 
huge  sums  is  made  necc  <ary 
whether  a  public  official  is  uing 
merely  to  harass  a  news]  iper 
which  he  can  bend  to  his  w  11  or 
whether  he  has  sub.st:i  ntial 
grounds  for  his  suit. 

“The  fact  that  the  case  was 
even  permitted  to  occupy  the 
court’s  valuable  time,  tying  up 
14  jurors  and  several  litigants, 
and  wasting  the  taxpayer’s — 
and  our — money,  calls  for  a  Iiard 
look  at  the  State’s  judicial  sys¬ 
tem.” 

‘News  Blackout’ 

The  action  against  the  Press 
.stemmed  from  a  telephone  call 
from  a  Press  reporter,  Michael 
Comerford,  to  Mayor  Wright. 

After  Mr.  Comerford  identi¬ 
fied  himself.  Mayor  Wright  told 
him,  “Before  you  ask,  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  anything  about 
the  city,”  the  reporter  testified. 

The  Mayor  .said  his  city  had 
received  “some  bad  publicity”  in 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  the 
reporter  said,  and  added  that 
neither  he  nor  the  two  city 
councilmen  would  give  out  any 
news  until  “an  efficient  and 
orderly  means”  of  disseminating 
city  news  was  devised. 

Mr.  Comerford  wrote  a  story 
in  which  he  referred  to  a  “news 
blackout”  in  Cape  May  City. 

Several  counts  against  the 
individual  defendants  and  all 
action  against  Mr.  Adams  were 
dropped  before  the  case  went  to 
trial. 

In  the  Press  countersuit,  Mr. 
Comerford  testified  that  at  a 
press  conference.  Mayor  Wright 
termed  Comerford,  Fink  and 
William  H.  Thompson,  former 
head  of  the  paper’s  Cape  May 
bureau,  “liars”  and  “children  of 
the  devil,”  and  referred  to  “the 
dishonest  Atlantic  City  Press.” 

The  Mayor  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  “Even  when  I  .spoke  about 
the  unfairness  of  the  Press  at 
public  meetings,  they  went  and 
put  my  criticism  in  the  paper.” 
• 

New  Edilor-in-Chief 

Hedley  W.  Donovan.  49,  has 
been  named  editor-in-chief  of 
Time  Inc.  publications.  Henry 
R.  Luce,  who  has  held  the  post 
since  1944,  is  now  editorial 
chairman.  Before  going  to 
Time  Inc.  in  1945,  Mr.  Dono¬ 
van  was  a  reporter  for  five 
years  with  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 
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S»attl«  Times  photo  by  Josef  Scaylea 

Throngs  of  visitors  examine  pleasure  craft  of  all  sizes  at  Seattle's  annual  boat  show, 
indicative  of  the  Growth  City’s  tremendous  buying  power. 

Boat  registrations  and  marina  sales  estimates  show  a  boat  for  every  ten  persons 
living  in  the  Seattle  area— highest  per  capita  boat  ownership  in  the  United  States. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  The  Growth  Newspaper  in  Seattle 


Seattle  is  The  Growth  City  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

People  needing,  people  wanting,  people  seeing,  people  doing,  people  spending, 
people  buying,  people  reading.  Seven  out  of  every  10  newspaper  reading  families 
read  The  Seattle  Times. 

Do  you  want  to  talk  to  them? . . .  sell  to  them?  Place  your  "A”  schedules  consistently 
in  The  Seattle  Times. 

The  Best  Thing  About  The  Seattle  Times  is  the  People  Who  Read  It. 

fbe  Seattle  Simes 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


SEATTLE  is  a  PEOPLE  Place 
People  WANTING,  People  SPENDING,  People  BUYING 


UPl  salutes  these  forward-looking  U.S.  daily  newspapers, 

NEWS 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Register 
Troy,  Ala.,  Messenger 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  American 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Journal 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Gazette 
Fremont,  Calif.,  News-Register 
Martinez,  Calif.,  News-Gazette 
Rialto,  Calif.,  Record-News 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Union 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  Chronicle 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle 
Boise,  Ida.,  Evening  Statesman 
Aurora,  III.,  Beacon-News 
Edwardsville,  III.,  Madison  County 
Daily  News 

Herrin,  III.,  Spokesman 
Franklin,  Ind.,  Daily  Journal 
Goshen,  Ind.,  News 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Vidette-Messenger 
Crowley,  La.,  Daily  Signal 
Boston,  Mass.,  Herald 
Woburn,  Mass.,  Daily  Times 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Times  News 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Times 
Winnemucca,  Nev.,  Humboldt 
County  Bulletin 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Sentinel 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Morning  News 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Sun-Bulletin 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Messenger 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Union-Gazette 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Journal 
Ironton,  Ohio,  Tribune 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  Eagle-Gazette 
Wellston,  Ohio,  Sentinel 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Daily  Record 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  News  &  Courier 
Gonzales,  Tex.,  Inquirer 
Hillsboro,  Tex.,  Daily  Mirror 
Marlin,  Tex.,  Democrat 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Express  and  News 
Terrell,  Tex.,  Tribune 
Bennington,  Vt.,  Banner 
Antigo,  Wis.,  Journal 
Casper,  Wyo.,  Star  and  Tribune 


all  of  which  started  UPl  service  during  the  past  year. 


NEWSPICTURES 

Gadsden,  Ala.,  Times 
Troy,  Ala.,  Messenger 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  American 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Journal 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Commercial 
Springdale,  Ark.,  News 
Alameda,  Calif.,  Times  Star 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post-Advocate 
Berkeiey,  Calif.,  Gazette 
Concord,  Calif.,  Transcript 
Corona,  Calif.,  Independent 
Redding,  Calif.,  Record-Searchlight 
Rialto,  Calif.,  Record-News 
Richmond,  Calif.,  Independent 
Roseville,  Calif.,  Press-Tribune 
Sacramento,  Caiif.,  Union 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  Chronicie 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  Journal  and  News 
Aurora,  III.,  Beacon-News 
DeKalb,  III.,  Chronicle 

Edwardsville,  III.,  Madison  County  Daily  News 

Moline,  III.,  Dispatch 

Wheaton,  III.,  Journal 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Daily  Journal 

Lebanon,  Ind.,  Daily  Reporter 

Peru,  Ind.,  Tribune 

Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Vidette-Messenger 

Wabash,  Ind.,  Plain  Dealer 

Ames,  Iowa,  Tribune 

Cedar  Fails,  Iowa,  Record 

Clinton,  Iowa,  Heraid 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  Telegraph-Herald 

Spencer,  Iowa,  Reporter 

Washington,  Iowa,  Journal 

Franklin,  La.,  Banner-Tribune 

Hammond,  La.,  Daily  Star 

Boston,  Mass.,  Herald 

Boston,  Mass.,  Traveler 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Eagle-Tribune 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Times 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot-Ledger 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  Tribune 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Times  News 

Laurel,  Miss.,  Leader-Call 


NEWSPICTURES  continued 
Meridian,  Miss.,  Star 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  Chronicle 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Capital  News  and  Post-Tribune 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Sentinel 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Record 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Evening  News 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Sun-Bulletin 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Messenger 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Press-Republican 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Union-Gazette 

Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  News-Argus 

Jacksonville,  N.  C.,  Daily  News 

Sanford,  N.  C.,  Herald 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  Jeffersonian 

Canton,  Ohio,  Repository 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  Eagle-Gazette 

Altus,  Okla.,  Times-Democrat 

Duncan,  Okla.,  Banner 

Enid,  Okla.,  News  and  Eagle 

McAlester,  Okla.,  News-Capital 

Norman,  Okla.,  Transcript 

Stillwater,  Okla.,  News-Press 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  Intelligencer 

Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  Spirit 

Reading,  Pa.,  Times  and  Eagle 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Local  News 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  News  &  Courier 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  Daily  Herald 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  Messenger 

Longview,  Tex.,  Journal  and  News 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Express  and  News 

Bennington,  Vt.,  Banner 

Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Times  and  West  Virginian 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  News-Republic 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Daily  Citizen 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Leader  and  Telegram 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Daily  Northwestern 

Portage,  Wis.,  Register 

Casper,  Wyo.,  Star  and  Tribune 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  Rocket  and  Sunday  Miner 


United 

press  I 

T  nternational 


\E^  SPARER  LAW 


Judgment  Affirmed 
For  Divorce  Item 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  danger  of  libel  lurks  in 
those  little  6-point  briefs  com¬ 
piled  from  the  official  records  of 
betrothals,  marriages,  births, 
divorces  and  child  custody. 

They  may  become  actionable 
without  proof  of  malice  or  spe¬ 
cial  damage. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington  which  held  the 
Spokane  Chronicle  liable  to  dam¬ 
ages  claimed  by  a  man  whose 
divorce  notice  was  published  14 
months  after  he  had  remarried. 
(388  Pac.  2d  976). 

The  Chronicle  of  April  21, 
1961  listed  under  Brief  City 
Notes  the  following  item:  “Di¬ 
vorce  granted.  Hazel  M.  Pitts 
from  Philip  Pitts.” 

Affirming  a  lower  court  judg¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  husband, 
the  Supreme  Court  stated : 

“The  printing  of  this  state¬ 
ment  was  a  mistake  on  behalf  of 
the  publisher.  The  reporter 
evidently  failed  to  check  the 


documents  that  were  filed  and 
there  was  no  malice  or  ill  will 
involved  in  any  way. 

“However  the  publisher  gave 
the  impression  to  those  who  read 
it  that  the  husband,  Philip  C. 
Pitts,  had  not  been  divorced 
from  his  former  wife.  Hazel  M. 
Pitts,  until  about  April  21,  1961, 
and  that  his  marriage  to  Donna 
Pitts,  his  present  wife,  was 
illegal  and  l^at  he  was  a  biga¬ 
mist. 

Sarcastic  Remarks 

“Several  of  their  friends 
called  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitts 
by  telephone  and  made  sarcastic 
remarks  about  them  being  biga¬ 
mists.  One  of  their  neighbors’ 
families  refused  to  let  the  Pitts 
children  play  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  of  their  other 
friends  was  rather  indignant 
about  the  entire  matter,  refusing 
to  take  any  explanation  that  was 
offered  by  the  Pitts.  The  fellow 
employes  of  Mr.  Pitts  would  dis¬ 


Your  LINK  to 

A  Dependable  Source  of 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

For  Your 

TYPE  SEHING 

Equipment . 

SPARTAN  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

Natural  and  seven  colors  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Link  Paper  Company 

45  Cedar  Lane,  Englewood,  N.  J.  •  N.  Y.  Phone:  CO  7-4100 


cuss  this  matter  in  his  presence 
at  their  place  of  employment. 

“There  seems  to  be  an  erron¬ 
eous  impression,”  continued  the 
court,  “that  to  be  libelous  in 
themselves  the  statements  in  a 
publication  must  be  so  clearly 
defamatory  that  it  ceases  to  be  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury  and 
is  a  matter  concerning  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  reasonable  men 
and  becomes  a  question  of  law  to 
be  determined  by  the  court.  To 
this  impression  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  with  statements  that 
whether  a  writing  is  libelous  in 
itself  is  a  matter  of  law.  This 
is  subject  to  exceptions  .  .  . 

“This  is  particularly  true 
where  the  words  relied  on  as 
libelous  in  themselv'es  depend 
upon  innuendo  or  upon  extrinsic 
circumstances  such  as  where 
they  are  published  and  who  read 
them.” 

A  Case  in  England 

To  this  the  court  added  an 
extract  from  the  decision  of  a 
similar  controversy  recently  be¬ 
fore  a  court  in  England: 

“A  man  named  Cassidy  who 
for  some  reason  called  himself 
Corrigan  and  described  himself 
as  a  general  in  the  Mexican 
army  was  married  to  a  lady  who 
also  called  herself  Mrs.  Cassidy 
or  Mrs.  Corrigan. 

“Her  husband  occasionally 
came  and  stayed  with  her  at  her 
flat  and  her  acquaintances  met 
him.  Cassidy  achieved  some 
notoriety  in  racing  circles  and 
in  indiscriminate  relations  with 
women  and  at  a  race  meeting 
he  posed,  in  company  with  a 
lady,  to  a  racing  photographer, 
to  whom  he  said  he  was  engaged 
to  marry  the  lady  and  the  pho¬ 
tographer  might  announce  it. 

“The  photographer  without 
further  inquiry,  sent  the  photo¬ 
graph  to  the  Daily  Mirror  with 
an  inscription:  ‘Mr.  M.  Corri¬ 
gan,  the  race  horse  owner  and 
Miss  X’ — I  omit  the  name — 
‘whose  engagement  has  been 
announced’  and  the  Daily  Mirror 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
SAN  f  RANCiSCO,  220  Monlyomery 
ATLANTA.  34  P«.icht»ee.  N  E 
CHICAGO  17S  W  J*ct.»on 
NEW  YORK,  111  Jolip 
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published  both  photograph  and 
inscription. 

“This  paper  was  read  by  the 
female  acquaintances  of  Mrs. 
Cassidy  or  Mrs.  Corrigan,  who 
gave  evidence  that  they  under¬ 
stood  from  it  that  the  lady  was 
not  married  to  Mr.  M.  Corrigan 
and  had  no  legal  right  to  take 
his  name  and  that  they  formed 
a  bad  opinion  of  her  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

“Mrs.  Cassidy  accordingly 
brought  an  action  for  li^l 
against  the  newspaper  setting 
out  these  words,  with  the  in¬ 
nuendo  meaning  thereby  that 
the  plaintiff  was  an  immoral 
woman  who  had  cohabited  with 
Corrigan  without  being  married 
to  him.” 

The  libeled  woman  was 
awarded  £500. 

• 

Libel  Suit  Moved 
To  Federal  Court 

Oklahoma  City 

The  $10  million  libel  suit 
brought  by  W.  P.  Bill  Atkinson, 
Midwest  City,  against  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  has  been  moved 
into  federal  court  on  grounds  it 
involves  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  New  York  Times  case. 

He  filed  against  the  company 
and  its  two  top  officers  as  a 
result  of  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in  1962 
when  Mr.  Atkinson  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Democratic  guberna¬ 
torial  nomination. 

Suit  had  been  set  for  trial 
April  20  in  Okmulgee  county 
district  court. 

The  transfer  petition  chal¬ 
lenges  a  part  of  an  Oklahoma 
libel  law  which  says  an  injurious 
publication  is  presumed  to  have 
been  malicious.  The  petition  con¬ 
tends  that  the  March  9  ruling 
held  such  laws  presuming  malice 
as  “constitutionally  insufficient” 
for  recovery  of  damages. 

• 

Lawyers  Brief  Staffs 
On  Illinois  Libel  Law 

Aurora,  Ill. 

Copley  newspapers  of  Aurora, 
Elgin,  Joliet  and  Springfield,  III., 
were  represented  at  a  seminar 
on  libel,  privacy  and  legal  pro¬ 
cedures  for  editorial  department 
employees  conducted  by  an  Au¬ 
rora  law  firm  April  2. 

The  program  was  conducted 
by  Lambert  M.  Ochsenschlager 
and  Stephen  J.  Mrkvicka  of  the 
Aurora  law  firm  of  Reid,  Och¬ 
senschlager,  Murphy  and  Hupp. 
Those  attending  were  given  an 
opportunity  of  asking  questions 
regarding  specific  problems  and 
were  also  provided  with  a  20- 
page  memorandum  covering  the 
Illinois  laws  regarding  libel  and 
right  of  privacy  as  well  as  re¬ 
viewing  basic  legal  procedures. 
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Sinclair  and  Carrol 


dlors  and  Toners 


Bulletin  No.  7— approved  quality  standard 
of  the  industry  .  .  .  choice  of  agencies 
demanding  superior  reproduction 


Newspaper  share  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar  has  grown  phenomenally  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Sinclair  &  Carroll  process  colors  and 
toners  in  1956  as  the  yardstick  of  color  quality 


By  far  the  greatest  progress  in  excellence  of 
reproduction,  advertiser  satisfaction,  and  total 
color  lineage  has  been  enjoyed  by  newspapers 
using  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA-AAAA  ap¬ 
proved  Inks. 


This  is  the  book  that  shows  the  colors  and 
toners  that  win  awards,  customer  satisfaction 
and  more  color  lineage  for  you. 


For  that  visible  edge  of  superior  brilliance 
and  clarity,  for  the  uniformity  of  reproduction 
that  wins  agency  confidence  and  awards  alike, 
buy  and  use  exclusively  Sinclair  and  Carroll 
ROP  color  inks. 


NEWSPAPER 


Colors  and  Toners 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 
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News,  and  Turner  Catledge,  try,  according  to  CBS  News.  always,  with  our  editors  and  our 

managing  editor  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Catledge  said  the  agree-  reporters.  The  computer  and  its 
In  extension  of  the  use  of  ment  with  CBS  News  was  a  products  will  be  a  tremendous 
computers  in  elections,  the  further  extension  of  attempts  by  aid  to  them,  but,  in  the  last 
Times  has  purchased  rights  to  the  Times  to  use  new  techniques  analysis,  it  will  be  the  judg  ment 
use  CBS  News’  Vote  Profile  in  the  coverage  of  news.  of  our  news  men  that  will  hape 

Analysis,  which  gives  informa-  “I  would  like  to  emphasize,”  our  news  reports.” 
tion  on  v’oting  performance  he  added,  “that  this  new  tool  The  Times  will  have  exclusive 
among  ethnic,  religious,  demo-  will  be  u.sed  by  our  political  daily  newspaper  rights  to  Vote 
graphic  and  other  .social  groups,  reporters  in  the  writing  of  their  Profile  Analysis  data  in  the  New 
The  VPA  also  permits  early  and  stories  during  the  campaign  and  York  metropolitan  area,  and  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  on  election  night.  The  ultimate  New  York  Times  News  Service 
outcome  of  races  on  a  .state-  responsibility  for  our  news  and  will  di.stribute  stories  utilizing 
wide  basis  throughout  the  coun-  the  way  it  is  written  lies,  as  Vote  Profile  Analysis  data  to  its 


New  York  Times 
Buys  VPA  for 
Election  Stories 


The  Netv  York  Thnes  will 
employ  figures  and  analyses 
from  CBS  News  in  its  coverage 
of  the  November  3  election,  it 
was  announced  by  Fred  W. 
Friendly,  president  of  CBS 


5  Are  Promoted 
On  Circulation  Staff 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Five  circulation  department 
promotions  have  been  announced 
by  William  C.  Green  Jr.,  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  and  Post-Her¬ 
ald. 

They  are: 

Robert  E.  Foreman,  assistant 
state  circulation  manager  to  cir¬ 
culation-distribution  manager. 

J.  C.  Rockett,  assistant  city 
circulation  manager  to  city  home 
delivery  manager. 

Roy  A.  Rhodes  Jr.,  branch 
manager  to  assistant  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Lewis  Ray,  Mississippi  dis¬ 
trict  manager  to  assistant  state 
circulation  manager. 

Lemmie  C.  Stabler,  assistant 
state  circulation  manager  to  cir¬ 
culation  office  managrer. 

Harry  Pendle  Sr.  continues 
as  state  circulation  manager 
and  J.  0.  Oliver  as  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


WE’RE  LIGHTING  OUR 
FIFTIETH  CANDLE 


In  fact,  Whitlock  is  celebrating  the  start  of  its 
second  half-century  of  continuous  growth  by  re¬ 
newing  our  dedication  to  helping  the  nation’s 
newspapers  achieve  their  challenging  circulation 
goals. 


Year  after  year,  Whitlock  works  together  with  a 
growing  number  of  America's  successful  news¬ 
papers,  always  helping  their  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ments  “sell  reading”  and  all  of  its  far-reaching 
benefits  to  more  and  more  modern  Americans. 
Reason  enough  to  say  we  truly  are  “An  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  People  Serving  The  Nation’s 
Newspapers.” 


Speedy  Growth 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

A  blue  banner  and  8-column 
story  on  top  of  Page  1  was  used 
by  the  Fullerton  News-Tribune 
to  announce  the  topping  of  the 
20.000  circulation  mark,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15,000  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  evening  daily  soon 
will  move  into  a  new  publishing 
plant. 


■  No  Service  Break 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
When  Larry  Walters,  16,  suf¬ 
fered  a  head  injury  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  he  refused  to 
go  to  the  hospital  until  his  pa¬ 
pers  were  delivered,  with  the 
help  of  ambulance  attendants. 
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It  was  said  in  The  Bulletin: 

“I  had  cancer.”  As  a  result,  several 

thousand  other 
Philadelphia 
women  know  they 
don’t  have  cancer. 


A  Philadelphia  housewife  told 
this  story  in  The  Bulletin: 

“I  had  cancer— and  why  I’m  alive 
to  talk  about  it.”  Because  she 
took  the  “Pap”  test,  the  cancer 
was  discovered— and  cured. 

This  story  led  thousands  of 
Philadelphia  women  to  ask  the 
American  Cancer  Society, 

“Where  can  I  get  a  checkup?” 


This  is  evidence  of  The  Bulletin’s 
influence  in  Greater  Philadelphia. 

And  this  editorial  influence 
translates  into  reader  response 
for  you.  Your  story  hits  home 
when  you  tell  jt  in  The  Bulletin. 
That’s  why,  for  example. 

The  Bulletin  has  led  Philadelphia 
daily  newspapers  in  total 
advertising  for  26  consecutive  years. 


The  influence  of  the  printed  word 
spreads  in  ever-widening  circles 
when  people  believe  in  a  newspaper. 


MKMBKR  MILLION  MARKET 
XEWSI’AI’KRS.  INC. 

New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue.  Yl’kon  6-8131  • 
CliicaKo:  333  N.  Miehifran  Blvd..  STate  2-0103 
•  Detroit:  601  Northland  Towers,  Southfleld. 
112-5872  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street. 
IMluirlas  2-5122  •  Los  Angeles:  3510  Wilsliire 
Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251 

Florida  Representative :  Tlie  Leonard  Company, 
311  Lincoln  Road.  Miami  Beach,  JEfferson  s-6611 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


WOOD  and  SCOTT  EQUIPMENT 
enjoys  recognized 


around  the  world 


THE  NEW  WOOD 
CUSTOM  "75” 
PRESS  UNIT 


NEW  —  in  design,  operation  and 
performance.  A  competitively 
priced  press  unit,  custom-built 
and  engineered  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  requirements  with  produc¬ 
tion  speeds  up  to  70,000  PPH. 
Built-in  features  improve  print¬ 
ing  and  assure  greater  flexibility 
and  ease  of  adjustment.  Im¬ 
proved  devices  for  black  &  white 
and  multi-color  printing,  newly 
designed  high-speed  folder, 
choice  of  Console  Ink  Controls 
to  provide  individual  column  or 
full  width  printing. 


"ECONOMY"  UNITS 
REELS,  TENSIONS- 
AUTOPASTERS 


REELS,  TENSIONS, 
AUTOPASTERS 


WOOD  SPECIAL 
5-COLOR  UNIT 


SCOTT  SPECIAL 
4-COLOR  UNIT 


Complete,  self-contained  Reel, 
Tension,  Autopuster  units— han¬ 
dles  rolls  up  to  42"  diameter,  from 
15"  to  40"  in  width.  Replicas  of 
larfrer  newspaper  type  etiuip- 
ments  —  lower  in  cost,  can  be 
attached  to  all  makes  of  web  fed 


Standard  reels  or  Autoreels,  sta¬ 
tionary  strap  or  running  belt 
tensions,  Electrotab,  PIV  or  Thy- 
motrol  Autopasters.  Built  to  meet 
specific  flying  paster  require¬ 
ments  in  roll  sizes  from  30"  to  66" 


An  added  fifth  Color  increases  unit 
color  range  to  include  the  full 
spectrum.  Five  console  height  ink 
control  panels,  one  for  each  color, 
permits  individual  or  full-page 


Four  color-plate  cylinders 
grouped  around  single  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder.  Designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  in  newspaper 


adjustment. 


multi-color  printing. 


diameter,  16"  to  150"  in  width. 


presses. 


WOOD  and  SCOTT  Machinery  comprises  the  most  complete  line  of 
Pressroom,  Reelroom  and  Stereotype  Equipment  in  the  world. 

•  WOOD  -  Custom  “75"  Press  Units  •  Electrotab,  PIV,  Thymotrol 

•  SCOTT  -  Super  70  and  Super  60  Autopasters 

Press  Units  •  Tensionplate  Supermatic  Autoplate 

•  WOOD  —  5'Color  Unit  •  Supermatic  Autoplate 

•  SCOTT  -  4  Color  Unit  •  Special  Tensionplate  Autoplate 

•  3-arm  Standard  Reels  and  Autoreels  •  Special  Autoplate 

•  Stationary  Strap  and  Running  Belt  •  NEW  Heavy  Duty  Tensionplate 

Tensions  Autoplate 

LITERATURE  DESCRIBING  ANY  MACHINE,  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 


NEW  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate 
NEW  Standard  Pony  Autoplate 
Plate  Pre-Registering  Machines 
Automatic  Plate  Marking  Device 
Automatic  Chip  Removal  System 
Automatic  Tail  and  Chip  Conveyor 
NEW  SCOTT -3-2  Folder 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY 
and  the  SUPER  SIXTY 
PRESS  UNITS 


ALL  NEW!  In  design,  perform¬ 
ance,  operation  and  simplicity  of 
adjustment  and  control.  Built  to 
print  up  to  70,000  PPH.  Over  24 
patentable  features  distinguish 
the  Super  70  and  Super  60  as  the 
newest,  most  advanced  press  units 
on  the  market. 


NEW  STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


TENSIONPLATE  SUPERMATIC 


Fully  Automatic  plate  castinR  machine,  for  use  with  Tensionplate 
type  cylinder  plate  lockup.  Casts,  shaves,  trims,  cools  finished 
plates  at  a  rate  of  3'A  plates  per  minute.  Also  available  for  Com¬ 
pression  Type  Lockup. 


SPECIAL 

TENSIONPLATE  AUTOPLATE 

.Semi-Automatic  in  operation  ...  repeats  many  of  the  Automatic 
functions  of  the  Supermatic.  Proiluces  finished  plates  at  a  rate  of 
1  '/i  plates  per  minute.  Also  available  for  Compression  Type  Lockup. 


Economical  to  install  and  operate.  Furnished  complete  with  all 
necessary  wirinp,  pipinir  and  electrical  equipment.  Casts,  shaves, 
trims  and  cools  Stereotype  plates.  Ideal  plate  casting  machine  for 
small  city  dailies,  weeklies. 


NEW  TENSIONPLATE  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

Designed  to  meet  the  need  of  medium  and  small  newspapers  for 
Tensionplate  lockup.  Combines  casting,  shaving  and  trimming 
with  milling  machine  and  Automatic  Cooling  and  Drying  Stand. 
Finished  plates,  milled  for  underside  lockup,  delivered  at  a  rate  of 
llx  plates  per  minute.  Alsu  available  for  Compression  Type  Lockup. 


1 


De-Inked  Newsprint 
Output  Increased 


When  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago  the  de-inking  and 
newsprint  plant  of  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.  at  Garfield,  N.  J., 
went  on  stream,  some  people  in 
the  paper  industry  called  it 
“Scudder’s  Folly.” 

Today  this  plant  may  point 
the  way  to  easing  a  printing 
paper  shortage  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  population 
explosion  and  rapidly  increasing 
literacy  are  creating  a  sky¬ 
rocketing  paper  demand. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Everett 
Mahannah,  manager  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.,  who  de¬ 
signed  the  plant  conceived  by 
Richard  S.  Scudder,  publisher  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
his  chief  engineer,  Robert  Illing¬ 
worth. 

Messrs.  Scudder  and  Illing¬ 
worth  had  worked  11  years  on 
the  development  of  a  de-inking 
process  that  would  produce 
newsprint  from  waste  of  the 
same  quality,  and  at  the  same 
price,  as  newsprint  made  from 
wood  pulp. 

Many  experts  at  that  time 


said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  But 
today  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  process  works. 

The  Garden  State  plant,  origi¬ 
nally  designed  to  produce  150 
tons  of  newsprint  per  day,  now 
produces  204  tons  per  day  under 
the  management  of  John  H. 
Rich. 

While  initially  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  virgin  pulp  w’as  used, 
today  the  plant  operates  with 
100  percent  waste. 

The  entire  production  can  al¬ 
ways  be  sold  on  the  free  market 
to  other  publishers.  The  Newark 
News  takes  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  output,  primarily  for 
quality  control  purposes. 

Quality  of  the  output — includ¬ 
ing  printability,  brightness,  and 
opacity  —  compares  favorably 
with  the  average  wood  pulp 
newsprint,  according  to  regular 
tests  conducted  by  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  Inc.,  with 
samples  submitted  by  Garden 
State  customers. 

Production  costs,  according  to 
Mr.  Scudder,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  wood 
pulp  newsprint.  Output  to  those 


newspapers  which  contracted  for 
paper  before  the  mill  was  built 
is  sold  at  $10  per  ton  below 
Canadian  newsprint  prices.  Price 
differential  for  sales  contracted 
later  is  $5  per  ton.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  audit  of  production 
costs  made  by  Coverdale  & 
Colpitts  is  made  available  by 
Mr.  Scudder  to  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  process. 

Capital  investment  for  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  was 
almost  50  percent  less  than  for 
a  conventional  wood  pulp  mill, 
partly  because  the  plant  did  not 
need  the  heavy  pulping  and 
power  equipment. 

Additional  economies  were 
achieved  through  a  no-frills  but 
sound  plant  design  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  an  existing  power 
plant  which  was  overhauled  for 
the  Garden  State  mill. 

Plant  Construrtiun 

Soundness,  speed  and  low 
cost  do  not  always  go  together 
in  plant  construction,  plant  man¬ 
ager  John  Rich  points  out.  But 
all  three  were  achieved,  he  says, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
signer  team  of  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers. 

The  two-story  building,  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  little  over  a  year, 
is  of  light-weight  18-inch  cinder- 
block  construction  with  steel  and 
concrete  reinforcing.  The  use 
of  18-inch,  rather  than  smaller 
blocks  reduced  labor  costs. 

Glass  blocks,  rather  than  win¬ 
dows,  w'ere  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  All  floors  are  treated 
with  Emerycrete,  a  hard,  fiint- 
like  surface,  easy  to  keep  clean. 
The  precast  concrete  roof  has 
fiber  glass  insulation  over  all 
heated  areas. 

Soundness  of  the  flooring  was 
proven  when,  during  construc¬ 
tion,  a  35-ton  mobile  crane  op¬ 
erated  on  the  second  floor,  put¬ 
ting  the  mill  equipment  into 
place. 

The  power  plant,  formerly 
part  of  a  textile  mill,  is  in  an 
adjacent  building.  Water  needs 
of  the  plant  are  about  414  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  a  day.  Taken  from 
the  Passaic  River,  on  which  the 
plant  is  located,  the  water 
ranges  in  hardness  from  about 
40  ppm  to  a  high  120  ppm,  or 
better. 

Production  Line 

Most  waste  material  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  neatly  bundled  bales 
which  are  stacked  with  fork  lift 
trucks  to  the  full  height  of  the 
storage  room  which  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  2,000  tons. 

Two  batch  pulpers,  each 
powered  by  a  500-hp  motor, 
represent  the  heart  of  the 
patented  de-inking  process  de¬ 
veloped  by  Messrs.  Scudder  and 
Illingworth. 

A  normal  batch  consists  of 
about  9,000  pounds  of  waste 


news.  A  specially-developt  1  de- 
inking  fluid — a  detergen  -type 
chemical — is  added  here,  as  well 
as  hot  water.  The  batch  pi  lpers 
are  used  alternately,  each  cycle 
taking  about  30  minutes. 

The  stock  is  then  emptied  into 
a  continuous  pulper  where  rags, 
ropes,  wire  and  other  foreign 
material  are  removed.  Vfter 
dilution  to  about  1  percent,  the 
pulp  first  moves  to  two  centri- 
fliers,  then  to  Jonsson  screens, 
and  finally  to  either  of  two 
three-stage  counterflow  washers. 
Here,  the  effluent  from  the  first 
stage  is  wasted;  clean  water  is 
used  in  the  last  stage;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  stage 
of  washing,  the  stock  is  passed 
through  centri-cleaners. 

In  the  following  stages,  the 
process  resembles  closely  other 
newsprint  production  lines.  The 
proportioning  system  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  magnetic  flowmeters. 
There  is  a  Deculator  ahead  of 
the  paper  machine  to  remove 
foam.  The  machine  itself  has  a 
228-inch  wire,  128*4  feet  long. 
It  is  designed  to  produce  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint,  32-lb  basis 
weight,  24x36x500.  Operating 
speed  has  been  increased  to 
about  1600  fpm. 

Shrinkage  during  the  entire 
process  is  about  16  percent. 

The  plant  operates  with  four 
crews  of  about  25  men  each  in 
three  8-hour  shifts;  one  crew  al¬ 
ways  being  off.  Total  numl)er  of 
employes,  including  day  labor¬ 
ers  and  office  w'orkers,  is  143. 

Cost  of  Waste 

Waste  news  prices  in  the  New 
York  area  fluctuated  greatly  be¬ 
fore  Garden  State  appeared  in 
the  market  because  of  erratic 
demand.  Garden  State’s  steady 
demand  had  a  steadying  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  market  price, 
Since  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike,  the  price  has  remained 
stable  around  $24  per  ton. 

Garden  State  relies  on  three 
jobbers  for  its  supply — one  in 
the  New  England  area,  one  in 
New  York,  and  the  third  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  each  keeping 
to  his  own  purchasing  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75 
percent  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  end  up  in  the  incinerator  or 
on  the  garbage  dump.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  huge  waste  of  good 
raw'  material,  Mr.  Scudder 
points  out.  He  believes  that  with 
more  plants  like  his  in  operation, 
more  of  this  presently  wasted 
raw  material  would  come  on  the 
market;  in  fact,  if  its  collection 
could  be  organized,  it  might  be¬ 
come  a  tremendous  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  a  worthy  cause — much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Hallo¬ 
ween  trick  or  treat  custom  be¬ 
came  a  successful  fund  raising 
program  for  UNICEF,  the 
United  National  Children’s 
Fund. 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  its  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 
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Washington's  fashion  advertisers  have  one  distinct 
preference:  The  Star.  Year  in,  year  out,  they  place  far 
more  of  their  advertising  in  The  Star  than  in  either 
of  the  two  other  Washington  newspapers.* 


•SOURCE:  MEDIA  RECORDS  (ANY  YEAR) 


The  St:ar... 

Qualify 

Medium 

in  t:he 

IMa^ion^s 

Capi^ai 


THE  WASHIIMGTOIM  STAR 

Advertising  Representation  by  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
and  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


Indiana  Papers 
Give  Scholarships 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  partnership  between  Hoo- 
sier  newspapers  and  the  Indiana 
University  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  to  attract  talented  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  profession  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

As  part  of  the  program,  11 
newspapers  are  offering  scholar¬ 
ships  starting  this  fall,  follow¬ 
ing  a  pattern  tested  for  several 
years  by  the  Lafayette  Journal 
and  Courier  and  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Herald-Telephone. 

Next  year  a  dozen  more  pub¬ 
lications  are  planning  to  join 
the  program,  according  to  John 
E.  Stempel,  chairman  of  the 
University’s  Department  of 
Journalism. 

The  scholarships  will  vary  in 
nature,  depending  upon  the  sup¬ 
porting  newspapers,  with  the 
grants  covering  in  general  the 
cost  of  fees,  books  and  inciden¬ 
tals.  Some  will  be  for  a  single 
year.  Others  will  be  renewable 
depending  upon  the  students’ 
records.  Scholarships  will  be 
available  not  only  to  students 
interested  in  editorial  work  but 
in  business  management  and  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well. 

Newspapers  which  will  award 


pllHBiiMl 

I  the  high 

mV 

1  buy-dbility 

1  market 

1  Wilmington, 

1  DELAWARE 

where  effective  buying  income 


averages  more  than 
$9,500  per  household 
...  and  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan  gives  you 
economical  entree  to  of  homes 
for  dotails  contact: 

Story,  Brookt  A  Finity,  or 
Nowt-Journal  Paport 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


scholarships  next  fall  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  their  own  areas  are 
as  follows:  Crawf ordsville  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Review,  Kokomo  Trib¬ 
une,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Evansville  Press,  South  Bend 
Tribune,  Gary  Post-Tribune  and 
Northwest  Indiana  Sentinel, 
Peru  Daily  Tribune,  New  Castle 
Courier-Times,  Lafayette  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier,  and  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 

• 

(Iampu8  Daily  C.  E. 

To  ^  a  Real  Pro 

Iowa  City 

The  trustees  of  Student  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  have  approved  a  change 
in  the  staff  organization  of  the 
Daily  Iowan,  campus  newspaper. 
Starting  this  summer,  the  city 
editor  will  be  required  to  have 
worked  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
a  professional  daily  newspaper, 
preferably  on  the  city  desk,  and 
to  be  enrolled  in  graduate 
-school,  pur.suing  an  advanced 
degree. 

“The  primary  charge  of  the 
city  editor  will  be  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Daily  Iowan 
in  its  coverage  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,’’  Edward  P.  Bassett,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  said. 

“We  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  city  editor  will  in  no 
way  be  involved  in  policy  de¬ 
cision.  The  editor-in-chief  will 
have  complete  control  in  the 
newsroom.” 

• 

J-Eiirollment  Up 

Athens,  Ga. 

Enrollment  in  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  for  the 
spring  quarter  is  443,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  388  for  the  spring 
quarter  of  1963,  or  an  increase 
of  14  percent.  Ordinarily  the 
winter  and  spring  registrations 
are  below  that  of  the  fall  quar¬ 
ter,  but  this  year  there  has  been 
a  continually  increasing  enroll¬ 
ment,  according  to  Dean  John 
E.  Drewry. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


IN  TALENT  POOL — Two  of  the  six  journalism  scholarship  winners 
honored  at  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Journalism's  32nd 
Colorado  Newspaper  Conference  talk  with  Lawrence  G.  Fanning, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Charles  T.  Duncan, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  coeds  are  Linda  Joyner  of 
Greeley,  Colo.,  and  Sheryl  Grohne  of  Joliet,  III. 


Fellowship  Open 
In  Mass  Media 
At  Indiana  Univ. 

BU-iomington,  Ind. 

A  graduate  fellowship  is 
available  at  Indiana  University 
for  a  professional  communicator 
wishing  to  work  toward  a  Ph.D. 
in  Mass  Communications  start¬ 
ing  in  September.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  application  are  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  a  superior 
academic  record,  and  at  least 
a  year  of  professional  experience 
in  some  field  of  communications 
— the  mass  media,  advertising, 
publishing,  broadcasting,  etc.  A 
master’s  degree  in  some  related 
field  and  additional  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  required. 

$2,000  Stipend 

The  Mass  Communications 
program  at  Indiana  is  a  new  one 
aimed  at  producing  highly  quali¬ 
fied  teaching  and  research  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications.  It’s  an  interdepart¬ 
mental  program  administered  by 
a  committee  from  six  depart¬ 
ments  —  Audio-Visual,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Psychology,  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision,  Sociology  and  Speech- 
Theatre.  The  Ph.D.  in  Mass 
Communications  consists  of  a 
major  field  in  theory  and  princi¬ 
ples  from  the  six  participating 
departments,  and  two  minors — 
one  in  research  methods  and  one 
in  related  field  of  the  social 
sciences  or  applied  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  fellowship  carries  a  non- 
taxable  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the 
1964-65  academic  year  and  re¬ 
quires  no  duties. 

Interested  persons  are  re¬ 
quested  to  apply  to  Dr.  Jack  B. 
Ha.skins,  Chairman  of  Mass 
Communications,  Ernie  Pyle 
Hall,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  Applications 
should  be  received  not  later  than 
June  1. 


381  Teachers  Given 
J'School  Grants 

Summer  study  grants  for  381 
high  school  journalism  teachers 
and  publications  advisers  were 
announced  this  week  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund. 

Tuition,  textbooks,  board  and 
room,  and  in  some  cases  travel 
funds,  will  be  provided  for  the 
teachers  who  come  from  43 
states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  They  will  en¬ 
roll  at  36  colleges  where  gradu¬ 
ate  credits  are  offered  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

This  will  be  the  sixth  summer 
of  a  program  financed  by  gifts 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
During  this  period  more  than 
one  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  to  send  2,056  teachers  to 
school,  Paul  S.  Swensson,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  said. 

• 

Weekly  Papers  OflFer 
2  J'Scholarships 

Boston 

Two  $150  scholarships  for  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  journalism 
studies  in  New  England  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  been 
established  by  the  New  England 
Weekly  Press  Association,  made 
up  of  more  than  160  newspapers 
in  the  six-state  area. 

The  applicants  must  plan  to 
work  in  the  community  press  as 
a  career  or  to  enter  journalism 
or  a  related  field. 

NEWPA  headquarters  is  at 
Northeastern  University. 

• 

Scholarship  to  Girl 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Susan  Clyde,  a  19-year-old 
Evergreen  student  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  School  of 
Journalism,  has  won  the  Denver 
Press  Club  Scholarship,  given 
this  year  in  memory  of  the  late 
Steamboat  Springs  editor,  Mau¬ 
rice  W.  Leckenby. 
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“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


In  automatic  typesetting  the  Monarch  stands  alone  in  point  of  proven  performance 
and  in  ability  to  put  more  slugs  in  the  galley  hour-in  and  hour-out.  There’s  no 
question  that  Monarch  is  king  of  the  hill  .  .  .  three  quarters  of  Monarch  owners  have 
already  ordered  more.  Monarchswill  put  more  "Up  Time"  into  your  composing  room. 

■  INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 


REPEAT  ORDERS. .  .prove 
Monarch’s  “UP  TIME”  performance 
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Prof  Detects 
New  Breed 
Of  Reporter 

By  Freddie  Boyle 

Philadelphia 

A  new  breed  of  reporter  is 
coming  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  J.  Doug¬ 
las  Perry,  Temple  University 
journalism  professor  here  and 
former  newspaperman. 

The  new  breed  is  different 
from  his  predecessor  of  15  or 
20  years  ago  in  these  ways: 

1.  He’s  smarter. 

2.  He’s  more  serious  and  in¬ 
terested  in  using  his  job  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  society. 

3.  He’s  not  looking  for  a 
glamor  job. 

The  new  breed  is  so  much  in 
demand  by  editors  that  jobs  go 
begging  for  someone  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Perry,  who  has  been  at 
the  university  28  years,  said 
the  demand  by  city  editors  is 
the  result  of  disappearance  of 
the  old-time  prejudice  against 
journalism  graduates,  increasing 
competition  for  talent  and  good 
work  by  the  graduates. 


“It  used  to  be  a  disadvantage 
for  an  aspiring  reporter  to  tell 
a  city  editor  he  was  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  but  that’s  not 
the  case  anymore,’’  Mr.  Perry 
said. 

He  said  Temple  always  has 
more  requests  for  students  to 
fill  jobs  than  they  have  young 
men  and  women  to  take  the 
posts. 

About  80  students  are  in  the 
journalism  division  at  Temple 
now.  Graduates  this  year  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  number  about  20.  Sev¬ 
eral  seniors  already  have  jobs 
on  newspapers  and  expect  to 
continue  in  them. 

“We  encourage  students  to 
look  for  jobs  on  smaller  papers 
where  they  will  have  a  broader 
chance  to  do  all  kinds  of  news¬ 
paper  work,”  the  professor  re¬ 
marked.  “Later  they  can  go  to 
metropolitan  dailies.” 

The  professor  expressed  the 
view  that  small  dailies  know 
journalism  graduates  will  move 
on  to  larger  newspapers  as  they 
gain  experience,  but  the  papers 
are  glad  to  have  the  reporters 
anyway. 

When  the  Temple  student  gets 
his  bachelor’s  degree  he’s  ready 
for  a  reporter’s  job,  Mr.  Perry 
stated.  He  has  no  illusion  about 
high  salaries  and  top  assign¬ 
ments  to  begin  with  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  learn  a  lot  on  his  first 
job,  the  professor  declared. 


“We  no  longer  have  the  jour¬ 
nalism  student  who  aspires  to 
become  a  detective-reporter,”  he 
said.  “We  teach  the  men  and 
women  importance  of  getting  a 
good  story  exclusively,  but  we 
don’t  encourage  them  to  take 
over  the  role  of  policeman.” 

The  professor  worked  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  News 
before  coming  to  Temple  in 
1936. 

Montgomery  Runs 
For  Confess  Seat 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

John  Montgomery,  newspaper 
publisher,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress  from 
the  Second  Kansas  District. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  a  former 
State  Democratic  Chairman  and 
Highway  Commissioner  during 
the  administration  of  Governor 
George  Docking,  recently  with¬ 
drew  from  the  race  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committeeman 
in  the  interests  of  party  har¬ 
mony.  At  that  time  he  state<l 
that  he  was  considering  the  race 
for  Congress.  The  post  now  is 
held  by  William  H.  Avery, 
Wakefield  Republican,  who  is 
seeking  his  party’s  nomination 
for  governor  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  third- 
generation  publisher  of  the 
Junction  City  Daily  Union. 


Publisher’s  Widow 
Loses  Tax  Exemption 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Lucile  Evans,  widow  of 
Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  formei  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Na^shville  Toines- 
sean,  will  have  to  pay  $30,031 
in  taxes  on  $60,000  in  payments 
she  received  after  her  husband’s 
death. 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit  here  up¬ 
held  a  tax  court’s  finding  that 
the  $60,000  was  death  benefits 
and  could  not  be  considered 
gifts. 

Directors  of  the  Tenne.‘<sean 
Newspapers  Inc.  voted  in  July 
of  1955  to  give  Mrs.  Evans  the 
money  of  a  two-year  iieriod. 
She  listed  the  payments  on  her 
income  tax  i-eturns  but  did  not 
pay  taxes. 

• 

Cope  Seliolarsliip 

San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houston  Harte 
of  the  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers 
have  given  $25,000  to  Angelo 
State  College  to  endow  a  Millard 
Cope  Journalism  Award  for  .stu¬ 
dents  who  intend  to  pursue 
careers  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Mr.  Cope  was  publisher  of 
the  Standard-Times  here  when 
he  died  last  Jan.  4.  The  first 
scholarship  will  be  given  in 
1966. 


It 

beats 

the 

clock 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  ■■■ 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  IB 

*TRADEHARK 
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IF  YOU'RE  AN  APPLIANCE  MANUFACTURER  OR  DISTRIBUTOR,  ASK 

MR.  DAVID  MONDRY,  DETROIT  RETAILER,  HOW  TO  GET  BUSINESS  IN  DETROIT  . . . 


“Best  house-to-house  appliance  salesman 
in  Detroit  is  The  Detroit  News!” 


Mr.  David  Mondry  is  vice  president  and  general  man*  livered.  It  pays-off  for  us  with  big  volume,  next-day 

ager  of  Highland  Appliance  Company.  Their  11  big-  response  to  our  promotions— and  to  manufacturers’ 

volume  outlets  in  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  fea-  News-advertised  promotions  also.” 
ture  nationally-known  brands  of  household  appli-  Household  appliance  business  is  good  in  Detroit, 

ances,  television  and  radios.  Ask  Mr.  Mondry  how  to  Employment  is  high.  Promotions  are  pulling.  For  big 

get  volume  business  in  Detroit  and  he’ll  tell  you:  “We  volume  retail  results  from  your  Detroit  advertising, 
like  our  advertising  aimed  at  homeowners.  That’s  use  The  Detroit  News.  It  delivers  your  message  into 

why  we  rely  so  heavily  on  The  Detroit  News  with  its  more  than  700,000  homes  every  weekday;  more  than 

mass  circulation,  almost  all  of  which  is  home  de-  900,000  homes  every  Sunday. 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Niw  Yirk  OHIci:  30  East  42nd  Street  •  Chicaia  ORici.  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower  •  Pxific  Oltici:  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miami  Itxh:  The  Leonard  Co.,  3U  Lincoln  Road 


KiNG  Comics  Combine  Wide,  Genera!  Appeal  \^i!h  the  RBA^ERCHfP 
BONUC  of  Iniense  AHracfion  for  Cpeciaf  Age  or  Inferesf  Groups 

-for  instance: 

Everybody  \ 

enjoys  HI  AND  LOIS  TRUDY  fQl 


— especially  suburban  home  owners  and  "young  marrieds" 


Everybody 

tikes  ARCHIE 


and  PONYTAIL 


— especially  the  important  and  growing  teen-age  audience 


Everybody  ^ 

can  eniou  fhe  « I  ^  ^ 

adventures  of  CANYON  mkmM 


#1 


and  RIP 
i  KIRDY 


— especially  male  readers  looking  for  exciting  action,  beautiful  women  and  crisp  dialogue 


Everybody  ^ 

follows  the 

family  dramas  of  ■ 

THE  HEART  OF  JULIET  JONES 


M 


Everybody 

leughs  ef 

m  MRS.  FITZ 


—especially  the 
retired  and  the  elderly 


— especially  women  readers  who  are  devoted 
followers  of  serialized,  modern-day  fiction 


/O^  m//M  Comics  from  KING 


)OU/V<fAN  >  I  HAVe 
you  HAVE  \  NO  CNC. 
NOBOUy  (N  NO  ONE 
THfc  WOf^lU  AT  AIL. 

-  -  NO  0»i£  \  NOW  MAY 
WHO  CAN  '  I  e>PeAK 
HeLP  you?  ■  TO  A 
-  w  DOCTOR, 


OH?  ThEN  A  Close  F«'fNO*-  ■  I  HAVE 
0PA(#J*JNt5S  -  NOFPifNL^S 

AS50CJAIC  f  I  HAVE  NO  BUOWfcSd 
N  \  \  ASSOCiAfES-  .  f.- 


PUT  WE  MUST  HAVE  THE  NAME  OF  MClliK  >— 
NEAKESr  PELAHVE,  VR  WANOfcK^ - 

NO  PELATIVES. 


THE  RATlENr‘5  ^AAAE  tS  JOHN 
\  PAHOtH,  PP.  KIlCMLRE.  HE 
f  CAVS  Mfc  SUFFERS  FPO« 

.  FREQUENT  LOSS  OF  J. 
f  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I  shortness  of 

L  BREATH. AND  BODY 
\  RK3IPIT/ 


NURSE  TELLS  ME  HE  HAS 
NO  family*-  NOFRiCNOS 


;  MAN,  POCTOR.  NoeoPY  Gives  a 
>  ME--EACEPT  ME,  ANP  I  TRUST, 

'  MOW  lONO  PO  YOU  FIC-HJRE  IT  Wia 
\MAK£  Mt  whole  again  s*  A  WtE 


'  iFHfcMAS, 
MES  RtEP- 
INO  THEM 
.  A  PEEP 
‘  (  SECRET 


I  CAN  r  ANSWER 
THAT,  MR.  LtANGER. 


.  I  THOUGHT  I 
RECOONIZEP  THE 
FTATIENT,  POCTOR. 

1  -  I'M  TERRieiY  ' 
CORRY.  I  THINK  ^ 
1  WAS  MISTAKEN. 


MAJO/fi 


Bveryhiidy 

admires 

DR. 

KILDARE 


—especially 

the  millions 
who  watch  him 
faithfully 
on  television 


(Now  DR.  KILDARE  is  available  in  Sunday  Color.  One  of  the  biggest  hit  doily 
strips  of  the  post  15  years  goes  Sunday  by  popular  demand  of  editors  and  readers. 


Everybody  enjoys  BL0NDIE,@^  BARNEY  GOOGLE 
AND  SNUFFY  SMITH, BEETLE  BAILEY,  BUZ  SAWYER.S 
DONALD  DUCK,'^!’  HENRY,  g)  THE  PHANTOM  [§  and  THEY'LL 

DO  IT  EVERY  TIME-.^/></ each  has  ifs  "special  inieresi" 
group  of  particularly  loyal  fans 

Find  out  which  KING  “readership  bonus"  comics  ore  best  suited  to  build  new  family-wide 
and  “special  group"  readership  for  your  newspaper.  Contact  your  KING  representative  or 

R.  K.  ROGERS,  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  10017  ©kfs. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Herman  Shaps.  editor,  and  E<lward 
McCain*,  floor  covering  editor,  of 
HOME  FIRMSHINGS  DAILY 
will  set  off  on  \pril  28  for  a  four- 
day  tour  of  tufted  textile  floor  cov¬ 
ering  plants  in  the  area  arouiul 
CliattaiKKigu.  Tenn..  and  Dalton. 
Ga.  Then,  accompanied  hy  (iaines 
Hohhs,  Fairchild's  Chattanooga  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  they  will  go  to  Miami 
Beach  to  cover  the  May  3-6 
convention  of  the  Tufted  Textile 
Manufacturers  \ssn. 


Ed  ('.old's  next  presentation  of  his 
slide-illustrated  talks  on  the  "D>- 
namics  of  Retailing"  will  he  made 
on  May  A  Irefore  students  from  16 
high  schools  attending  the  Careers 
in  Retailing  Ixmference  sponsored 
hy  the  Dutchess  ('ounty  Community 
College  in  Poughkeepsie.  -N.  Y.  Mr. 
(k>ld.  who  is  Fairchild’s  retail  man¬ 
agement  s|iecialist.  also  gave  the 
presentation  before  the  conference 
of  the  Association  of  New  York 
.'state  Marketing  and  Retailing  Ed¬ 
ucators  on  April  24  in  Brooklyn. 


^X  illiam  Pvle.  editor  of  SI  PER- 
MARKET  .NEWS,  will  head  a  full 
team  of  reporters  attending  the 
Super  Market  Institute’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Mc('ormick  Place.  Chi¬ 
cago.  -April  26-29.  Working  with 
members  of  the  (Chicago  news 
bureau,  will  also  he  Steve  Weinstein, 
news  editor,  and  John  Manfrcsli 
from  the  \ew  A’ork  staff.  7.(KK) 
bonus  copies  of  the  April  27  issue  of 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  will  l>e 
distributed  to  visitors  attending  the 
exhibits. 


Fairchild's  Directory  Division  has 
just  issued  its  .'spring.  1%4.  edition 
of  the  “Domestics  &  Linens.  Rugs 
&  Shower  Curtains"  Directory  for 
distribution  to  retail  buyers  in  time 
for  their  fall  buying  plans.  It  lists 
4..i98  sources  of  merchandise. 


On  May  4.  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
will  publish  a  special  lift-out  sup¬ 
plement  covering  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  electronic  components  indus¬ 
try.  It  will  contain  analytical  articles 
written  hy  prominent  industry- 
figures  in  the  various  areas  of  elec- 
tnmic  components  as  well  as  con¬ 
tributions  from  Fairchild  News 
Senice  correspondents.  Coverage 
will  include  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  manufacturing,  distribution, 
marketing,  among  other  suhjec'ts. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Ea»t  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fabihhen  of 

Daily  Nawi  ItKord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Rev.  Donnelly  Assigned 
To  Rome  News  Post 

Washington 
The  Rev.  John  P.  Donnelly, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  has  been 
appointed  Rome  correspondent 
for  NCWC  News  Service. 

He  will  replace  Msgr.  James 
I.  Tucek  as  a  priest-member  of 
the  Rome  Bureau  staff.  Mon¬ 
signor  Tucek  is  returning  to  his 
diocese  of  Dallas-Ft.  Worth, 
after  several  years  as  head  of 
the  bureau.  James  C.  O’Neill, 
veteran  staffer  in  Rome,  re¬ 
placed  him  as  bureau  chief. 

Father  Donnelly  will  leave 
for  Rome  early  in  July.  A  1959 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
he  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  Kappa  Tau  Alpha. 


Larry  Fieuis  —  from  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Becuon  Journal, 
to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Tom  Such  an  —  to  suburban 
desk  of  the  Beacon  Journal. 


John  Ludwigson  —  from  re¬ 
write  staff  to  education  beat, 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer. 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE 


James  F’rancis  Rourke  — 
from  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  to  an  editor- 
writer  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington. 


JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 


The  hard-hitting  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  is  a  master  of 
prose  and  the  verbal  wallop  .  .  .  that’s  why  more  and 
more  knowledgeable  editors  swear  by  his  outstanding 
weekend  column,  AN  EDITOR’S  OUTLOOK.  Reader 
response  speaks  for  itself. 


Robert  Sheridan,  formerly 
with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  —  to  state  desk  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  ROBERT 
Rafsky  —  to  Courant  city  staff. 

Hi  It. 


Send  for  samples  and  rales. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 


John  Holmes  —  from  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  to  in¬ 
formation  department  at  Aetna 
i  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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mention 


THE  BOSS  DROPS  IN — On  his  recent  tour  of  AP  bureaus,  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher  (left)  paid  his  respects  to  Saigon  Cor¬ 
respondent  Malcolm  W.  Browne  (center)  who  has  been  winning  prizes 
for  his  stories  and  pictures  from  Viet  Nam.  Present  in  the  AP  office  at 
the  time  was  the  Rev.  Thich  Due  Nghiep,  secretary-general  of  the 
Buddhist  Association's  secural  council. 


Hkrb  Pklkky  —  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  AP,  replac¬ 
ing  Otto  Dofu^ung  —  now  on 
the  AP  World  Service  Desk. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Kelly  —  elected  Buffalo 
Evening  News  unit  chairman  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
* 

Eric  W.  Allen  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune  since  1956  and 
city  editor  for  eight  years  prior 
to  that  time  —  named  editor, 
succeeding  Robert  W.  Ruiil, 
editor  since  1918,  who  becomes 
president  and  publisher;  Earl 
H.  Adams,  city  editor  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Cleve  Twitchell, 
regional  editor  —  to  news  edi¬ 
tor;  Marjorie  O’Harra  —  to 
Mail  Tribune  legional  editor, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  L.  Elliott,  formerly 
of  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Daily 
World  and  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  and  for  past  eight  months 
city  editor  of  Grants  Pass 

(Ore.)  Daily  Courier  —  named 
^itor,  replacing  Paschal  Wil¬ 
son  —  to  wire  editor. 

41  *  « 

G.  Mathis  Sleeper  —  from 
county  beat  to  editor  of  the 

Mount  Holly  Burlington  County 
(N.  J.)  Herald. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  0.  Bailey — from  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  to  legisla¬ 
tive  staff.  Greater  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

♦  ♦  Xi 

J,  PiNOAKE  Browning — from 
reporter  to  city  editor,  Fred¬ 
erick  (Md.)  Post,  succeeding 
Edward  C.  McCann. 

*  III  « 

Dick  Turpin,  education  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
—  cited  by  California  Contract 
Cities  Association. 


T.  K.  VoDREY,  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Tribune  and  with  the 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times  —  ap¬ 
pointed  i)ublisher  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  La  Puente  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Journal,  replacing  Wayne 
Paulson,  who  will  return  to 
Ohio  where  he  owns  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Ledger 

*  X(  Xi 

Walter  C.  Johnson  —  from 
city-county  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Bonham  (Tex.) 
Banner-Press. 

Xc  X(  X( 

Jacques  Levy,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  —  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat. 

»■  >i>  * 

Wilson  Iaicke  —  to  news 
editor,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une;  William  R.  G.  Brown,  — 
from  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  to  assistant  news  editor. 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

CiiAFiN  Wallace  —  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  to 
Clopley  Newspapers  Education 
and  Training  Department;  Gene 
Gregston,  Tribune  sports  edi¬ 
tor  —  assigned  additional  duties 
as  acting  executive  news  editor; 
John  Sinor  —  from  the  Mo¬ 
desto  (Calif.)  Bee,  to  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Wineska  —  from 
advertising  manager,  Newport 
Beach  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot,  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  San  Fernando  (Calif.) 
Sun. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Baird,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  dog  writer  —  cited  by 
Providence  (R.  I.)  County  Ken¬ 
nel  Club. 
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“Summit  Meetings” 

That  Eased  Problems 

After  the  conventions,  encouraging  deveh 
opments  always  take  place  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

An  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  informal  affairs 
and  the  formal  programs  point  up  projects 
that  can  be  transplanted  back  home. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  pub' 
Ushers  in  the  months  ahead.  We  will  visit 
you  in  your  home  town  or  see  you  in  our 
offices  at  any  time,  and  always  toward  the 
end  of  bringing  buyer  and  seller  together 
on  a  sound  basis. 

ALLEN  RANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

America\s  Number  One  Market  Place 
for  Daily  Netespapers 

NEW  YORK  60  East  42ncl  St.  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 
WASHINGTON  1730  K  St.  N.W.  FEderal  3-8390 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CIRCLLATION-BLlLnERS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Weekly  newspaper  circulation 
is  up  more  than  a  half-million 
over  1963,  according  to  the  1964 
National  Directory  of  Weekly 
Newspapers,  published  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representativ’es 
Inc.  The  directory  includes 
semi  -  weekly  and  tri  -  weekly 
newspapers. 

Circulation  is  23,975,549,  up 
541,831  over  1963,  says  ANR. 
These  readers  subscribe  to  8,151 
newspapers  with  second-class 
mailing  privileges,  seven  fewer 
newspapers  than  last  year. 
There  was  a  decline  in  number 
of  weeklies  in  23  states;  Florida 
led  the  list  with  11.  There  were 
16  states  with  gains  in  number 
of  weeklies;  Illinois  led  with 
12. 

Average  circulation  of  the 
weekly  was  2,954,  increased 
from  2,873  last  year. 

Here’s  a  cross-countrj"  run¬ 
down  of  what  some  of  these 
weeklies  have  been  doing  to  pull 
in  a  half-million  more  readers. 

*  *  ♦ 

WORLD’S  FAIR  EXCURSION 

The  Berea  (Ohio)  News  is 
running  an  excursion  to  the 
New’  York  World’s  Fair.  All 
News  readers  are  invited  to 
join  the  paper  on  any  one  of 
five  four-day  trips  heading  for 
the  Flushing  Meadows  show, 
starting  May  18  and  ending 
Sept.  4,  for  $49.50  per  person. 
The  price  includes  round  trip 
bus  transportation  direct  to  the 
hotel,  breakfast  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  hotel  accommodations, 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
Fairgrounds,  and  admission  to 
the  Fair. 

*  «  * 

RUNNING  EVEN  HARDER 

Don  Pease,  co-editor  of  the 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune, 
is  a  Democratic  primary  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Ohio  Senate  from 
the  27th  -  29th  district.  Mr. 
Pease,  an  Oberlin  City  Council¬ 
man,  was  the  subject  of  a  two- 
part  Weekly  Editor’s  column 
(Oct.  19,  1963,  page  44)  on 
whether  a  newspaperman  should 
run  for  public  office. 

In  a  recent  News-Tribune 
column,  Mr.  Pease  said:  “For 
the  primary,  at  least,  the  usual 
means  of  campaigning  are 
largely  ineffective  or  prohibi¬ 
tive  in  cost.  Television,  radio, 
newspaper  advertising,  bill¬ 
boards,  signs  —  these  means  of 
mass  communication  have  lim¬ 
ited  use  when  a  candidate  is 
seeking  a  very  specialized  audi¬ 
ence.  Personal  contact  is  by  far 
the  best  technique.  .  .  .  Your 


participation  in  my  campaign 
is  invited  and  most  welcome.” 

Mr.  Pease  was  awarded  the 
Golden  Quill  Award  for  Edi¬ 
torial  Writing  in  1962  by  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors. 

«  «  « 

REUNION  EDITION 

The  Westmoreland  (Kans.) 
Recorder  recently  published  its 
27th  Annual  Letter  Reunion 
Edition.  This  year’s  edition  was 
16  pages,  double  previous  Re¬ 
union  issues. 

Each  year  the  w’eekly  en¬ 
courages  former  Westmoreland 
residents  to  write  letters  to  the 
newspaper  telling  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  since  they  left  the  town. 
The  letters  are  used  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition. 

Several  months  before  the  Re¬ 
union  issue  is  to  be  published, 
O.  F.  (Doc)  Maskil,  editor,  an¬ 
nounces  the  letter  reunion  and 
asks  subscribers  to  write  former 
residents  and  encourage  them  to 
participate.  The  newspaper  also 
sends  out  post  cards  requesting 
letters. 

In  addition  to  bringing  in  ex¬ 
tra  advertising  revenue,  the  spe¬ 
cial  issue  always  gains  some 
out-of-state  subscribers  and  sells 
extra  copies. 

♦  #  * 

LOTS  OF  GARBAGE 

The  Life,  a  Lerner  newspaper 
published  in  Skokie,  Ill.,  recent¬ 
ly  sent  Reporter  Sandra  Pres- 
men  out  on  a  private  garbage 
truck. 

Purpose  of  the  story  was  to 
find  out  if  ser\’ice  provided  by 
the  10  private  refuse  companies 
operating  in  Glenview  could  be 
duplicated  by  a  monopoly.  The 
Glenview  board  had  under  ad¬ 
visement  a  proposal  to  give  a 
contract  to  one  scavenger. 

Miss  Presmen  concluded  after 
her  trip:  “Glenview  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  dispose  of  nine  disposal 
companies  and  the  personalized 
service  they  provide.” 

The  Life  played  the  story  as 
the  lead  on  its  front  page  and 
included  three  pictures  of  the 
highly-attractive  Miss  Presmen 
dumping  garbage  into  the  truck. 
The  headline  on  the  story  was: 
“Gabor  of  Garbage  Gives  In¬ 
side  View”  with  a  kicker  over 
it  reading  “A  ‘Canned’  Re¬ 
lease.” 

*  *  * 

CONFERENCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  scholarship  designed  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  a 
young  editor,  the  late  Jerry  E. 


Ringo,  of  Frenchburg,  Ky.,  has 
been  set  up  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Editors, 
Carbondale,  Ill. 

It  will  go  to  some  deserving 
young  weekly  editor  to  enable 
him  to  attend  the  1964  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  organization  at  Pere 
Marquette  State  Park  July  12- 
17. 

Final  selection  will  be  made 
by  the  faculty  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Howard  R. 
Long,  department  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  International 
Conference,  said  that  all  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  Conference  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  nominations. 

Jerry  Ringo,  editor  of  the 
Frenchburg  Manifee  County 
Journal,  died  shortly  after  last 
year’s  conference.  A  Fellow  of 
the  Conference,  Mr.  Ringo  had 
made  plans  to  attend  the  1963 
meeting  but  w’as  taken  ill. 

“His  death  brought  an  end 
to  a  devoted  service  to  his  news¬ 
paper  and  community  and  it  is 
believed  the  scholarship  can  help 
encourage  other  young  weekly 
newspaper  editors  to  devote 
their  thoughts  and  energies  to 
the  responsibilities  of  editorial 
leadership,”  Dr.  Long  said. 

Also  to  be  announced  during 
the  conference  are  winners  of 
the  annual  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy’  and  the  Golden  Quill 
Awards.  The  Lovejoy  Award 
will  go  to  a  weekly  newspaper 
editor  in  the  Unit^  States  se¬ 
lected  for  outstanding  editorial 
service  during  1963  involving 
courageous  performance  of  duty 
in  the  face  of  economic,  politi¬ 
cal  or  social  pressures  brought 
against  him  by  members  of  his 
own  community. 

*  * 

BOWUNG  EDITION 

The  Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley 
Times,  a  suburban  Portland 
weekly,  recently  published  a  36- 
page  tabloid  bowling  edition 
which  brought  in  added  revenue 
from  local,  regional  and  nation¬ 
al  advertisers. 

Valley  Times  Ad  Manager 
George  Simpson  said  any  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  with  one,  two 
or  three  bowling  establishments 
in  their  trading  zones,  has  a  po¬ 
tential  of  12,  24,  36  or  more 
pages  of  plus  increased  linage 
with  a  little  imagination  and 
slack  period  selling. 

This  edition  was  sold  each 
Friday  for  a  period  of  four 
weeks  after  the  regular  edition 
was  put  to  bed.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  were  contacted  a  month 
in  advance.  All  national,  re¬ 
gional  and  local  advertisers 
were  advised  to  furnish  cur¬ 
rent  bowling  news  and  strong 
emphasis  was  placed  on  local 
news  first. 

“We  contacted  a  local  pho¬ 
tographer  to  set  up  appoint¬ 
ments  and  take  pictures  of 


every  sponsored  bowling  team 
in  our  market  and  paid  him  on 
the  basis  of  prints  sold  in  the 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Simpson  said. 
The  photographer  produced 
screen  prints  for  less  than  it 
would  have  cost  the  Valley 
Times  to  do  its  own  job  work. 
The  photographer  was  willing  to 
do  this  at  cost  and  make  his 
profit  by  selling  the  mounted  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  teams  and  leagues. 

The  advertising  staff  was 
supplied  coded  cards  from  the 
photographer  and  these  cards 
were  fillesd  out  with  team  mem¬ 
ber  names,  their  sponsor  and 
number  to  identify  the  picture. 

A  total  of  150  pictures  were 
sold  out  of  a  possible  275  at 
$15  per  picture  for  a  total  of 
$90  per  page  for  i)icture  i)ages 
only.  Other  advertising  was 
sold  on  the  basis  of  local  earned 
rates  with  a  full  tab  page  at 
$144  for  local  and  slightly  more 
for  national. 

The  Oregon  Bowling  Proprie¬ 
tor’s  Association  distributed  200 
copies  to  members  in  Oregon. 
National  advertisers  requested 
hundreds  of  copies  to  distribute 
to  bowling  interests  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  this  bowl¬ 
ing  special  points  up  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  extra  business  and 
“plus”  profits.  The  Valley  Times 
will  furnish  the  issue  at  no 
cost  to  anyone  requesting  it. 

*  ♦  • 

LOT’S  OF  HEART 

The  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers, 
which  publishes  two  weeklies  in 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  recently 
helped  raise  more  than  $6,500 
for  a  5-year-old  boy  who  needed 
open  heart  surgery  but  lacked 
the  money  to  pay  hospital  fees. 

Three  appeals  were  made  in 
front  page  articles  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  (March  1,  8  and  15) 
and  three  in  the  Ridgewood  Her¬ 
ald-News  (March  5,  12  and  19). 
The  newspaper  handled  most  of 
the  promotional  aspects  of  the 
campaign.  Solicitation  by  mail 
and  personal  contacts  were 
minimal. 

The  Ridgewood  News  was  one 
of  three  co-sponsors  of  The 
Richie  Bujese  Fund.  The  other 
sponsors  were  the  Ridgewood 
Elks  Lodge  and  an  American 
Legion  Post  located  in  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

The  news  articles  stressed  the 
theme,  “A  Birthday  Present  for 
Richie,”  and  urged  readers  to 
contribute  immediately  so  the 
goal  of  $6,000  could  be  reached 
in  time  for  the  boy’s  birthday 
on  March  27. 

The  goal  was  attained  and 
then  surpassed  on  March  19, 
only  18  days  after  the  first  ap¬ 
peal  was  made.  A  Sunday  News 
article  on  March  22  announced 
that  the  fund  was  over,  but  con¬ 
tributions  continued  to  pour  in. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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prefer  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


As  a  specialized  product,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  used  by  craftsmen  stereotypers  in 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States.  That  they  perform,  superbly  well,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they’re  used,  repeatedly,  in  43  foreign 
countries.  Whether  you  travel  near  or  far,  at  home  or  abroad,  wherever  there’s  crafts¬ 
manship  stereotyping,  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  the  preferred  mat.  This,  however, 
isn’t  too  surprising  because— with  us— mats  are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product, 
so  you  can  see  why  we  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to  give  to  you  .  .  .  the  world’s 
finest  and  most  complete  line  of  mats. 


One  piece  SUPER  FLONG  no  pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


As  of  March  23,  the  Richie  Bu- 
jese  Fund  had  $6,628  on  de¬ 
posit  in  a  Ridgewood  bank. 

The  campaign  story  received 
front  page  play  throughout, 
with  different  pictures  of  the 
unusually-handsome  boy  accom¬ 
panying  each  article.  Editorials 
in  both  weeklies  supported  the 
fund  drive.  A  single  reporter 
was  assigned  to  develop  the 
story  as  the  campaign  pro¬ 
gressed. 

A  front  page  promotion  box 
gave  readers  a  brief  summary 
of  how  the  campaign  was  doing. 


The  names  of  donors  who  did 
not  request  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous  were  published  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  and  Ridgewood  Her¬ 
ald-News.  About  800  individ¬ 
uals,  businesses  and  organiza¬ 
tions  contributed. 

The  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers 
cover  a  13-town  area  in  North¬ 
west  Bergen  County  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  34,000. 

*  *  « 

PACKET  GOES  OFFSET 

The  Princeton  Packet,  New 
Jersey’s  oldest  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  has  switched  to  offset  print¬ 
ing. 

The  newspaper  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  Central  Post,  are 
composed  entirely  in  the  Pack¬ 


et’s  building,  and  camera-ready 
pages  are  sent  to  Oakdale  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Pennsauken,  N.  J., 
where  the  papers  are  printed 
on  a  Goss  Suburban  Press. 

The  Packet  uses  hot  type  for 
its  news  composition.  Pages  are 
made  up  in  chases  that  are 
blocked  up  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  pictures.  After  the 
page  is  built,  a  full  page  proof 
is  pulled,  then  ads  and  photo¬ 
graphs  are  pasted  on  the  page. 

Ad  composition  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  cold  type 
method  using  the  Varityper, 
Headliner  and  Filmotype  ma¬ 
chines.  Some  ad  type  is  set  on 
Intertypes,  proof^  and  then 
pasted  into  the  ad. 

Photographs  are  screened  in 


A  Service  Point  in  Your  Favor 


CONSTANT 

BALANCE 

A  type  metal  working  supply  must  have  proper  balance  to 
function  efficiently.  No  one  has  ever  devised  a  better  method 
of  restoring  lost  ingredients  to  your  metal  supply  than  the 
famous,  original  Imperial  Plus  and  Service  Plans.  For  constant 
balance  in  your  metal — freedom  from  metal  worries — and  above 
all,  lower  costs  —  switch  to  Imperial.  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Company,  Chicago  50,  Philadelphia  34,  New  York  7. 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE 


the  Packet’s  darkroom,  .\fter 
the  screened  negative  has  !)een 
developed,  a  screened  contact 
print  is  obtained  using  a  Foto- 
rite  developing  machine.  The 
Packet  uses  a  65-line  screen  for 
all  photographs. 

All  straight  matter  is  set  on 
tape  and  run  through  a  Model 
“V”  Intertype  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  completed  page  is  ^ent 
to  Oakdale  Printing,  where  the 
full  page  negative  and  press 
plate  are  made. 

“We  kind  of  drifted  into  off¬ 
set,’’  Edward  P.  Burke,  Packet 
general  manager,  said. 

The  Packet  has  used  cold  type 
in  ad  composition  since  it  es¬ 
tablished  its  own  printing  facil¬ 
ities  three  years  ago.  At  this 
time  all  display  ads  were  shot 
as  engravings.  The  engravings 
were  then  mounted  on  base,  and 
the  newspaper  was  printed  by 
standard  letterpress  methods. 

In  the  fall,  the  Packet 
switched  to  the  zinc  wrap¬ 
around  method  of  printing,  on 
another  press.  From  here  it  was 
“an  easy  and  natural”  step  to 
full  offset  printing,  according  to 
Mr.  Burke. 

“We  are  not  only  pleased  with 
the  results,  we’re  overjoyed,” 
he  added.  “Almost  every  other 
person  who  has  come  into  our 
office  in  the  past  two  months 
has  commented  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Packet.” 

The  Packet  averages  20  pages 
in  size  and  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  7,500.  The  Central  Post, 
with  eight  pages,  has  a  paid 
circulation  of  2,100.  The  Packet 
is  published  on  Wednesdays,  the 
Central  Post  on  Thursdays. 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Glendale,  Ariz. 

Robert  F.  Packwcxid,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  become  publisher  of 
the  Glendale  News  and  Westside 
Enterprise  here. 

Sale  of  the  weeklies  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Lucille  Buford 
who  first  purchased  the  papers 
in  1960.  She  owns  television  and 
radio  stations  in  Tyler  and  Luf¬ 
kin,  Texas. 

Before  becoming  associated 
with  the  Shreveport  Journal  in 
1957,  Mr.  Packwood  had  been 
connected  with  newspapers  in 
Creston,  Iowa ;  Trenton  and  Flat 
River,  Mo.,  Canton,  Ill.  and 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

William  M.  Ryan,  general 
manager  of  the  News,  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  staff  under  the  new 
ownership. 

The  transaction  for  the  sale 
of  the  two  newspapers  was  han¬ 
dled  through  the  offices  of  Dean 
Sellers,  newspaper  broker  of 
Mesa,  Arizona  and  Los  Altos, 
Calif. 
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Get  up  where  you  can  fake  aim  at  this  fop  market! 

Annual  retail  sales  in  the  Westchester-  Rockland  market  are  over 
$1.5  billion  -  -  over  $5  million  a  day. 

Successful  retailers  and  national  advertisers  will  tell  you  that  the 
quickest  way  to  tap  this  sure-fire  source  of  sales  is  through  our  10 
strong  daily  newspapers  that  will  take  your  story  to  200,000  loyal 
family  readers. 

Westchester  Rockland  Group 

8  Church  Street,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers  REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains  DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown 

DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester  CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 

STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck  EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affilioted 

JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 


PLANT  &  EQLIPMENT 

Kansas  City  Star 
To  Install  Computers 


Kansas  City 
All  news  and  classified  type 
will  be  set  automatically  at  the 
A'ansds  City  Star  after  instal¬ 
lation  of  an  elect  I’onic  computer 
next  July. 

Frank  McKinney,  f^eneral 
manager  of  the  Star,  said  the 
bulk  of  the  newspaper’s  type¬ 
setting  operations  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  automated  techniques 
using  an  IBM  1620  computer. 
The  computer  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  enough  justified  paper 
tape  to  keep  12  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  operating  full  time. 

The  Star  is  using  eight  Inter¬ 
type  and  Linotype  linecasters 
and  plant  to  add  four  more  be¬ 
fore  the  computer’s  delivery. 

Mr.  McKinney  said,  TTS  op¬ 
erators  will  punch  a  paper  tape 
from  raw  news  copy  or  classified 
ads.  The  tape  will  be  fed 
through  the  computer  which 
automatically  justifies  the  lines 
and  hyphenates,  if  necessary. 

Copy  in  the  form  of  electronic 
signals  is  relayed  through  a  spe¬ 
cial  buffering  device  which  di¬ 
rects  it  to  a  tape  reperforator 


attached  to  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine.  Copy  goes  to  the  first 
available  linecaster  set  up  for 
the  desired  style  of  type.  This 
allotting  capability  where  tape 
flows  uninterrupted  from  com¬ 
puter  to  linecaster  is  a  feature 
of  the  Star’s  system. 

The  1620  prepares  justified 
and  hyphenated  tape  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  between  10-12,000 
lines  per  hour.  With  this  pro¬ 
cedure  mechanized,  TTS  oper¬ 
ators  can  produce  approximate¬ 
ly  40  percent  more  tape. 

During  peak  hours.  Star  em¬ 
ployes  set  about  4,000  lines  of 
type.  An  average  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  McKinney,  will 
contain  about  100  columns  of 
news  space,  equivalent  to  over 
30,000  lines  of  news  type.  Since 
two  editions  are  published  daily, 
approximately  60,000  lines  of 
news  type  are  set  in  each  24- 
hour  period. 

“We  expect  to  set  all  our 
news  and  classified  type  for  both 
editions  with  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,’’  said  Mr.  McKinney,  “and 
still  have  computer  time  avail¬ 


CUSTOM-BUILT — An  8-unif  Colormafic  press  built  in  Sweden  on  the 
order  of  Ampress  ^subsidiary  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.)  is  in  operation  at  the 
Aftenposten  plant,  Oslo,  Norway.  Seven  units  have  color  humps  and  the 
press  is  connected  with  a  Cutler-Hammer  counter-stacker  with  a  manual 
coder.  Also  in  line  is  a  Signode-Parker  wiretying  machine.  Aftenposten 
has  10  other  British-built  Hoe  &  Crabtree  units  which  are  less  than 


10  years  old. 


able  for  other  accounting  func¬ 
tions.’’ 

Attached  to  the  Star’s  system 
will  be  a  disk  storage  unit — 
IBM  1311 — providing  random 
access  in  thousandths  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  two  million  characters  of 
information.  The  unit  will  be 
used  to  store  computer  instruc¬ 
tion  programs,  an  “exception 
dictionary’’  containing  unusual 
words  referred  to  in  the  word 
hyphenation  process,  and  other 
company  accounting  and  payroll 
(lata. 

The  disk  file,  Mr.  McKinney 
emphasized,  opens  a  whole  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  setting  classified 
ads.  The  Star  carried  over  two 
million  classified  ads  in  its 
morning  and  afternoon  editions 
in  1963,  ranging  in  size  from 
one  line  up  to  several  inches. 

“In  view  of  this  volume, 
which  continues  to  grow,  w'e  in¬ 
tend  to  explore  methods  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  computer  to  faster 
photographic  composition  tech¬ 
niques,’’  Mr.  McKinney  said. 
“Classified  ads,  now  arranged 
by  hand,  could  be  coded  ,alpha- 
betized  and  grouped  by  category 
in  the  disk  file.  When  a  page 
is  ready  for  make-up,  the  ads 
would  be  brought  out  of  storage, 
passed  through  the  computer 
and  the  paper  tape  fed  into  a 
photo  composition  machine.  Full 
columns  of  ads  then  could  be 
stripped  into  place  and  an  entire 
8-column  page  photographed  at 
one  time.’’ 


Founded  in  1880,  the  employe- 
owned  Star  has  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  over  680,000. 

• 

Nenhouse  Newspaper 
Orders  M.A.N.  Caster 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  has  placed  an  order  for 
an  M-A-N  automatic  caster- 
finisher  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
American  agents  for  the  Ger¬ 
man-built  equipment. 

It  will  be  the  third  such  in¬ 
stallation  in  a  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper.  Five  years  ago  the  first 
M-A-N  caster-finisher  to  be 
installed  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian.  Later  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  purchased  a 
similar  machine. 

Other  M-A-N  caster-finisher 
installations  are  at  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star,  and  Montreal 
(Que.)  La  Presse. 

• 

Production  Chief 

Canton,  Ohio 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Brush- 
M(X)re  Newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Frank  Seward  as  production 
manager  for  the  group’s  11 
newspapers.  Mr.  Seward,  for¬ 
merly  was  project  engineer  with 
Technical  Service  Company  of 
Denver. 
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Another  Color  King^Advanced  Design  Feature: 


^  HE>  HE'S  NOT  TRAVELLING 


Dutch  Cartoonist  Wim 
Galls  Riviera  Home 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


How’s  this  for  a  newspaper  presently  displaying  two  of 
cartoonist’s  work  itinerary?  Six  Wim’s  photographs,  taken  for 
months  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  a  story  Margje  did  on  a  poverty- 
A  couple  of  months  in  Amster-  stricken  gypsy  family  in  Spain. 
dam.  Four  months  travelling  One  picture  shows  a  little  girl 
through  Europe,  North  Africa  made  up  like  a  clown,  the  other 
or  w'herev’er  else  you  choose.  a  child  in  a  tree.  Wim  has  also 
Sound  good?  Wim  de  Mooy  had  a  book  of  his  photographs 
van  Wieringen,  staff  cartoonist  published. 
for  the  378,60.'j-circulation  De  r  » 

Telegrtuif,  of  Amsterdam,  larg-  Fm-c  Agent 

est  newspaper  in  the  Nether-  Throughout  their  tour  of  the  H 
lands,  lives  such  a  life.  United  States,  Wim  will  send 

Wim,  who  does  five  to  six  edi-  his  daily  editorial  and  news  com- 
torial  cartoons  per  week  and  the  mentary  cartoons  to  Amsterdam 
same  number  of  one-panel  news  via  KLM  Airlines, 
commentary  cartoons  for  the  De  a  sense,  Wim  is  somewhat 

Telegraaf  each  week,  is  now  on  of  a  free  agent,  going  where  he 
a  three-month  tour  of  the  United  pleases  and  drawing  what  he 
States  with  his  wife,  Margje.  wants.  The  editorial  cartoons 
The  van  Wiering^ns,  presently  are  always  on  an  international 
in  New  York  City,  will  be  trav-  theme,  frequently  something 
elling  west  across  the  U.  S.,  American;  the  news  commen- 
she  to  gather  niaterial  for  her  tary  cartoons  all  revolve  around 
fi^-lance  writing,  he  to  take  some  segment  of  Dutch  life.  ^ 

pictures  and  to  meet  American  During  the  eight  weeks  each 
cartoonists.  Their  travel  fea-  year  he  spends  in  Amsterdam, 
tures  on  the  U.S.A.  will  appear  Wim’s  editorial  cartoons  appear  toon; 

Telegraaf,  Awfo,  Tele~  daily  in  De  Telegraaf.  When 

vizer,  Reizen,Algemeen  Dagblad  out  of  Amsterdam,  the  pa- 

and  other  Dutch  newspapers,  pgj.  yggg  three  or  four  Wim  ^i-  H( 
magazines  and  books.  torial  cartoons  each  week.  The  as  f 

Varied  Talents  same  schedule  applies  to  his  one-  less.' 

panel  news  commentary  car-  has 
A  man  of  diverse  talents,  toons,  which  Wim  started  in  De  ers 
Wim  has  won  three  interna-  Telegraaf  two  months  ago.  “brii 
tional  prizes  in  the  past  three  Wim  produces  six  or  seven  of  worl 
years  for  general  cartooning,  both  no  matter  where  he  is  way. 

political  cartooning  and  photog-  working.  When  he’s  not  in  Am-  Wim  tries  to  inject  humor 
raphy.  His  photographs  illus-  sterdam,  these  cartoons  are  into  his  cartoons  whenever  he 

trate  books  and  magazine  pieces  flown  in  daily  to  De  Telegraaf.  can  and  to  play  down  what  he 

by  his  wife,  a  widely-known  Wim’s  full  name  goes  on  the  calls  “attack.”  Says  Wim:  “An 

short  story  and  travel  writer  in  editorial  cartoons;  the  name  editorial  cartoonist  can  attack 

Europe  under  the  name  of  “Doppio”  goes  on  the  commen-  somebody  everyday,  Johnson,  De 
Margje  Toonder.  tary  cartoons  which  are  slightly  Gaulle  —  and  after  a  while  it 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  altered  in  style.  De  Telegraaf  loses  its  effectiveness  with  the 
New  York,  has  purchased  and  is  prefers  he  doesn’t  have  two  by-  readers.” 


Margje  and  Wim  Van  Wieringen 


He  offers  satire  in  place  of 
attack. 

Wim  was  born  in  Amsterdam 
and  lived  all  over  Holland.  At 
age  18,  he  enrolled  in  an  evening 
art  school  with  the  aim  of  be¬ 
coming  an  illustrator. 

“Editorial  cartooning  hardly 
existed  in  Holland  before  the 
Second  World  War,”  Wim  re¬ 
lates.  “Before  the  war,  cartoon¬ 
ists  were  payed  less  than  50 
cents  for  a  cartoon. 

“Editorial  cartooning  actually 
took  hold  after  the  war  and 
was  influenced  by  British  and 
American  cartoons,  particularly 
those  from  Punch."  (Punch  has 
since  published  Wim’s  humerous 
cartoons. ) 

The  cartoonist  who  influenced 
him  most  was  Steinberg  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine. 

Following  art  school,  Wim  did 
caricatures  for  newspapers  and 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


HOW  WIM  SAW  THE  KEISISEDYS 


I  CAME  TO  ALABAMA  WITH  A 
PROBLEM  ON  MY  KNEE' 


THE  MARCH- 

BLACK  WASHINGTON  DEMOCRATS  HAVE  A  FIRM  SEAT 
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INDEFINITELY 


Only  KING  offers  newspapers 

PRINTED 
PATTERNS 

...  to  effectively  reap  the  enormous 
readership  and  reader-service  benefits 
of  the  spiraling  home-sewing  boom. 

PKINTHD  PATTKRNvS,  with  detailed  sewing  instructions 
printed  directly  ou  the  pattern,  are  used  exclusively  in  teaching 
youngsters  how  to  sew.  These  young  people— your  readers  of  the 
future— are  lost  when  faced  with  an  old-fashioned  perforated 
pattern, 

0  t  he  facts  and  figures  about  patterns  make  it  inconceivable 
that  any  editor  can  overlook  this  cornucopia  of  readership, 
revenue  and  reader  loyalty: 

FA(]T:  The  popularity  of  home  sewing  is  increasing  at  a  fan¬ 
tastic  rate;  American  women  spent  SI  billion  on 
fabric,  patterns,  sewing  machines,  thread  and  no¬ 
tions  in  1963;  52  million  American  women  sew  at 
home  (95‘>  of  these  use  PRINTED  PATTERNS 
exclusively.) 

FA(,'T:  In  addition  to  readership  and  revenue,  patterns 
offer:  1)  a  daily  survey  of  women’s  page  readership; 

2)  a  powerful  magnet  for  advertisers  of  home-sewing 
and  household  products;  3)  a  service  to  readers  that 
creates  the  most  intense  kind  of  lovaltv. 


FACT:  Only  KINCi  FEATURES  SYNDIC:ATE  offers  news¬ 
papers  PRINTED  PATTERN  features — Prominent 
Designer,  Anne  Adams  and  Marian  Martin. 

FA('T :  Since  1928,  newspaper  readers  have  ordered  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  patterns  from  KINCi, 

No  editor  can  ignore  these  facts  about  patterns. 

For  information  and  new  36-page  cata¬ 
log  for  readers  on  KING  PRINTED  PAT¬ 
TERNS  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon 


► 


R.  K.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
235  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Please  rush  me  information  on  KING 
PRINTED  PATTERNS  and  36-page  booklet. 


Paper. 
City _ 


.State. 


Name. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  235  East  45fh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  10017 


Wim 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

this  is  still  one  of  his  strong 
points  today.  Among  those  he 
sketched  were  Buck  Jones,  the 
famous  American  cowboy,  and 
Barry  Jones,  the  actor,  both  of 
whom  visited  the  Netherlands. 
“I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
faces,”  Wim  says. 

After  the  war,  Wim  began 
selling  cartoons  to  Dutch  dailies 
and  w'eeklies.  Before  long  he 
was  in  a  half-dozen  newspapers, 
with  humorous  cartoons,  news 
illustrations,  political  cartoons, 
caricatures  and  theater  illus¬ 
trations. 

In  1949,  WMm  started  a  syn¬ 
dicated  daily  humor  strip,  which 
translates  into  English  as  sim¬ 
ple  man.  It  lasted  12  years  and 
was  carried  in  38  European 
newspapers,  among  them 
France-Soir,  the  biggest  daily 
in  France. 

“The  trend  changed  from 
funny  strips  to  illustrated  ro¬ 
mances  in  comic  strips,”  Wim 
says.  “By  1961,  it  was  no  longer 
economical  to  do  ‘Simple  Man’ 
— the  market  dropped  out  of  it.” 

From  “Simple  Man,”  he  went 
to  selling  special  cartoons  then 
editorial  cartoons  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  1961,  Wim  became  the 
political  cartoonist  for  De  Tele- 
graaf,  falling  heir  to  the  spot 
previously  held  by  two  well- 
known  artists.  Dr.  Louis  Rae- 
maekers  and  Jo  Spier.  The  for¬ 
mer  died  before  Wim  came  to 
De  Telegraaf,  the  latter  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  retirement  on  Long  Is¬ 
land. 

Interesting  enough,  seven 
newspapers,  including  one  in 
Japan,  still  carry  “Simple 
Man,”  although  Wim  stopped 
drawing  it  three  years  ago. 

From  photography  and  art. 
Wim  is  now  reaching  into  other 
fields.  He  won  a  prize  for  a  film 
script  he  wrote  even  though  the 
movie  was  never  made.  He  is 
now  working  on  some  television 
scripts  with  an  eye  toward 
eventual  stage  writing. 

Like  the  Riviera 

The  van  Wieringens  moved 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  coast 
near  Genova  in  1953  because 
they  saw  Italy  as  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  Margje’s  travel  writing 
and  because  they  liked  it  there. 

The  present  tour  is  their  first 
trip  to  America  and  they  are 
fond  of  Americans.  “So  kind 
here,”  Margje  says.  “I  take 
cleaning  in  and  the  man  says 
‘Good  morning,  Darling.  Good 
morning.  Darling.’  ” 

Both  see  the  United  States 
as  an  exceptionally  £^x>d  w’ay 
of  life  and  they  both  are  taken 
by  the  “big  things”  here  such 
as  the  buildings. 
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Wim  claims  the  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  in  the  United  States 
and  England  enjoys  more  stat¬ 
ure  in  their  countries  than  the 
Netherlands  cartoonist  does  in 
his.  “There’s  more  personal 
satisfaction  plus  a  bigger  audi¬ 
ence  to  being  a  top  American 
editorial  cartoonist.” 

• 

A<lflition»  for 
Color  Lifting 

Following  are  corrections  and 
additional  information  for  the 
listing  of  newspaper  rop  color 
availabilities  which  appeared  on 
pages  49-84  in  E&P’s  Color 
Issue,  March  28: 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  (pg. 
50)  Process  and  Spot  Color 
available  daily;  Mix  Special 
Inks  “Yes.” 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
(pg.  52)  1  color  $75;  No  mini¬ 
mum  size. 

BUtomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
graph  (pg.  54)  Spot  Color 
available  daily. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Calumet  (pg. 
545)  3  colors  $120,  2  colors  $80, 
1  color  $40;  No  minimum  size 
re<]uirements. 

Norfolk  (Nebr.)  News  (pg. 
64)  3  colors  $100,  2  colors  $70, 

1  color  $40. 

Buffalit  (N.  Y.)  News  (pg.  66) 
Closing  days  for  Full  and  Spot 
Color  7-7. 

Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star 
Journal  (pg.  66)  3  colors  $330, 

2  colors  $250,  1  color  $1.50. 

Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer 

(pg.  66)  Spot  Color  available 
daily. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  & 
Tinu’s-Star  (pg.  68)  5th  Cylin¬ 
der  “No.” 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  Chron¬ 
icle  (pg.  72)  Spot  Color  avail¬ 
able  daily. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Journal  &  New  Era  (pg.  74) 
No.  of  Progs  and  Proofs  2-1. 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post.  Lin¬ 
age  figures  for  1963  should  read : 
Retail  181,566;  General  21,000; 
total,  202,566. 

• 

JSetes  Is  Relative^ 

So  Keep  It  Short 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Brevity,  accuracy  and  objec¬ 
tivity  are  the  virtues  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  Pat  Orvis,  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  told  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Writers  here. 

“News  is  relative,”  she  said, 
“and  each  piece  of  copy  must  be 
rated,  edited  and  allotted  space 
in  relation  to  its  importance  to 
the  total  newspaper  readership. 

“There’s  little  room  in  a  news¬ 
paper  for  the  long  story.  Good, 
simple  prose  conveys  weighty 
thoughts  without  ponderous 
words.” 


WRITER — Jim  Pooler  and  his  wife. 
Marie,  made  a  visit  to  Hawaii  re¬ 
cently  via  the  Lurline.  He  gath¬ 
ered  material  for  a  series  of  col¬ 
umns  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
the  50th  State. 

Sportswriters  Honor 
Daley  and  Selienkel 

Sallsbi  ry,  N.  C. 

Chris  Schenkel,  the  “voice”  of 
the  New  York  pro  football 
Giants  and  CBS  sportscaster, 
and  Arthur  Daley,  s))orts  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
were  acclaimed  the  be.st  in  the 
nation  at  the  fifth  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Sportscasters  and  Si)orts- 
writers  Awards  program  here 
recently. 

Schenkel  and  Daley  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  top.s  in  their 
respective  fields  at  the  awards 
presentation  ceremony  of  the 
NSSA  program  on  the  Catawba 
College  campus. 

Announcement  of  the  national 
winners  was  the  climax  of  a 
five-part  awards  ceremony  that 
included  the  top  sportscaster 
and  sportswriter  from  each 
state,  the  Martini  &  Rossi 
Award  to  the  writer  of  sports¬ 
men’s  sports,  the  top  magazine 
writer  of  the  year,  and  the  new 
inductees  into  the  NSSA  Hall 
of  Fame. 

2  Colorado  .Aluiiiiii 
Cited  for  Services 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Dr.  Nathan  B.  Blumberg, 
dean  of  the  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism, 
and  John  W.  Buchanan,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  received  citations  from 
Dean  Charles  T.  Duncan  at  a 
banquet  during  the  Colorado 
Newspaper  Conference  April  10. 

Dr.  Blumberg  was  praised  for 
being  a  “vigorous  and  articulate 
advocate  of  high  standards  in 
teaching,  research  and  profes¬ 
sional  performance.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  cited  for 
being  a  “trusted,  thoroughly 
capable  newspaperman  who  can 
handle  any  task  in  the  city 
room.” 

Both  are  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado. 
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Missouri  s 
Honors  Day 
Set  May  8 

CoLV.MIilA,  Mo. 

The  University  of  Missouri 
will  present  the  Missouri  Honor 
Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Journalism  to  four  men 
and  two  newspapers  at  cere¬ 
monies  here  May  8  dui  ing  the 
55th  annual  Journalism  Week 
at  the  University. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journali.sm.  The 
bronze  medals  and  citations  will 
go  to: 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  vice- 
president  and  editorial  chairman 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 

DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  director 
of  the  University  of  Te.xas 
School  of  Journali.sm  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Univeisity  of 
Missouri ; 

Walter  Cronkite,  television 
commentator  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  CBS  evening  news; 

Arthur  L.  Witman,  magazine 
photographer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch ; 

Detroit  News; 

Washington  (Mo.)  Missour¬ 
ian. 

The  award  to  the  Detroit 
News  will  l)e  accepted  by  its 
editor,  Martin  S.  Hayden.  James 
L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Missourian,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  medal  for  his  Missouri 
weekly. 

The  principal  address  of  the 
convocation  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Reddick,  who  receiv'ed  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  here 
in  1940.  Dr.  Reddick  will  speak 
on  “Communication — and  the 
Temper  of  Our  Times.” 

The  Missouri  Honor  Awards 
for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  were  first  presented 
in  1930.  They  are  given  to  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  and  to 
individual  journalists  who  have 
established  distinguished  records 
in  the  profession  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time,  rather 
than  for  single  or  particular 
occasions  of  achievement. 


Threat  of  Strike 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Local  22  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has 
authorized  its  officers  to  call  a 
strike  against  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  but  negotiations  are  con¬ 
tinuing.  The  mailers  voted  163 
to  1  to  strike.  They  have  been 
working  without  a  contract  since 
the  old  agreement  expired 
April  1. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
portrayed  the  ravages  of  drug  addiction! 


It  hit  like  a  sledgehammer. 

With  these  three  photographs  taken  six 
months  apart,  Chicago’s  American  slammed 
home  the  whole  terrifying  story  of  pep  pill 
addiction. 

Even  case-hardened  jurists  and  tough  law 
enforcement  officials  were  impressed.  Requests 
for  reprints  are  still  pouring  in.  Said  the  State 
Division  of  Narcotic  Control:  “These  pictures 
are  more  effective  than  words  in  bringing  to  the 
public’s  attention  the  hazards  of  the  misuse  of 
dangerous  drugs.’’ 

It  was  the  kind  of  public  service  reporting 
that  our  town  has  come  to  expect  of  Chicago’s 


American.  Still  another  illustration  of  why 
Chicago’s  American  is  the  city’s  favorite  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  by  a  whopping  margin  of 
14,500  copies. 

Chicago’s  American  is  a  growing  favorite 
with  advertisers,  too.  Last  year,  the  American 
chalked  up  a  spectacular  advertising  gain  of 
1,612,000  lines.*  This,  while  our  evening  com¬ 
petitor  suffered  a  423,000-line  loss. 

Are  you  using  this  fast-growing  newspaper 
as  often  and  as  effectively  as  you  can?  There’s 
no  time  like  ’64  to  put  the  bright,  bold  journal¬ 
ism  of  Chicago’s  American  to  work  selling  your 
products  or  services. 


♦For  the  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy  in  town,  choose  the  out-front  combination 
of  Chicago’s  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  save  10%  or  more  in  both. 

Chicago's  AMERICAN 

Alwdi^f  On  Top  Of  The  Ntivi 


Chicago  60611 

E.  0.  Corboy 

1314  Tribune  Tower 

222.38«1 


New  York  10017 
R.  C.  Matt 
220  E.  42nd  St. 
Murray  Hill  2-3033 


Detroit  40226 
W.  E.  Batet 
1306  Penobtcot  Bldg, 
woodward  2-8422 


San  Francisco  04104 
Fitzpatrick  Attociatet 
110  Sutter  Street 
GArlield  1-7046 


Lot  Angeles  00017 

Fitzpatrick  Attociatet 
1700  West  8th  Street 
483-4622 


Mexico  City 
Enriquez  SimonI 
Perea  y  Cia,  S.A. 
Emparan  No.  17 


London,  S.  W.  1 

Mortimer  Bryant 
3  A  S  Warwick  House  SL 
Trafalgar  2482-3 


Supplementary  Wire 
Services  Supply  News 


Multiple  smaller  and  special¬ 
ized  news  wire  services  are  now 
supplementinR  and  seprmentinR 
news  flowing  into  newspaper 
offices  from  the  vast  internation¬ 
al  services  such  as  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  Reuters. 

Newspaper  groups  such  as 
Copley,  Hearst,  Scripps-Howard, 
Newhouse  over  the  years  have 
developed  their  own  news  serv¬ 
ices  for  their  papers  and  in 
many  cases  the  services  are  sold 
to  outside  papers. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  for  news¬ 
papers  to  pool  their  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  Washington 
bureaus  to  establish  services. 
The  Washington  Post-Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  News  Service  is  a 
prime  example  of  this  new  de¬ 
velopment.  Other  individual 
newspapers  for  many  years  have 
offered  foreign  news  services 
and  specialized  home  coverage 
to  other  newspapers,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

(ioplcy  News  Service 

Copley  News  Service  was 
organized  in  1955  with  a  three- 
man  staff  to  report  on  special¬ 
ized  subjects  of  domestic  and 
international  interest,  with  ma¬ 
jor  emphasis  on  Latin- American 
affairs.  In  the  nine  subsequent 
years,  12  bureaus  and  far-flung 
correspondents  have  expanded 
the  staff  into  a  global  reporting 
team. 

Opening  of  two  new  foreign 
news  bureaus  and  expansion  of 
the  Washington  staff  have  just 
been  announced.  The  addition  of 
fulltime  staffers  in  Paris  and 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  brings  the 
number  of  CNS  bureaus  to  12. 
Other  bureaus  are  in  Hong 
Kong,  Tokyo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  Mexico  City, 
Miami,  Washington,  Sacramen¬ 
to,  Los  Angeles  and  Springfield, 
Ill.  In  addition,  CNS  has  corre¬ 
spondents  scattered  around  the 
world. 

The  number  of  subscribers  is 
now  83,  including  15  Copley 
newspapers.  Twelve  colleges  and 
universities  also  receive  the 
service. 

The  transfer  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  Lester  Bell,  military 
writer  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  and  Paul  Tsom- 
panas,  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune,  in¬ 
creased  CNS  personnel  in  the 
national  capital  to  nine. 


The  news  bureau  in  Caracas 
was  opened  by  Penny  Lernoux, 
formerly  associated  with  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  She 
was  once  a  Copley-IAPA 
scholarship  winner. 

James  S.  Copley  was  person¬ 
ally  represented  at  the  recent 
opening  of  the  European  bureau 
in  Paris  by  retired  Admiral  Bob 
Dennison,  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Copley  Press. 
The  bureau  chief  is  Alain  de 
Lyroot,  a  French  citizen.  Rem- 
bert  (Jimmie)  James,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  CNS, 
was  in  Paris  to  work  out  details 
of  the  bureau  operation. 

When  the  service  was  formed, 
it  offered  a  column  on  world 
events,  “Global  Reports,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  James  and  Russ 
Brines,  first  editor,  and  a  column 
on  Latin  America  by  Dave 
Hellyer. 

The  service  features  a  variety 
of  topics,  such  as  a  specialized 
Latin-American  package.  Far 
Eastern  coverage,  European  re¬ 
ports,  motion  pictures,  radio-tv, 
sports,  women’s  features,  sci¬ 
ence  and  medicine,  a  record  re¬ 
view,  gardening,  home  building. 
Staffers  hav'e  been  sent  on 
assignments  through  Africa, 
Russia  and  even  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia. 

Headquarters  of  the  service 
is  at  940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

♦  «  « 

Herald  Tribune  Service 

The  New’  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  New’s  Service,  a  function  of 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  operates  a  daily  leased 
wire,  supplying  general  news 
and  features  to  approximately 
50  new’spapers  from  coast  to 
coast  and  in  Canada.  The  wire 
runs  from  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  daily 
except  Saturday  when  it  opens 
at  2  p.m.  and  closes  at  10  p.m. 

In  addition,  HTNS  serves 
more  than  50  other  newspapers 
in  this  country  and  abroad  with 
a  four-times-a-week  mailed  fea¬ 
ture  service. 

Business  contracts  and  serv¬ 
icing  of  HTNS  are  handled  by 
the  Herald  Tribune  Division  of 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.  HTNS  editor  is  Tom 
Turley. 

For  general  use  by  its  clients, 
the  HTNS  staff  adapts  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  foreign,  national  and  local 
staffs,  plus  sports,  financial  and 
feature  new’s.  In  addition,  it 
prepares  special  new’s  reports 
and  features  for  clients. 


Bureaus  are  maintained  in 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Bonn  and 
Moscow  with  a  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Latin  America,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Herald 
Tribune  Executive  Editor  (For¬ 
eign)  Seymour  Freidin.  Corre¬ 
spondents  from  these  bureaus 
are  dispatched  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  when  big  news  breaks. 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Sanche 
de  Gramont,  stationed  in  Rome, 
has  covered  Viet  Nam  and  Cyp- 
l  us  in  recent  months.  Previously 
he  had  filed  from  the  Congo  and 
Algeria.  Mr.  Freidin  has  just 
returned  to  London  from  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  London-based 
Charles  Portis  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  Cyprus.  Latin  American 
correspondent  Barnard  L.  Col¬ 
lier  was  in  Brazil  recently  and 
other  Latin  American  news  is 
covered  by  special  correspondent 
Bert  Quint  from  Mexico  City. 

Special  correspondents  are 
maintained  in  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  capitals  and  also  in  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Ottawa. 

The  Washington  bureau  is 
headed  by  David  Wise  and  in¬ 
cludes  correspondents  Douglas 
Kiker,  Dom  Bonafede,  Laurence 
Barrett,  Tom  Lambert,  Andrew 
J.  Glass,  Science  Writer  Stuart 
H.  Loory  and  Financial  Writer 
Joseph  R.  Slevin.  National  New’s 
is  co-ordinated  by  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Associate  Editor  Richard  C. 
Wald.  Robert  S.  Bird  is  roving 
national  correspondent. 

Tw’o  special  HTNS  features 
are  “Inside  Report,”  a  Wash¬ 
ington  column  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  D.  Novak,  and 
a  general  column  by  Jimmy 
Breslin,  recent  winner  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Meyer 
Berger  and  Newspaper  Re¬ 
porters  Byline  awards. 

Specialists  in  various  fields 
include  Walter  Kerr,  theater; 
Emily  Genauer,  art ;  Eugenia 
Sheppard,  fashions;  Alan  Rich, 
music;  Ben  Weberman  and  Den¬ 
nis  Duggan,  business  and  fi¬ 
nance;  David  Hoffman,  avia¬ 
tion;  Alan  Pry  ce- Jones  and 
Maurice  Dolbier,  books;  Walter 
Terry,  dance;  Clementine  Pad- 
dleford,  food;  Joel  Seldin,  labor; 
Judith  Crist,  motion  pictures; 
Jo  Ann  Price,  religion;  Earl 
Ubell  and  Joseph  R.  Hixson, 
science  and  medicine;  Terry 
Ferrer,  education;  Warren 
Berry,  West  Coast  correspond¬ 
ent;  and  Jesse  Abramson, 
Tommy  Holmes,  Jack  Mann,  Art 
Smith,  A1  Laney  and  others, 
sports. 

HTNS  also  services  columns 
by  Red  Smith,  David  Lawrence 
and  Roscoe  Drummond. 

HTNS  has  been  in  operation 
more  than  40  years  and  was 
expanded  in  1931  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  New  York 
World  News  Service  staff.  It 
began  its  leased  wire  in  1945 


and  within  two  years  ext.-nded 
it  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  into 
Canada. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
Service,  as  part  of  Publiishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  is  oifered 
as  a  companion  news  service  for 
distribution  on  the  same  vire, 
opening  when  HTNS  -huts 
down  nightly. 

*  *  * 

Cliicago  Tribune  Service 

Chicago  Tribune  Press  Serv¬ 
ice,  headquartered  in  Chicago, 
gathers  news  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  every  section 
of  the  United  States,  and  trans¬ 
mits  it  to  a  current  total  of  35 
clients  throughout  the  nation. 

Founded  40  years  ago, 
C.T.P.S.  has  been  supplying  spot 
news  stories  and  a  wide  variety 
of  feature  material.  Its  news¬ 
gathering  service  also  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  radio  and  television 
stations. 

From  nine  foreign  bureaus, 
four  domestic  bureaus  and  cor¬ 
respondents  in  many  parts  of 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries, 
news  pours  in  constantly  by  the 
thousands  of  words. 

Domestic  news,  columns  and 
other  features  are  provided  to 
C.T.P.S.  by  staffs  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  New  York  News.  In 
addition  to  the  service’s  own 
foreign  and  domestic  bureaus,  it 
services  to  clients  the  world-wide 
blanket  coverage  of  the  Reuters 
agency. 

C.T.P.S.  foreign  bureaus  are 
located  in  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Madrid,  Tokyo,  Ottawa,  Mexico 
City  and  South  America.  Not¬ 
able  among  its  domestic  bureaus 
is  the  combined  25-man  Tribune 
and  New  York  News  staff  in 
Washington.  Other  domestic 
bureaus  include  one  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  providing  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  Hollywood  activities; 
New  York  City,  and  in  the 
Illinois  capital,  Springfield. 

Besides  the  news  flooding  in 
from  all  these  sources  on  seven 
teletype  machines  in  the  C.T.P.S. 
office,  many  more  thousands  of 
words  are  received  in  cables, 
telegrams,  letters,  telephone 
calls  and  in  stories  flowing  from 
the  Tribune  newsroom. 

Before  C.T.P.S.  clients  are 
given  the  news,  it  receives  the 
expert  editing  of  Editor-Man¬ 
ager  Thomas  Burns  and  his 
staff.  Mr.  Burns,  veteran  news¬ 
man  and  communications  expert, 
oversees  both  the  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  service’s  New 
York  branch. 

In  addition  to  its  national 
and  world- wide  coverage  of 
news,  C.T.P.S.  provides  its 
clients  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  new’spaper  material. 

Among  these  are  the  “Report 
From  Washington”  column  by 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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"Changeover  to  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset 
gives  us  more  color,  more  speed, 
more  new  business," 

8c<v8  W.  T.  Marineau,  Business  amorecolorful,  more  interesting  photo-  conflict  with  the  closing  time  on  our 

The  Daily  Idahonian,  packed  newspaper.  The  photo  repro-  own  daily.” 

Moscow  Idaho  duction  is  excellent.  And  because  of  its  Why  have  so  many  small-  and  medi- 

speed,  we  can  include  late-breaking  um-size  publishers  changed  to  Van- 

“Jn  less  than  20  working  hours  after  news  and  still  make  delivery  to  circu-  guard  web  ofiFset?  The  reasons  are 

we  shut  down  our  old,  eight-page  web  lation  points  on  time.  Our  hot-metal  obvious:  Up  to  24  standard  news  pages 

letterpress,  we  had  completed  a  3-color  equipment,  which  we  retained,  for  per  hour  folded  •Available  in  1  to  6 

process  job  on  our  new  3-unit  Cottrell  composition  of  news  text  and  head-  units  •  Speeds  up  to  15,000  papers  per 

Vanguard.  And  the  next  day  we  beat  lines  also  contributes  to  a  sharp  ap-  hour  •  Low  initial  investment  •  Low 

our  normal  newspaper  deadline  by  30  pearance.  operating  costs  •  No  costly  engravings, 

minutes.  Demand  has  been  so  great  “Not  only  that,  but  we  are  now  but  lots  of  pictures  •  Better  reproduc- 

that  we’re  installing  another  unit  to  printing  two  additional  weekly  news-  tion  with  screens  to  133  lines  •  Versa- 

give  us  even  greater  flexibility!  papers,  with  a  combined  circulation  in  tile  composition — hot  metal,  photo- 

“Now  we  can  give  our  6,000  Daily  excess  of  50,000.  And  we  expect  soon  composition  or  any  combination.  For 

Idahonian  readers  and  our  advertisers  to  print  two  more  papers— all  without  more  information,  wire,  write  or  call: 
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INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the 
Tribune’s  Washinffton  bureau; 
“Cap  Stuff,”  a  column  by  Ted 
Lewis,  New  York  News  Wash- 
inprton  bureau  chief;  “Report 
From  Latin  America”  column 
by  Jules  Dubois,  veteran  Latin 
American  staffer;  a  “Report 
from  Europe”  column  by  Arthur 
Veysey,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s 
London  bureau,  and  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreipn  reviews  of  drama 
and  opera  by  Claudia  Cassidy. 

The  service  also  provides 
numerous  other  Tribune  and 
New'  York  News  columns,  in¬ 
cluding  tv  and  radio  features, 
columns  dealing  writh  the  fem¬ 
inine  influence  on  the  capital 
scene  in  Washington,  teen-agers, 
sports,  medical  and  political  sub¬ 
jects,  and  virtually  every  other 
human  activity. 

It  also  offers  the  Tribune 
travel  news  section,  the  Tribune 
Magazine  of  Books  and  the 
Tribune  ^lagazine. 

Added  to  this,  it  provides 
clients  with  a  special  request 
service,  which  includes  specific 
stories  on  any  subject  an  indi¬ 
vidual  new'spaper  may  require 
at  any  time,  and  even  helping 
clients  to  make  important  con¬ 
tacts.  It  has  been  said  that  being 
a  C.T.P.S.  subscriber  is  like  a 
newspaper  having  its  own  re¬ 
porter  cover  special  assignments 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

*  *  * 

Scripps-Huward  Alliance 

The  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  is  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  for  the  17  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  Its  office  is 
at  1013  13th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SHN.4.  maintains  a  leased 
wire  service  exclusively  to 
Scripps-Howard  papers.  This 
wire  delivers  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terial,  most  of  which — but  not 
all — originates  among  members 
of  the  SHNA  staff,  or  among 
the  correspondents  of  various 
Scripps-Howard  papers  who  are 
included  within  the  broad  organ¬ 
izational  setup  of  SHNA  and 
are  quartered  in  the  Alliance 
office.  Scripps-Howard’s  foreign 
correspondents  also  work  out  of 
there. 

SHNA  was  started  in  1917 
by  Robert  P.  Scripps,  when  the 
U.S.  entered  World  War  1.  His 
aim  was  to  implement  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  all  S-H  papers, 
and  to  create  a  composite  of 
concern  editorial  expression.  He 
called  it  the  Editorial  Board.  In 
the  years  since,  SHNA  has  gone 
through  various  phases  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief 


of  Scripps-Howard,  headquar¬ 
ters  at  SHNA.  Earl  H.  Richert 
is  editor  of  the  Alliance.  He  has 
a  staff  of  30  correspondents  and 
a  cartoonist.  The  bureau’s  leased 
wire  to  papers  operates  from 
7  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  daily  except 
Saturday.  In  addition  TWX  is 
used  during  the  day  for  spot 
news,  and  correspondents  are 
constantly  in  touch  with  papers 
by  telephone. 

During  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions  most  of 
the  SHNA  staff  will  move  to 
San  Francisco  and  Atlantic  City 
and  set  up  a  bureau  on  the 
scene.  The  regular  staff  will  be 
augmented  by  10  to  15  corre¬ 
spondents  sent  by  individual 
Scripps-Howard  papers.  These 
regional  writers  will  transmit 
their  copy  on  the  S-H  wire  and 
their  material  will  be  available 
to  all  S-H  papers.  Charles  Eg- 
ger,  managing  editor  of  SHNA, 
w'ill  direct  convention  coverage. 

SHNA  will  operate  a  24-hour 
wire  during  the  conventions. 
Duration  of  this  24-hour  cover¬ 
age  will  depend  on  the  length  of 
the  conventions. 

An  exclusive  feature  of 
Scripps-Howard’s  convention 
coverage,  begun  at  the  1948 
conventions,  will  be  the  daily 
columns,  “San  Francisco  Call¬ 
ing”  and  “Atlantic  City  Calling.” 

Purpose  of  these  columns  will 
be  to  get  for  readers  the  trends 
and  facts  that  emerge  from 
around  the  clock  conventions. 
There  will  be  a  pooling  of  ideas, 
tips,  and  dug-up  facts  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
staff.  Then  the  conferees  will 
discuss  them  for  plausability, 
amendment,  and  acceptance. 
Finally,  the  meticulous  business 
of  writing  them — tersely — as 
the  reader  will  get  them  in  his 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 
Miss  Ruth  Finney  will  write 
this  feature. 

«  *  * 

NA.NA 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  built  a  reputation 
over  the  last  42  years  for  get¬ 
ting  the  exclusive,  promotable 
story,  the  “big-name”  byliner, 
the  eyewitness  accounts  of  his¬ 
tory. 

NANA  today  has  a  longer  list 
of  subscribers  than  ever  before 
— some  200  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and 
around  the  world.  They  receive 
the  service  by  leased  AP  wire 
or  by  mail  from  NANA  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  in  1922,  during  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
that  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  was  formed.  It  was 
organized  by  Col.  Loring  Picker- 
■ng,  editor  of  the  old  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  Bulletin,  who  became  the 
first  general  manager  of  NANA. 
For  its  first  decade,  NANA  was 
owned  by  some  25  member  news¬ 
papers,  but  the  service  was  sold 
on  a  straight  subscription  basis 
to  another  100  papers. 

In  1930  the  Alliance  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  John 
Wheeler,  who  today  is  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
NANA.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  had 
founded  the  Bell  Syndicate  in 
1916,  had  been  syndicating  “big 
bylines”  —  such  as  Richard 
Harding  Davis  —  since  before 
World  War  I. 

Today  Will  Eisner,  who  has 
been  in  the  creative  side  of  the 
.syndicate  business  for  30  years, 
is  president  of  NANA  and  its 
subsidiary,  Bell-McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate.  John  Osenenko  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Sid  Goldberg 
is  editor,  and  Peter  Hahn  news 
editor.  Elmer  Roessner  is  editor- 
in-chief  of  Bell-McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  reason  NANA  was 
formed  more  than  four  decades 
ago  was  to  enable  independently- 
owned  newspapers  to  afford  the 
kind  of  expensive  coverage  of 
national  and  international  news 
that  otherwise  would  be  beyond 
their  means. 

For  example  Vincent  Sheehan 
was  sent  to  Morocco  by  NANA 
and,  disguised  in  Arab  clothes, 
obtained  his  famous  interview 
with  Abd  el  Krim,  the  almost 
legendary  Rif  leader.  It  was  one 
of  the  journalistic  coups  of  the 
1920’s  and  became  the  basis  for 
Mr.  Sheehan’s  classic  “Per.sonal 
History.” 

It  was  in  1930  that  NANA 
paid  the  record  price  of  $270,000 
for  newspaper  serial  rights,  for 
the  memoirs  of  General  of  the 
Armies  John  J.  Pershing.  Ern¬ 
est  Hemingway  later  covered 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  for 
NANA,  and  Ira  Wolfert’s  World 
War  II  reporting  for  NANA 
won  the  1943  Pulitzer  Prize. 

NANA  is  also  famous  for  its 
adventure  series,  the  kind  of 
reporting  that  helped  build  the 
modern  mass-circulation  news¬ 
paper.  The  search  for  Colonel 
Fawcett  in  the  Matto  Grosso 
jungles  .  .  .  Thor  Heyerdahl’s 
raft  crossing  of  the  Pacific 
.  .  .  the  Gerald  Russell-Norman 
Dyrhenfurth  hunt  for  the 
Abominable  Snowman  in  the 
Himalayas. 

Personalities  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  for  NANA  include  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  Mohandas  Gandhi,  Benito 
Mussolini,  Leon  Trotsky,  Haile 
Selassie  and  even  the  Beatles. 

Reg^ular  NANA  columnists 
today  include  Sheilah  Graham 
and  Harold  Heffernan  on  Holly¬ 
wood,  Ward  Morehouse  on 
Broadway,  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 


ner  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine  on  edu¬ 
cation,  Dorothy  McCardle  on 
Washington  Society,  Thomas  R. 
Henry  on  science.  Dr  Joyce 
Brothers  on  psychology  m  the 
news,  Gerald  M.  Loeb  on  Wall 
Street,  Oscar  A.  Doob  on  retire¬ 
ment,  Kenneth  Scheibel  m  na¬ 
tional  farm  news,  and  .Milton 
Gross  on  sports. 

Also  regular  column.^;  m  the 
NANA  file  are  “Senator  Soaper” 
items  of  Bill  Vaughan;  the  poli¬ 
tical  analyses  of  Victor  hasky. 
Jay  G.  Hayden  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  Edgard  .\nsel 
Mowrer;  the  “Continental 
Diary”  of  European  gadabout 
Noel  Anthony;  and  the  “U.seless 
Information”  collected  by  Paul 
Steiner. 

NANA’s  Washington  coverage 
is  directed  by  Bureau  Chief 
David  Barnett,  and  NANA 
works  closely  with  the  staffs  of 
subscriber  newspapers  in  ob¬ 
taining  articles  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  across  the  country. 
Omer  Anderson  in  Bonn,  Bern¬ 
ard  Kaplan  in  Paris,  Norman 
Moss  in  London,  Ray  Falk  in 
Tokyo,  James  Picton  in  Cario 
are  among  many  NANA  over¬ 
seas  bylines  that  have  become 
familiar  on  front  pages  aroimd 
the  world. 

A  special  section  of  NANA  is 
Women’s  New’s  Service. 

A  recently-added  section, 
available  to  all  subscribers  in 
North  America,  is  the  NANA 
Photo  Service,  which  consists  of 
photos  supplied  to  NANA  by 
the  London  Express  Photo  Serv¬ 
ice  (largest  staff  of  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  world),  Paris 
Match,  Agence  France-Presse, 
Deutsche  Presse  Agentur,  Fox 
Photos,  and  other  agencies. 

NANA,  together  with  its 
Photo  Service  and  Women’s 
News  Service,  is  sold  to  news¬ 
papers  on  an  exclusive  basis  in 
their  circulation  areas.  Some  of 
the  papers  that  subscribe  to 
NANA  are  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Denver  Post,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Detroit  News,  Washington  Star, 
London  Telegraph,  Tokyo  Asahi, 
Johannesburg  Star. 

The  daily  NANA  files  are 
distributed  by  leased  AP  wire 
and  by  mail  Monday  through 
Friday,  while  longer  stories  and 
series,  often  illustrated,  for  the 
attention  of  Sunday  editors  are 
mailed  out  10  days  in  advance 
in  the  NANA  Weekend  Pack¬ 
age.  Women’s  News  Service  is 
mailed  from  New  York  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  the  NANA 
Photo  Service  is  mailed  every 
Thursday  from  New  York. 

“NANA  does  not  attempt  to 
cover  the  ‘spot’  news  that 
papers  are  getting  from  the  two 
press  associations,”  said  Presi- 
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This  is 
a  most  direct, 
effective  device 
for  lighting 
an  area. 
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The  News  is  the  most  effective,  least  expensive  greater  illumination,  contact  our  representative. 
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dent  Will  Eisner.  “What  NANA 
does  try  for  is  the  exclusive  side- 
bar,  the  backgrounder  that 
makes  the  day-to-day  news  re¬ 
ports  understandable,  the 
brightener  that  puts  a  laugh  on 
the  front  page,  and  the  big  by¬ 
lines  and  special  series  that  give 
an  added  dimension  to  the  daily 
newspaper. 

“NANA  makes  itself  useful 
both  to  mass  circulation  papers 
and  to  small-towTi  dailies  and 
weeklies.  For  the  big-city 
paper,”  Mr.  Eisner  said,  “NANA 
supplies  exclusive,  promotable 
features  that  the  competition 
hasn’t  got;  while  for  the  small 
paper  it  puts  within  economic 
reach  the  whole  gamut  of  news¬ 
paper  elements  —  from  front 
page  news  to  political  and  busi¬ 
ness  columns  to  women’s  and 
humor  features. 

“As  papers  compete  more  and 
more  with  magazines  and  tele¬ 
vision  for  the  public’s  attention,” 
Mr.  Eisner  said,  “we  find  editors 
increasingly  interested  in  what 
NANA  can  do  for  them.” 

•  *  * 

Cliiragu  Daily  Mcwm 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service,  founded  in  1898, 
has  76  client  newspapers.  It 
maintains  correspondents  in 
principal  capitals  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  European  re¬ 
ports,  it  carries  regular  corre¬ 
spondents  from  Tokyo,  Africa 
and  Manila. 

Baker  Marsh  is  editor  of  the 
CDNFS.  The  service  is  now 
sold  by  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Ser\dce.  The  two  services  have 
been  sjmchronized  on  a  back-to- 
back  setup.  They  operate  16 
hours  a  day  with  continuous 
ser\'ice  being  offered  as  a  unit 
only  in  cities  where  the  two 
ser\Mces  are  not  sold  separately. 

News  resources  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  were  added  last 
August  to  the  CDNFS  for  na¬ 
tional  distribution  outside  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  move  added  numer¬ 
ous  special  writers  and  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  to  the 
service. 

The  extensive  reports  are 
transmitted  over  16,000  miles 
by  the  A.T.&T.  The  service  also 
includes  upwards  of  20  feature 
stories  in  a  weekend  mail  pack¬ 
age  from  the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 
*  «  * 

New  York  Times  Service 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  has  added  26  new  clients 
in  the  last  12  months,  and  now 
serves  117  new  outlets  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe, 
Far  East  and  South  America. 


Twenty  thousand  words  of  the 
“cream”  of  the  Times  are 
transmitted  nightly  by  leased 
wire  and  transatlantic  cable  to 
U.  S.,  Canadian  and  European 
clients. 

Subscribers  receive  the  serv¬ 
ice  on  teleprinters  in  their  news 
rooms.  In  addition,  a  special 
radio  teleprinter  speeds  the 
ser\'ice  to  Asahi  Shimbun,  Ja¬ 
pan’s  major  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Ser\’ice  is  competitive  with  the 
major  agencies  on  spot  news. 
Some  newspapers  are  using  it 
as  their  secondary  news  serv¬ 
ice  and  a  few  as  their  primary. 

Almost  all  the  major  metro¬ 
politan  U.  S.  newspapers  now 
subscribe  to  the  New  York 
Times  News  Sendee,  and  a 
growing  number  of  small  dailies 
are  joining,  many  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field.  Much  of  the  news 
report’s  columns,  features  and 
exclusives  are  still  fie*sh  for  the 
aftei-noon  cycle. 

A  15-man  staff  handles  the 
sendee  in  New  York.  A  special 
desk  selects  and  edits  the  sen*- 
ice  for  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
working  from  the  original  copy 
as  it  pours  into  the  Times  fi’om 
Washington,  the  nation  and 
overseas.  This  report  is  trans¬ 
mitted  over  a  10,000-mile  leased 
wire  which  runs  from  3  p.m.  to 
11  p.m.  New  York  time.  An¬ 
other  desk  processes  the  service 
for  Europe,  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  over  a  special  12-hour 
cable  circuit. 

Bruce  Rae,  a  veteran  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  New'  York  Times, 
began  the  expansion  of  the 
News  Service  in  1955,  under 
the  direction  of  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  managing  editor. 

In  1960,  the  New'  York  Times 
took  over  transmission  of  its 
ow'n  service  to  the  area  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  handled  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New'  York  News 


Syndicate. 

The  present  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  Rob  Roy  Buckingham, 
continued  the  expansion  plan 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Rae  and  Mr. 
Catledge  when  he  succeeded  to 
his  post  on  Rae’s  death  in  1962. 
Catledge  continues  over-all  di¬ 
rection. 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  began  operating  as 
“The  War  Service  Wire”  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I. 

At  that  time.  New'  York 
Times  correspondent  Edwin  L. 
James  (later  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times)  was 
covering  the  war  in  France. 

Encountering  delay  in  getting 
his  front-line  dispatches  home, 
he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  filing 
his  stories  by  triple-rate  French 
cable  —  at  considerable  expense. 

Mr.  James’  knack  of  consist¬ 
ently  beating  the  competition  on 
important  stories  from  the  front 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
other  North  American  newspa- 
jiers.  Several,  including  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  Montreal  (Que.) 
Cazette,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
(iazette,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe,  stationed  their  own  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  Times  build¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  Each  man  was 
provided  with  a  private  wire 
over  w'hich  he  transmitted  New 
York  Times  news  stories  direct¬ 
ly  to  his  own  new'spaper.  As  a 
significant  result  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  cost  of  getting 
the  war  news  to  America  was 
effectively  shared  by  many 
new'spapers. 

In  the  1920s  the  New  York 
Times  expanded  its  facilities 
with  its  “Feature  News  Serv¬ 
ice.”  It  offered  exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  material  on  such  important 
stories  as  Lindbergh’s  transat¬ 
lantic  flight  and  Admiral  Byrd’s 
polar  expeditions.  The  New 


York  Times  “Feature  N’ews 
Service”  continued  into  the 
1930s,  utilizing  regular  Western 
Union  press  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  to  distribute  the  news. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  in  September,  19.39,  the 
Times  geared  itself  for  full- 
fledged  wire  service  operation 
as  “The  New  York  Times  New’s 
Sen'ice.”  Under  Fred  Mein- 
holtz,  it  utilized  a  leased  wire 
network  to  serv'ice  newsiiapers 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  acting  as  its  agent,  to  serv¬ 
ice  clients  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  through  additional  wire 
facilities  routed  through  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  was  thus  firmly 
established  as  an  all-aiound 
wire  service,  delivering  to  its 
clients  a  balanced  daily  package 
of  national  and  world  news  re¬ 
ports  and  comment  and  cul¬ 
tural  news. 

Today  the  New  York  Times 
News  Sen'ice  ranks  third  in 
size  among  the  main  wire  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  coverage  is  identical  in 
scope  to  that  of  its  parent,  the 
New  York  Times,  which  em¬ 
ploys  one  of  the  largest  news 
forces  of  any  publication,  450 
fulltime  reporters,  editors,  writ¬ 
ers  and  specialists. 

It  has  v'ariety,  containing 
something  of  interest  to  every 
department  of  a  newspaper: 
the  editorial  page  columns  of 
James  Reston,  Arthur  Krock, 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  and  Russell 
Baker;  business,  finance,  sports, 
medicine,  culture,  religion,  edu¬ 
cation  and  books. 

*  «  * 

Advance  News  Service 

Advance  News  Service,  the 
national  service  of  the  New- 
house  newspapers,  has  grown 
rapidly  in  acceptance  and  cov¬ 
erage  since  it  was  organized  in 
mid-1962. 

The  supplementary  service, 
which  offers  specialized,  depth 
coverage  of  the  news,  is  now 
distributed  by  national  wire  to 
16  newspapers  of  the  Newhouse 
group  and  to  a  number  of  other 
subscribers  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

The  Washington-based  staff 
has  g;rown  to  a  total  of  27  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors.  Their  special¬ 
ties  include  medicine,  research, 
industrial,  technology,  space, 
education,  labor  and  industry, 
foreign  affairs,  defense,  wel¬ 
fare,  justice  and  crime,  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Philip  Hochstein,  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  president  and  editor  of 
Advance  News  Service. 

“Advance  News  Service  rep¬ 
resents  a  major  effort  to 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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0  On  Jan.  9.  1964,  forocast  Froneh  recognition  of 
China.  It  eaint*  Jan.  19. 

0  On  Feb.  1!164,  bared  tlic^  background  of  Don 
RevnoldN.  key  figure  in  the  Bobby  Baker  ease. 

0  Beported  on  March  2.?,  1964,  that  Sen.  Dirksen,  B-Ill., 
naN  a  giie.st  at  the  Bobby  Baker  motel.  Dirksen 
admitted  thiK  the  nc*.vt  day. 

0  On  Sept.  It's,  1962,  uarned  of  the  dangers  of  eom- 
miinism  on  Cyprus. 

0  As  early  as  1958,  consistently  and  frequently  re¬ 
ported  that  Biissia  uoiild  break  uith  Bed  China. 

0  On  Jan.  14,  1962,  reported  p«»litieal  favoritism  in  the 
General  Dynamic's-TFX  auard.  This  bec'ame  one  of 
the  hottest  Senate  investigations  of  the  year. 

0  On  Sept.  .5,  1961.  in  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Khriishehc'v,  for  the  first  time  reported  that  the  hot 
line  between  Mttseow'  and  Washington  was  under 
consideration.  It  was  inaugurated  April  5,  1963. 

0  Several  times  in  1963,  exposed  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  PowelPs  junkets  with  two  female  com¬ 
panions.  This  led  to  strict  Congressional  curbs. 

0  On  Dee.  1,  1963,  reported  that  ^‘LBJ  is  sensitive  about 
the  press:  will  have  problems.*’ 

0  On  Xov.  26.  1963,  predicted  that  Dr.  Arthur 

Sehlesinger  would  leave  the  White  Bouse  staff.  It 
was  immediately  denied  hy  Pierre  Salinger.  Dr. 
Sehlesinger  left  on  Jan.  28.  1964. 
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broaden  the  scope  of  newspaper 
journalism,”  Mr.  Hochstein  said. 
“In  our  increasingly  complex 
world,  there  is  much  news¬ 
worthy  material  that  for  lack  of 
reportorial  time  and  manpower 
frequently  goes  unreported.  Our 
service  is  filling  this  void  in 
news  coverage.” 

Advance  News  Service  stories 
fall  into  four  general  categories: 
special  reports  and  promotable 
series,  a  science  service,  daily 
one-part  news  stories  and  analy¬ 
ses,  and  general  features. 

Recent  special  series  have  in¬ 
cluded  “The  Anatomy  of  Pov¬ 
erty,”  a  depth  study  of  the 
causes  of  poverty,  conducted  by 
a  three-man  team  of  correspond¬ 
ents;  “The  Arab  Refugees,” 
gathered  in  a  number  of  Mid¬ 
dle  East  countries;  and  “The 
Secret  Soviet  Economy,”  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  on  underground 
free-enterprise  activity  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  An  earlier  series 
on  the  workings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  won  for 
the  writer,  Jules  Witcover,  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  national  reporting. 

National  News  Beat 

The  service’s  daily  file  fre¬ 
quently  includes  national  news 
beats.  ANS  reporters  in  recent 
months,  for  example,  broke  the 
first  major  story  of  the  John¬ 
son'  administration,  the  sharp 
cutback  in  military  bases;  re¬ 
vealed  Carl  Rowan’s  selection 
as  director  of  the  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency;  and,  for  va¬ 
riety,  uncovered  Bobby  Baker’s 
ownership  of  a  Washington 
townhouse. 

Features  include  a  weekly 
vigpiette  of  New  York  life  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jess  Steam,  a  business 
and  economic  column  from 
Washington  by  Peter  S.  Nagan, 
and  a  Latin  affairs  report  from 
Mexico  City  by  Daniel  James. 

A  current  special  service  to 
ANS  subscribers  is  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  poll  of  Oregon 
voter  sentiment  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  Republican  presidentiail  pri¬ 
mary  in  that  key  state. 

A  particular  emphasis  of  Ad¬ 
vance  News  Service  is  in  the 
field  of  science.  “Progress  Re¬ 
ports,”  the  name  given  to  the 
ANS  science  unit,  is  edited  by 
William  E.  Howard.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  heads  a  staff  of  four  full¬ 
time  science  reporters. 

*  *  « 

Hears!  Headline  Service 

Hearst  Headline  Service  was 
established  in  June,  1958,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  merger  of  the 
Hearst-  owned  International 
News  Service  with  United 


Press.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  newspapers  in  the  Hearst 
group  with  a  continuous  flow  of 
special  and  exclusive  stories  in 
depth,  columns,  and  features  by 
by-liners  not  affected  by  the 
merger,  and  furnishing  news 
material  that  does  not  duplicate 
other  wire  services. 

Columnists  and  writers  in  this 
group  include  Bob  Considine, 
Louella  Parsons,  Ruth  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Phyllis  Battelle  and 
Pierre  Huss,  Hearst  United  Na¬ 
tions  bureau  chief.  As  a  service 
to  previous  subscribers  to  these 
writers  and  columnists,  their 
limited  syndication  has  been 
continued  in  territories  not  con¬ 
flicting  with  Hearst  newspaper 
markets. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  appointed  Frank 
Conniff,  Pulitzer  Prize-winner 
and  national  editor,  as  general 
director  of  HHS.  Milton  L. 
Kaplan,  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  bureau  chief,  and 
feature  editor  of  INS  at  the 
time  of  the  merger,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor,  with  offices  at 
the  old  INS  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

In  1963,  Hearst  Headline 
Ser\dce  was  expanded  and  the 
headquarters  moved  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  Milt  Kaplan  named 
Washington  bureau  chief  as 
well  as  editor. 

The  new  service  has  absorbed 
the  facilities  and  staff  of  the 
Hearst  news  bureaus  in  New 
York,  Washington,  the  West 
Coast  and  Europe.  These  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  general  news  stories, 
editorial  and  intra-organiza- 
tional  communications.  Other 
seasoned  writers  and  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  added  to 
the  Washington  staff  to  cover 
the  important  government  agen¬ 
cies.  HHS  also  features  the 
award  -  winning  Hearst  Task 
Force  periodic  world-wide  fact¬ 
finding  missions. 

Hearst  Headline  Service’s 
staff  of  special  writers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  mentioned,  includes 
Marianne  Means,  White  House 
correspondent;  Warren  Rogers, 
chief  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent;  Serge  Fliegers,  roving  Eu¬ 
ropean  reporter;  Charles  Smith, 
London  correspondent;  Leslie 
Whitten,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent;  George  Carroll,  avia¬ 
tion  and  science  writer;  Cath¬ 
erine  Mackin,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent;  Burris  Jenkins  Jr., 
editorial  cartoonist;  Millicent 
Hearst,  United  Nations  corre¬ 
spondent;  Bill  Slocum,  New 
York  reporter.  Special  stories 
of  regional  interest  are  covered 
by  by-liners  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  for  distribution  over 
HHS  wires. 

Two  wire  transmission  units 
operate  daily  from  Washington 


and  New  York  under  Milt  Kap¬ 
lan’s  direction.  The  New  York 
wire  is  under  the  supervision  of 
William  H.  White,  who  has  been 
with  the  Hearst  organization  for 
54  years.  Mr.  White,  formerly 
wire  editor  of  INS  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Service,  is  assisted  by 
Charles  McLaughlin.  Both  wires, 
leased  from  ATT,  operate  for 
simultaneous  receipt  by  all  the 
Hearst  papers  across  the  nation. 
Average  transmission  is  26,000 
words  daily,  exclusive  of  ad¬ 
vance  stories  that  are  mailed  in 
mimeograph  form. 

Since  it  was  originally  estab¬ 
lished,  HHS  has  permitted  lim¬ 
ited  syndication  of  additional 
staff  writers  and  columnists 
whose  writing  has  attracted 
wide  attention.  King  Features 
now  syndicates  Frank  ConnilFs 
three  times  a  week  “Capital 
Comer”  and  Warren  Rogers’  bi¬ 
weekly  column.  King  also  syndi¬ 
cates  Bob  Considine,  Louella 
Parsons,  Ruth  Montgomery, 
Pierre  Huss  and  Phyllis  Bat¬ 
telle. 

Hearst  Headline  Service  head¬ 
quarters  is  located  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  «  « 

Times-Post  Ser\'ice 

What  began  two  years  ago 
this  month  as  an  informal  ex¬ 
change  of  stories  between  two 
large  U.  S.  dailies  has  grown 
today  into  a  major  client  ser\'- 
ice  with  offerings  sufficiently 
diverse  to  meet  the  needs  of 
editors  from  Johannesburg  to 
Phoenix  to  Kuala  Lumpur. 

From  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service  now  transmits  nightly  to 
62  clients  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  abroad.  Of  these, 
14  subscribers  in  South  Africa, 
Israel  and  the  Far  East  have 
joined  the  Service  since  Janu- 
ai-y  1. 

The  Times-Post  Seiwice  pro¬ 
vides  a  daily  blend  of  offerings 
from  its  two  parent  papers  and 
from  three  of  the  leading  pa¬ 
pers  in  Great  Britain  —  the 
London  Observer,  London  Sun¬ 
day  Times  and  the  Guardian  of 
Manchester. 

The  three  British  papers 
granted  their  North  American 
rights  to  the  Times-Post  Serv'- 
ice  under  agreements  signed 
with  Washington  Post  publisher 
Philip  L.  Graham  before  his 
death  last  year. 

The  initial  exchange  of  stories 
between  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  and  the  TFas/i- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  was  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Graham  and  Times 
publisher  Otis  Chandler  in 
April,  1962. 

Soon  after,  proposals  were 
made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  which  now  handles 
the  sales  side  of  the  operation. 


to  invite  other  newspaper.?  to 
join  the  wire  circuit  on  a  sub- 
.scriber  basis.  The  respons,'  was 
favorable,  and  plans  were  nade 
to  initiate  a  formal  news  erv- 
ice  at  the  beginning  of  '963. 

The  opening  date  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  October  1962  when 
the  New  York  Times  terminated 
its  news  wire  in  Western  -tates 
upon  the  advent  of  the  prper’s 
short-lived  West  Coast  edition. 

When  the  Times-Post  Serv¬ 
ice  first  opened  it  had  already 
lined  up  28  domestic  clients  and 
one  Canadian.  Today  the  do¬ 
mestic  tally  is  40,  including 
the  New  York  Jom-nal- Ameri¬ 
can,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquir¬ 
er,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
(Phoenix)  Arizona  Republic, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Last  Fall,  the  editorial  ojiera- 
tion  was  consolidated  in  Wash¬ 
ington  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  editor,  with  a  staff  of 
thi-ee  in  Washington  and  two 
in  Los  Angeles. 

750  Words  a  Minute 

At  its  quarters  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  building,  the  News 
Service  makes  its  selections  from 
reporters’  carbons,  stories  moved 
by  private  line  from  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  offerings  from  London 
moved  over  the  Post’s  data 
speed  wire  at  750  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Up  to  50  stories  are  moved 
to  clients  in  a  typical  night’s 
file.  The  file  includes  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  daily  White  House,  Con¬ 
gressional  and  United  Nations 
news,  political  analysis,  film, 
theatre  and  art  criticism,  sports, 
finance,  and  foreign  coverage. 

The  Times  and  Post  them¬ 
selves  maintain  some  20  for¬ 
eign  and  national  bureaus  and 
the.se  are  joined  in  the  News 
Service  by  the  foreign  staffs 
of  the  three  British  papers. 

The  Times-Post  Service  puts 
heav'y  emphasis  on  weekend  fea¬ 
ture  and  interpretiv'e  offerings, 
moving  an  average  of  20  or 
more  advances  each  week,  close¬ 
ly  tied  to  the  news. 

Regular  byliners  on  the  Serv¬ 
ice  include  Times  Washington 
bureau  chief  Robert  J.  Donovan, 
Post  v'eteran  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  Edward  T.  Folliard, 
observ’er  Kremlinologist  Edward 
Crankshaw  and  women’s  writer 
Katherine  Whitehorn.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Service  often  carries 
special  articles  by  such  writers 
as  Evelyn  Waugh,  John  Ken¬ 
neth  Galbraith  and  Sybille  Bed¬ 
ford,  to  cite  a  few  recent  ex¬ 
amples. 
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Elektron  is  the  pace-setter  in  today’s  modern  composing 
room,  and  looks  the  part.  On  the  casting  side,  the  changes 
in  design  and  engineering  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  The 
new  smaller  cams  are  shielded  for  safety.  The  clean,  un¬ 
cluttered  look  extends  from  the  base  to  the  metal  feeder. 
Elektron  is  outselling  every  other  linecaster,  and  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  gladly  give  you  all  the 
reasons  why.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mergenthaler  El 


PROMOTION 

New  York  Roundtable 
Asks  Publishers’  Help 

By  George  Wilt 


Just  about  everj'  segment  of 
the  newspaper  field  was  repre¬ 
sented  last  week  at  the  maiden 
meeting  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Roundtable. 
Promotion  managers  from  New 
York  and  suburban  area  news¬ 
papers  sat  down  with  their  con¬ 
freres  from  wire  services,  s>ti- 
dicates,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firms  and  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  communicating  the  newspa- 
l)er  “idea”  to  Madison  Avenue. 

The  group  of  40  was  sub¬ 
stantially  in  agreement  that 
agency  men,  and  particularly 
the  bright-eyed,  young  new¬ 
comers  to  the  field — weaned  on 
television  —  hadn’t  gotten  the 
whole  picture.  Sure  they’d  seen 
the  charts,  and  heanl  about  cir¬ 
culation,  coverage,  marketing 
and  millines.  But  that  they’d 
never  been  shown  the  heart,  the 
sizzle,  the  drama  of  newspapers. 
And  the  group  agreed  that  this 


ALL  AMERICAN  MADE 
SO-Star  Flag  Kit 
that  can  make 
your  community 

LAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 


Quality-made  ...  3'  x  5'  Thor 
bunting  with  sewed  stripes. 
Jointed  6'  poie  (2  pc.  for  easy 
storage).  Includes  compiete 
hardware  for  easy  assembly. 
Packaged  in  corrugated  box 
SPECIALLY  PRICED  for 
newspapers.  Send  for  sample 
kit— $2.50. 


FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

6  W  ish.ojtf.ti  SI 
Benton.  .Ill 
Telephone  4iv 


situation  was  deplorable  in  a 
city  where  75%  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  originates. 

Jack  O’Dwyer,  advertising 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American  pointed  out 
that  in  the  same  suite  in  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  where  the 
Roundtable  met,  NBC  had  put 
on  a  presentation  to  some 
agency  people  for  the  “Tonight” 
show,  a  week  earlier.  He  told 
how  the  media  and  account  men 
not  only  heard  a  pitch,  but  met 
with  Johnny  Carson,  Skitch  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Hugh  McMahon, 
talent  on  the  show,  who  flashed 
their  best  tv  charm  for  the 
group  of  ad  men. 

New.spaper  Talent  Needed 

It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  newspapers  need  to  show 
their  bright  side  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  clients  and  prospects,  too. 
Writers,  reporters,  columnists, 
cartoonists — the  big  names  of 
papers  from  coast  to  coast — 
could  deliver  important  impact 
for  the  newspaper  medium  if 
properly  exposed  and  showcased 
to  the  ad  community. 

“Last  week  Bob  Considine  of 
I  the  Journal-American  and  Jim 
Lucas  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  released  confidential 
'  inten'iews  with  General  Mac- 
.Arthur  made  10  years  ago  and 
supressed  until  after  his  death. 
Wouldn’t  these  two  outstanding 
newsmen  make  a  terrific  panel 
to  show  to  our  agency  friends?” 
said  Frank  Timmons,  Wall 
Street  Journal  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  Roundtable  chairman. 

“Our  foreign  correspondents, 
Washington  reporters,  sports 
!  writers,  local  columnists.  Sigma 
i  Delta  Chi  award  winners,  would 
all  make  outstanding  speakers 
I  for  luncheons  or  dinners  for 
'  agency  audiences,”  Mr.  Timmons 
added. 

“.A  dinner  or  luncheon  in  New 
!  York  for  advertising  people  fea- 
!  turing  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
!  could  be  one  of  the  top  events 
;  of  the  year,  draw  blue-chip 
audiences  and  provide  interest¬ 
ing  news  in  itself,”  said  Irv’in  S. 
Taubkin,  New  York  Times  pro¬ 
motion  director  and  a  sparkplug 
of  the  Promotion  Roundtable. 

.Agreement  Reached 

“I’ll  get  Jim  Lucas,”  said 
Larry  Merahn,  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 


“If  you  want  Jimmy  Breslin 
or  any  of  the  Trib’s  talent,  I’ll 
be  able  to  get  them,”  added 
Chuck  Lawliss,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune. 

“Sure  I  can  get  Scotty  Res- 
ton,”  Mr.  Taubkin  stated  un¬ 
equivocally. 

From  all  around  the  room 
came  positive  offers  of  .speakers. 
Problem  Number  One  seemed  to 
be  solved.  It  was  agreed  that 
newspapers  had  the  talent  to 
show  off.  And  a  variety  of  tal¬ 
ent  was  available  for  the  show. 

Examples  of  Cooperation 

Frank  Stapleton,  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  president  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Repre.sentatives  pointed  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  in  the  en¬ 
deavor,  as  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  in  other  industry-wide 
activities  promoting  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Stapleton  pointed  out 
A.ANR’s  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  their 
co-sponsorship  with  Editor  & 
PrBLiSHER  of  the  Color  Awards 
Luncheons,  as  examples.  But 
again,  Mr.  Stapleton  called  the 
group’s  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  gathering  an  audience 
of  agency  people,  the  right 
agency  people,  for  such  meet¬ 
ings.  He  told  of  the  New  York 
chapter’s  regular  meetings  at 
the  Yale  Club,  to  which  agency 
people  are  invited  by  newspaper 
representatives.  These  chapter 
meetings  were  suggested  as  a 
possible  nucleus  for  the  “news¬ 
paper  talent  showcases.” 

Publishers  Help  Needed 

“We’re  going  to  need  the  co¬ 
operation  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  from  coast  to  coast  to  help 
provide  an  audience  for  our 
talented  newsmen  to  talk  to,” 
said  Mr.  Timmons.  “Newspaper¬ 
men  in  New  York  to  make  sales 
calls  are  taking  agency  people 
to  lunch  somewhere  anyway,”  he 
added.  “It  sure  would  help  if 
they  would  bring  them  to  hear  a 
top  newspaper  speaker.” 

“Financial  backing  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  only  be  a  minor 
problem  if  we  have  cooperation 
from  enough  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,”  said  Mr.  Taubkin.  He 
urged  that  publishers  write  to 
Mr.  Timmons  at  the  Wall  St. 
Journal  to  offer  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  helping  to  swell  the 
audience  with  advertising  men 
who  are  hungering  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not. 

“We’ll  fill  more  than  their 
stomachs,”  he  added.  “They’ll  go 
away  knowing  that  newspapers 
are  pretty  darn  wonderful.  That 
they’re  an  important  part  of 
people’s  lives.” 


Anchorage  News 
Now  A.M.  Paper 

Anchorage 

Despite  the  earthquake  that 
knocked  over  a  part  of  its  plant, 
the  Alaska  Daily  News  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  its  long-laid 
plans  to  switch  from  afternoon 
to  morning  publication  on  April 
13.  The  News,  founded  in  1946 
as  a  weekly  paper,  became  the 
fir.st  and  only  morning  in  the 
state. 

Publisher  Norman  C.  Brown 
said  growing  subscriber  pres¬ 
sure  over  the  years  had  influ¬ 
enced  the  News  to  change  its 
publication  cycle.  Circulation 
showed  an  almost  immediate 
acceleration. 

The  changeover  also  included 
changing  its  wire  service  from 
UPI  to  Associated  Press  since  ; 
UPI  had  no  AM  wire  in  Alaska.  ' 

Rene  J.  Cappon,  editor,  en¬ 
gineered  the  changeover  which 
was  accomplished  with  excep¬ 
tional  smoothness  despite  the 
fact  the  plant  was  still  operating 
without  heat  and  without  water 
due  to  earthquake  damage. 

Emery  Butcher,  circulation 
manager,  said  carrier  boy  loss 
was  negligible,  most  preferring 
the  5  a.m.  delivery  hour  to  the 
former  afternoon  distribution. 

• 

Loyal  D.  Hotchkiss, 
Retircfl  Editor,  Dies 

Los  Angeles 

Loyal  D.  Hotchkiss,  Editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
from  1957  to  1959,  died  of  heart 
failure  April  15,  He  was  70. 

He  retired  in  1959  after  a  37- 
year  career  with  the  Times.  The 
new.sT)aner  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1941  for  a  campaign  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  conducted  on  the  right 
of  a  newspaper  to  comment  edi¬ 
torially  on  conduct  of  a  court 
case. 

The  Times  was  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  in  1938  for  commenting 
that  certain  defendents  in  a 
labor  dispute  should  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
Times  fought  the  citation  to  the 
supreme  court,  which  ruled  in 
its  favor. 

• 

Writes  Scranton  Book 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Saul  Kohler,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  correspondent  at  the 
State  Capitol  here,  has  written 
a  75,000  word  liook  on  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Scranton.  The  book, 
“Scranton  of  Pennsylvania:  A 
Personal  and  Political  Portrait,” 
will  be  published  by  Dial,  June 
22.  Mr.  Kohler,  35,  said  the 
writing  was  completed  in  about 
a  month. 
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Primary  Medium 


In  New  England  Is 


New  England  Council  Photo 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


New  Englanders  are  first  to  vote 
first  to  buy,  through  newspapers! 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 


An  election  year  provides  the  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  look  at  New  England.  The  very  first  primar)’ 
elections  in  the  nation  are  held  in  New  England, 
setting  the  pace  and  establishing  the  patterns  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

New  England  knew  the  outcome  of  local  primaries 
right  away,  too,  thanks  to  outstanding  coverage  by 
local  daily  newspapers  .  .  .  reaching  85.5%  of  homes 
in  the  region  .  .  .  and  90%  home  delivered. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  buying,  too.  Tlianks  to  local 
food  advertisers  and  people  that  are  able  and  ready 
to  buy.  New  England  ranks  FIRST  in  the  nation  in  per 
household  food  sales  .  .  .  second  in  total  per  family 
retail  sales.  To  show  how  important  newspapers  are  to 
these  New  Englanders,  they  place  nearly  12-million 
individual  classified  ads  in  their  papers  each  year! 

If  your  product  is  sold  in  New  England,  tell  your 

stoiA’  by  advertising  in  New  England’s  fine, 

local  newspapers.  Ea 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 
Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e), 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&f.) 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


e 


Rube  Goldberg  Shapes 
New  Career;  He’s  80 


On  the  occasion  of  li;s  80th 
birthday,  the  cartooni-t  was 
dubbed,  “The  father  of  automa¬ 
tion”  by  New  York’s  Mayor 
Waprner  who  presented  hint  with 
the  City’s  f?old  medallion  of 
honor. 

Robert  Moses,  president  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  de¬ 
clared,  “Just  to  show  what  we 
at  the  World’s  Fair  think  of  you, 
we  are  framing  in  the  bar  at  the 
top  of  the  Helicopter  Tower 
(the  Top  of  the  Fair)  a  hundred 
of  your  most  famous  cartoons  to 
delisht  visitors  from  far  and 
wide  and  to  show  Laughter  hold¬ 
ing  l)oth  his  sides.” 

He  has  been  married  to  the 
former  Irma  Seeman  for  48 
years.  They  have  two  sons  and 
six  grandchildren.  Rube  has  de¬ 
clare,  “Success  is  40  percent 
luck,  20  percent  talent,  energy. 
Over  and,  in  my  case,  the  other  40 
the  years,  he  has  won  numerous  percent  is  Irma.” 
trophies  and  awards  including 
the  Banshees’  Silver  Lady  and, 
in  May  1948,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Editorial  Cartoon.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society’s  top 
award  is  named  “The  Reuben” 
in  his  honor.  He  was  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  first  president  and  is  now 
its  honorary  president. 


Rube  Goldberg 


Soviet  Penalizes 
Agency  for  False 
Report  of  Death 

The  Soviet  Government  has 
ordered  the  West  German  News 
Agency  (DPA)  to  close  its 
Moscow  bureau  because  of  a 
recent  false  report  the  agency 
distributed  saying  Premier 
Khrushchev  had  died. 

DPA  correspondent  Heinz- 
Guenther  Wurzel  was  given  24 
hours  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  according  to  an  AP 
dispatch. 

In  Hamburg,  the  news  agency 
issued  a  statement  saying: 

“DPA  regrets  the  Soviet  di¬ 
rective  to  close  it  office  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  the  expulsion  of  its 
correspondent.  DPA  fully  under¬ 
stands  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  is  deeply  angry  about  the 
false  dispatch  distributed  by 
DPA. 

“DPA  emphasizes  that  its 
correspondent  in  Moscow  had  no 
part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
false  dispatch.” 

Exact  details  of  where  and 
how  the  report  originated  and 
was  distributed  have  not  been 
made  clear.  DPA  withdrew  the 
report  23  minutes  after  sending 
it,  but  by  then  it  had  caused  a 
world-wide  sensation. 


Says  Herb  Sallee  of  the  H.C.  Sallee  Company : 

“We  can  substantially  increase  your 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
linage  .  .  .  Make  us  prove  it!” 


The  amazing  growth  of  the  Paterson,  N.  J.  Call  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  linage  is  one  of  the  great  success  stories 
of  the  newspaper  business.  When  H.  C.  Sallee  took  over 
complete  operation  of  the  Call’s  department  18  years 
ago,  he  quadrupled  classified  revenue  the  first  year! 
Income  jumped  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Though 
16th  in  circulation  among  New  Jersey  dailies,  the  Call’s 
classified  linage  has  been  2nd  in  the  state  for  12  out  of 
16  years. 


The  Sallee  Company,  following  the  recent  change  in 
Call  ownership,  is  now  available  to  wide-awake  U.S. 
newspapers  interested  in  building  classified  revenue. 
Shouldn't  YOU  be  among  them? 


HERE  ARE  PROVEN  LINAGE-BUILDERS 

Ask  about  Sallee's  exclusive  H2  week  money-makers  for 
you  ...  a  weekly  Business  &  Industrial  Review  page  as 
well  as  a  “Civic  Betterment  program,”  it  spells  a  weekly 
full-page  public  service  advertising  campaign  for  52  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  .  .  .  GOOD  FOR  YOUR  COMMUNITY 
AND  YOUR  NEWSPAPER! 


H.  C.  SALLEE  COMPANY 

90  PROSPECT  AVE.,  HACKENSACK.  N.J.  •  Phone  201-487-1776 


Soiiietiiiies  the  headline  is— 

^‘It’s  a  nice  day! 


Editors  don’t  make  news;  they  print  it. 

Sometimes  the  news  is  dramatic,  exciting,  spine-stirring  .  . . 
maybe:  Man  on  Way  to  Moon  .  .  .  Reds  Raise  Iron  Curtain  .  .  . 
or.  Billions  Knocked  Off  National  Debt! 

At  other  times  the  news  is  flatter  than  a  flat  tire.  The  headliner 
can’t  come  up  with  anything  better  than— It’s  a  nice  day! 

That’s  where  features  do  their  stuff! 

Comics  (the  best  ones)  are  good  for  a  dependable  daily 
laugh,  heart  tug,  or  thrill. 

Women’s  features  tell  what’s  new  in  tomorrow's  styles,  the 
current  and  contemporary  in  handbags  or  hairdo. 

Sports  columns  forecast  the  future  games,  hint  at 
headlines  before  they  happen. 

Features,  even  on  dull  days,  supply  entertainment,  romance, 
lifts  from  reality— keep  the  readers  coming  back  for  more! 

CT-NYN  features  add  value  to  every  issue.  They  give 
dependable  draw  .  .  .  pack  worth  behind  the  paper's  selling  price 
.  .  .  make  the  reader  glad  to  part  with  his  pennies,  nickel,  dime, 
or  quarter— knowing  he'll  get  par  performance! 

For  proofs,  phone,  wire,  or  write. 


Cliica^o  Tribune -New  York  News 

Siviulir'Mfp  Tllf‘  News  Building,  New  York 
IKllCfllC,  LllC.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


FROM  THE  SOUTH — H.  W.  Kendall  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
News,  Floyd  F.  Hendley  of  the  Greensboro  Record,  and  Don  Shoemaker 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  at  ASNE  meeting  in  Washington. 


Justice  Goldberg 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


men  have  had  legal  training  and 
that  what  may  be  elementary 
to  the  lawyer  is  fraught  with 
jargon  and  complexity  for  the 
layman.  The  bar  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  inform  the  press  and  the 
press  must  be  willing  to  listen. 
Northwestern  University  Law 
School  has,  for  the  past  few 
years,  conducted  an  annual 
course  in  crime  news  analysis 
and  reporting  which  brings  to¬ 
gether  members  of  the  press  and 
the  bar  in  an  effort  to  educate 
for  professional  responsibility 
and  self-restraint.  Programs 
such  as  this  one  hold  much 
promise. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  in 
this  area  if  this  organization 
were  to  revive  and  refurbish  its 
existing  code  of  ethics  by  add¬ 
ing  specific  standards  of  crime 
reporting  which,  while  preserv¬ 
ing  complete  freedom  for  the 
press,  will  also  adequately  safe¬ 
guard  the  rights  of  an  accused. 
I  am  sure  the  bar  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  in  a  joint  effort  to 
articulate  these  standards. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  It  is  the  means 
of  guaranteeing  that  ideas  de¬ 
serving  a  public  hearing  will 
have  a  public  hearing.  The  press 
which  has  the  constitutional 
freedom  to  print  the  news  there¬ 
fore  has  the  correlative  moral 
obligation  to  supply  the  public 
need  for  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  news  coverage.  Today 
in  the  nuclear  age,  every  citizen 
is  importantly  involved  in  pub¬ 
lic  policy  and  newspapers  must 
supply  the  public  need  for  the 
source  materials  which  are  nec- 
essarj'  to  fashion  policy. 

Increasingly  in  this  country, 
we  are  of  one  mind  with  Peri¬ 
cles  when  he  said  in  the  memor¬ 
able  funeral  oration:  “We  alone 
regard  a  man  who  takes  no  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs,  not  as 
a  harmless  but  as  a  useless  char¬ 
acter.”  If  we  are  not  to  be  a 
nation  of  “useless  characters” 
the  press  must  supply  us  with 
the  facts  —  the  news  not  only 
of  national  but  of  international 
affairs.  In  a  complex  world,  our 
future  as  a  nation  depends  upon 
a  mentally  alert  society  —  a 
citizenry  with  experience, 
thought  and  feeling  about  their 
own  and  other  lands  and  peo¬ 
ples  beyond  the  range  of  private 
observation.  It  is  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  an  uncensored  press  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  people 
mentally  alert. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  has  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  the  state  of  men  denied 
access  to  a  free  press.  “Those 
who  doubt  the  thesis  that  man 
needs  full  freedom  of  expres¬ 


sion  to  realize  his  own  capaci¬ 
ties  and  become  a  cultured  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  world  need  only  visit 
the  totalitarian  states  and  see 
how  man  has  shrivelled  under 
the  impact  of  censorship,  how 
poorly  he  has  fared  under  the 
diet  of  one  creed.  The  horizons 
of  the  citizen  in  the  conformity 
state  are  so  limited  he  cannot 
react  intelligently  to  the  world 
around  him.” 

Constitutional  Standard 

It  is  our  great  strength  as  a 
nation  that  in  our  non-con¬ 
formity,  the  horizons  of  our 
citizens  are  as  wide  as  our  free 
education  and  our  free  press 
will  extend  them. 

News  coverage  should  be  ex¬ 
tensive;  it  should  also  be  truth¬ 
ful.  The  Constitution  precludes 
the  imposition  of  liability  on  a 
newspaper  for  false  statements 
in  the  public  area  that  are  not 
malicious.  This  constitutional 
standard  is  not  fashioned  to  en¬ 
courage  or  excuse  deviations 
from  accuracy  but  so  that  First 
Amendments  freedoms  will  not 
be  chilled  by  harsh  penalties  for 
mere  misstatements.  A  newspa¬ 
per’s  creed,  however,  must  al¬ 
ways  be  that  stated  by  that 
great  journalist,  my  fellow 
townsman,  Melville  E.  Stone, 
upon  the  foimding  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  “I  had  a  view 
that  the  relation  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  a  community  was  not 
very  different  from  that  of  an 
individual.  And  so,  in  our  dis¬ 
pensing  the  news,  we  were  not 
unlike  the  witness  in  court, 
bound  to  “tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.”  E.  W.  Scripps,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  chain,  said  the  same 
thing  in  different  words:  “We 
shall  tell  no  lies  about  persons 
or  policies  for  love,  malice  or 
money.” 

Need  for  Opinions 

If  reporting  the  news  objec¬ 
tively,  truthfully  and  adequately 
is  the  first  function  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  newspaper,  then 
stating  its  opinion  about  the 
news  is  a  close  second.  Bryce 
in  the  American  Commonwealth 
said  that  “Newspapers  are  in¬ 
fluential  in  three  ways  —  as 
narrators,  as  advocates  and  as 
weathercocks.”  A  newspaper 
which  is  only  a  narrator  and 
not  an  adv'ocate  misconceives  its 
responsibility  to  the  public.  The 
public  need  cannot  be  served  by 
reporting  the  news  alone;  it  re¬ 
quires  vigorous  and  informed 
comment.  The  editorial  pages 
of  every  newspaper  should  be 
the  proud  badge  of  a  great  pro¬ 
fession.  Ideally  it  should  reflect 
a  v'ariety  of  vigorous  opinion. 
I  emphasize  variety  as  well  as 
vigor  because  in  many  one  news¬ 


paper  towns  the  publisher  and 
editor  have  the  plain  responsi¬ 
bility  of  providing  columns  and 
other  materials  presenting  views 
which  do  not  merely  echo  the 
editorials.  The  newspaper  in  the 
one  newspaper  town  must,  on 
its  editorial  pages,  serv'e  the 
role  of  several  newspapers  with 
different  opinions. 

The  one  thing  which  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  however,  for  any  news¬ 
paper  worthy  of  the  name  is 
editorial  neutrality.  Here  again, 
I  quote  Melville  Stone,  “The 
paper  while  independent  in  all 
things  must  be  neutral  to  none.” 
The  v’erj'  classless  nature  of 
American  society,  imposes  a 
particular  responsibility  upon 
the  press.  Social  conflict  here 
is  of  a  sophisticated  kind  and 
not  as  overt  as  in  other  less 
fortunate  lands.  The  press,  how¬ 
ever,  would  render  a  great  dis¬ 
service  to  ignore  our  conflicts 
or  to  fail  to  place  them  in  proper 
perspective.  The  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  its 
1947  report  astutely  stated  the 
problem:  “Free  expression  is 
destined  not  to  repress  social 
conflict  but  to  liberate  it.  But 
its  intention  is  that  the  level 
of  social  conflict  shall  be  lifted 
from  the  plane  of  violence  to 
the  plane  of  discussion.”  A  re¬ 
sponsible  press  should  not  be  a 
cowardly  press. 

Example  for  All 

The  press  must  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  all  citizens  that  we 
have  staked  our  all  as  a  nation 
on  the  proposition  that  “there 
is  no  cure  for  bad  arguments 
either  in  refusing  to  argue  or 
repression  of  the  free  critic  of 
the  patient  attempt  to  reach  the 
elements  of  reasonableness  in 
the  mass  mind.” 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  that 
perceptive  visitor  to  our  shores, 
Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  antici¬ 
pated  one  of  America’s  present 
dilemmas:  “The  more  equal  the 
conditions  of  men  become  and 
the  less  strong  men  individually 


are,  the  more  easily  they  give 
way  to  the  current  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  them  to  adhere  by  them¬ 
selves  to  an  opinion  which  the 
multitude  discard.  A  newspaper 
represents  an  association;  it 
may  be  said  to  address  each  of 
its  I'eaders  in  the  name  of  all 
the  others  and  to  exert  its  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  in  proportion 
to  their  individual  weakness. 
The  power  of  the  newspaper 
press  must  therefore  increase 
as  the  social  conditions  of  men 
become  more  equal.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  so¬ 
cial  conditions  of  men  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  become  more  equal 
since  De  Tocqueville  vvrrote  these 
words.  The  power  of  the  press 
has  increased,  as  he  predicted. 
And  so  have  its  responsibilities. 

Our  Constitution  has  made 
the  press  free;  you  have  it  in 
your  charge  to  make  it  respon¬ 
sible.  It  is  for  you  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  press  freedom  and 
responsibility  are  viable  and  in¬ 
divisible  concepts. 

• 

Chicago  Tribune  Lowers 
Masthead  For  Spy 

Chicago 

For  the  first  time  in  its  117- 
year  history,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  lowered  its  masthead  and 
eight-column  line  to  just  above 
the  fold  and  devoted  the  upper 
eight  inches  of  the  front  page 
to  the  first  chapter  of  a  spy 
novel. 

Another  first  was  a  four-color 
illustration  from  the  “The  Spy 
Who  Came  in  From  the  Cold” 
in  columns  five  through  eight. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  page  one  had  carried  a 
four-color  picture  without  a 
news  tie-in. 

S.  D.  Owen,  Tribune  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  initiated  the  page 
one  treatment  after  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  serializa¬ 
tion  rights  to  the  book  by  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  Tribune  editor. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  areat? 


The  1944  presidential  election  hailed  something  new  in 
Minnesota  politics.  The  Minnesota  Poll  of  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  conducted  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  undertook 
the  first  statewide  scientific  probe  of  political  trends. 

The  Poll  has  enjoyed  remarkable  success.  In  1960,  for 
example,  it  indicated  50.5  %  of  Minnesota  voters  would 
choose  John  F.  Kennedy;  50.7%  actually  did! 

But  the  Minnesota  Poll  explores  the  labyrinth  of 
public  opinion  far  beyond  politics.  Since  1944,  its  65 
field  interviewers  have  queried — door  to  door — 163,000 
Minnesotans  on  such  varied  and  controversial  subjects 
as  gambling,  civil  rights,  Sunday  closing  laws,  sex  educa-‘ 
tion  and  wheat  to  Russia.  A  carefully  constructed 
cross-section  reflects  all  areas  of  Minnesota  (pop. 
3,500,000),  from  the  industrial  Twin  Cities  to  rich 
cornbelt  farms  to  lumber  towns  just  a  couple  of  ax 
handles  from  Canada. 


Minneapolis  Tribune  readers  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  follow  the  Minnesota  Poll.  Findings  are  reviewed 
by  government  officials,  quoted  by  national  magazines, 
studied  by  economists  and  educators.  Frequently  the 
results  of  the  Poll  turn  up  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  noted  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  on  the  Minnesota 
Poll’s  20th  Anniversary  in  March  1964,  said,  “Of  all 
the  polls  I  see,  from  all  over  the  world,  none  words  its 
questions  as  objectively  as  the  Minnesota  Poll.’’  Dr. 
Gallup  owns  up  to  having  borrowed  a  technique  or  two 
from  the  Minnesota  Poll. 

The  Minnesota  Poll  is  part  of  that  unceasing  effort 
of  good  newspapers  to  inform  the  public,  completely 
and  objectively,  about  the  vital  issues  which  affect  their 
lives.  It’s  another  reason  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
Minneapolis  Star  continue  to  be  the  strongest,  most 
influential  medium  in  the  nation’s  14th  market. 
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ASNE 

Key  Role  for  Press 
In  Rights  Progress 


ASNE  HUDDLE — Prof.  Quinfus  C.  Wilson,  dean  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia;  Harry  S.  Hoffmann  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  and  Theron  C.  Liddle  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  &  Telegram. 


Washington 

The  role  of  the  press  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  officials  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  Negro  leaders 
at  a  session  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here 
April  16. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  told  the  editors  he 
lielieved  the  civil  rights  bill 
would  lie  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  that  the  press  would 
have  a  key  role  in  determining 
the  nation’s  reaction  to  it. 

“I  know  I  am  talking  to  many 
of  you  who  oppose  the  bill,”  Mr. 
Kennedy  said.  “I  lielieve  we  will 
have  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
what  will  the  reaction  be?  Will 
we  have  the  .same  problems  that 
we  had  in  1954  after  the  school 
desegregation  decision?  Will  we 
have  massive  resistance?  That’s 
where  all  of  you  have  a  key 
role.  We  know  the  suffering  and 
the  heartache  that  comes  when 
community  leaders  tell  their 
people  they  don’t  have  to  obey 
the  law'.  When  leaders  make 
these  kind  of  statements,  it  is 
not  surprising  when  .someone 
puts  a  bomb  in  a  church.” 

Problems  Won’t  Vanish 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  new's- 
papers  can  have  a  great  impact 
on  the  course  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  “If  a  newspaper 
preaches  dissension,  then  we  will 
have  violence,”  he  said.  “The 
passage  of  legislation  is  not 
going  to  make  problems  dis¬ 
appear.  We  are  going  to  pay  for 
w'hat’s  gone  on  in  the  past.  The 
big  job  is  education,  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  confidence  that  Negroes  and 
w'hites  can  work  together.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  asked  Burke 
Marshall,  head  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  civ'il  rights  sec¬ 
tion,  to  analyze  the  bill  for  the 
editors.  He  said  “I’ve  seen  many 
ads  appear  in  some  of  your 
newspapers  that  contain  dis¬ 
tortions  about  the  bill.  I  think  an 
analysis  of  what  the  bill  will 
really  do  will  be  helpful.” 

Mr.  Marshall  discussed  the 
titles  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 
voting  rights  for  Negroes,  public 
accommodations,  fair  employ¬ 
ment  practices,  and  use  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  facilities  and  federal 
projects.  He  said  the  bill  w'as 
“complicated  but  not  drastic.” 
He  described  advertisements 
that  claimed  that  the  legislation 
would  force  lawyers  and  doctors 
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to  accept  Negro  clients  or  jia- 
tients  “completely  inaccurate.” 
He  .said  that  the  public  accom¬ 
modations  section  of  the  bill 
clearly  stated  that  its  iirovi- 
sions  applied  only  to  hotels, 
motels  and  other  lodging  houses 
except  those  w’hich  have  less 
than  five  rooms  and  are  owner- 
occupied,  restaurants,  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  movie  theaters  and  jilaces 
of  entertainment. 

Explains  Quotas 

During  a  que.stion  and  answrer 
.session,  John  S.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  said  he  took  exception 
to  the  fair  emplo>'ment  prac¬ 
tices  section  of  the  bill.  He  asked 
how  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  could  be  proved,  and  if  the 
section  would  mean  that  a 
“quota  system”  for  Negroes 
would  be  established. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  the  bill 
w'ould  not  set  quotas,  but  would 
in  fact  forbid  them.  He  said  the 
term  discrimination  was  inter¬ 
preted  without  difficulty  in  states 
that  had  similar  laws.  He  said 
that  any  charges  would  be  taken 
to  a  civil  rights  commission,  and 
if  the  commission  could  not 
bring  about  an  agreement,  the 
courts  would  decide  the  issue. 

Arville  Schaleben  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  asked  for  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  charges  of  Gov. 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama  that 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  court 
interpretations  would  make  the 
bill  stronger  than  it  seemed  to 
be  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  he  did  not 
know  of  any  way  to  enforce  the 
law  that  would  be  “more  pro¬ 
tective”  of  individual  rights  than 
through  the  courts,  because  of 
the  built-in  rights  of  appeal  in 
the  judicial  system.  He  said 
that  the  bill  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  courts,  and 
that  talk  of  “federal  inspectors” 
and  “federal  dictators”  was 
inaccurate.  “The  courts  admin¬ 
ister  other  federal  laws  much 
vaguer  than  the  civil  rights 
bill,”  he  said. 

Thanks  Editors 

Opening  a  panel  discussion  by 
civil  rights  leaders,  Roy  Wil¬ 
kins,  executiv'e  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
extended  his  thanks  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  “for  the  kind  treatment  our 
organization  has  been  given, 
even  in  the  deep  South.”  He  said 


that  he  had  “always  been  quoted 
accurately,  if  not  adequately.” 

Mr.  Wilkins  .said  that  he 
thought  it  time  to  destroy  the 
“mj-ths”  about  the  civil  rights 
.struggle.  The  greatest  of  these 
is  the  myth  that  the  Negro  is 
not  entitled  to  the  things  he  is 
demanding,  he  .said.  “We  are 
talking  about  citizen  rights,  not 
status  or  social  contacts,”  he 
.said.  This  fight  is  to  give  to  the 
Negro  the  citizen’s  rights  he 
should  have  l>een  granted  long 
ago.  The  Negro  does  not  have  to 
earn  these  rights.  He  is  born 
with  them.  He  has  to  earn  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem,  but  he  is  born 
with  rights.” 

John  Lewis  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  said  that  his  group  would 
send  1,000  workers  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  this  summer  for  the  “often 
dangerous  work  of  voter  regis¬ 
tration.”  He  also  said  that  the 
group  would  challenge  the  all- 
white  delegation  from  the  state 
at  the  Democratic  Convention. 
“Each  of  you  will  be  personally 
inv'olved  in  the  events  of  this 
summer,”  he  told  the  editors.  “I 
ask  each  of  you  ‘What  will  you 
do?’  In  the  words  of  the  late 
president,  ‘Let  Us  Begin.’” 

‘Terrible  Ke»>ponsibility’ 

James  Farmer,  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  told  the  ASNE  group: 
“You  have  a  terrible  and  almost 
overwhelming  responsibility  to 
interpret  the  civil  rights  strug¬ 
gle.  If  you  are  successful,  you 
may  participate  in  the  job  of 
saving  our  nation.  Negro  youth 
today  have  too  much  education 
and  too  much  motivation  to  pre¬ 
tend  they  are  happy  with  the 
current  situation.  Our  young¬ 
sters  are  not  willing  to  wait  for 
their  grandchildren  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  our  great  and  demo¬ 
cratic  nation.”  He  said  that 
speedy  action  on  civil  rights 


must  be  taken  to  avoid  “the 
polarization  of  white  against 
black.”  He  said,  “We  need  you. 
We  need  the  uncommitted,  we 
need  them  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South.” 

Whitney  Young  Jr.,  national 
director  of  the  Urban  League, 
cited  the  dismal  statistics  of  the 
Negro  .status  in  America.  He 
said  that  one  out  of  every  four 
Negroes  is  unemployed,  that  the 
income  of  the  average  Negro 
family  is  only  53  percent  of  that 
of  a  white  family,  that  Negroes 
have  3*2  years  less  schooling 
than  whites,  die  seven  years 
earlier  than  whites  and  that  67 
percent  of  Negro  families  in  the 
U.S.  earn  less  than  $3000  per 
year. 

Mr.  Young  said  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  press  to  bring  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  its 
readers.  “It’s  not  enough  to  say 
you  are  against  violent  demon¬ 
strations,  and  ‘stall-ins’,”  he 
said.  “We  want  to  know  what 
you  are  for.” 

M'ary  of  Negro  Ix^adcrs 

Mr.  Young  cautioned  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  be  “as  discriminating  in 
the  identification  of  Negro 
leaders  as  you  are  of  white 
leaders.”  He  said  that  the  press 
should  not  make  any  Negro  pub¬ 
lic  figure  “the  epitome  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  Negro  v'oice.”  He 
said  that  the  press  was  often 
too  quick  to  accept  such  men  as 
Cassius  Clay  and  Malcolm  X 
as  genuine  Negro  leaders.  He 
said  that  some  so-called  leaders 
are  simply  “a  loud  voice  with  a 
black  face.” 

The  Urban  League  official 
said  that  the  press  must  be 
leaders  of  opinion,  not  simply 
“mirrors.”  He  said,  “You  are  the 
voice  of  voiceless  people,  and 
the  hope  of  hopeless  people.  On 
your  shoulders  ride  the  hopes 
of  Negro  people  and  the  hope 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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That’s  clear  vision  . . . 


PRESS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC.,  representing  the 
NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS,  had  the  clear  vision 
and  insight  into  the  future  of  photocomposition 
to  place  an  order  for  20  PHOTON  ADMASTERS! 


'Fhi.s  major  ))urchase  came  as  the  result  of  actual  day-by-day  operating  experience. 
Photon  Machines  have  been  used  by  Newhouse  newspapers  for  several  years  .  .  . 
and  this  purchase  of  20  machines  was  made  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  five 
mechanical  superintendents  who  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted— and  why. 

Fast,  dependable,  automatic  phototypesetting  equipment  is  a  mu.st  for  the 
modern  metropolitan  newspaper.  I^hoton  200  ADMASTKRS  are  in  daily  operation 
producing  both  volume  and  quality  display  composition  to  meet  deadline  demands 
with  greater  lead  time. 

Photon  ADMASTE^R,  the  most  versatile  phototypesetter  available  today,  pro¬ 
duces  more  copy  in  less  timfe  directly  from  the  keyboard.  With  the  largest  range  of 
typefaces  and  point  sizes  .  .  .  plus  the  fact  that  ADMASTFIR  allows  the  operator 
to  set  more  type  in  position  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method. 

For  better  advertiser  service  at  lower  cost  and  faster  proof  delivery,  investigate 
Photon  photocomposition.  Write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


PHOTON 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Rex  L.  Karney  and  Hal  Nelson  the  Rockford  (III.)  Register  Republic  QUESTION,  ANYONE? — Ann  Landers,  at  right,  the  syndicated  advice 

and  Star  share  conversation  with  Col.  J.  Noel  Macy  of  the  Westchester-  columnist,  holds  an  ASNE  audience  consisting  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kilpatrick 

Rockland  Group  during  ASNE  breakfast.  of  San  Antonio  News  and  Express,  Carl  Riblett  Jr.  of  Tucson,  and  Jack 

B.  Krueger  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Civil  Rights 

(Contimied  from  page  92) 


of  the  democratic  way  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Robert  W.  Lucas  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  asked  the  panel  if  it 
thought  the  press  was  doing  an 
adequate  job  of  covering  the 
rights  .struggle.  Mr.  Wilkins 
said  that  he  felt  that  the  press 
had  not  done  a  good  job  of 
explaining  the  civil  rights  bill. 
“We  have  our  supporters,  but 
even  they  have  not  gone  into 
the  details  of  the  bill,”  he  said. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  propaganda 
being  spread  around  containing 
distortions  about  the  bill.” 

Mr.  Young  said,  “When  we 
talk  about  the  American  press, 
we  are  talking  about  American 
white  people.  They  are  victims 
of  our  society  as  well  as  Negroes. 
Members  of  the  press  are  not 
able  to  know'  a  Negro  as  a  peer. 
If  they  want  information  about 
how  Negroes  feel,  they  talk  to 
the  maid  or  the  shoeshine  boy.” 

Something  Crazy 

Mr.  Young  added,  “The  press 
has  never  been  able  to  help  put 
white  people  in  the  place  of  an 
American  Negro  mother  with 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  her 
children.  Negro  leaders  have 
discovered  that  if  you  w’ant  to 
get  headlines  in  almost  any 
paper,  just  do  something  crazy. 
Recently  a  Negro  with  no  poli¬ 
tical  following  or  background 
announced  that  he  was  going  to 
form  an  all-Negro  party.  The 
result  was  headline  stories  and 
editorials.  There  are  many  times 
when  Negroes  and  whites  work 
peacefully  together.  I  realize 
that  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
‘good  news  is  no  news,’  but  the 
press  must  work  to  convey  the 
impression  that  tension  and  vio¬ 
lence  between  races  is  not  the 
normal  thing.” 

James  Farmer  added,  “In  our 
orgranization,  90  percent  of  our 
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problems  with  the  white  com¬ 
munity  are  settled  by  discussion. 
But  there  is  only  a  headline 
when  somebody’s  head  is 
cracked.” 

• 

Editors  May  Order 
News  Oflf  Computer 

A  unique  spot  news  service 
will  keep  the  public  informed  of 
events  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair’s  U.S.  Pavilion. 

The  UNIVAC  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation  will 
operate  the  U.N.S.  (UNIVAC 
New's  Seiw'ice)  utilizing  a  com¬ 
puter  located  in  the  Federal 
Pavilion  at  the  Fair,  to  send 
news  automatically  and  instan¬ 
taneously  upon  request  from 
newspaper  editors. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  A  re¬ 
porter  on  the  scene  writes  a 
story.  He  gives  it  to  a  computer 
programmer  who  then  translates 
it  into  computer  language  and 
feeds  it  into  the  system.  The 
computer  stores  the  information. 
To  retrieve  it,  all  one  has  to  do 
is  ask. 

The  UNIVAC  will  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  telephone  number  which  can 
be  dialed  from  any  newspaper’s 
teletypewriter  machine,  which  is 
link^  with  the  TWX  network. 
The  computer  has  its  own  tele¬ 
phone  and  can  answer  it.  The 
editor — in  Denver,  for  example 
— simply  dials  the  number  and 
the  computer  sends  him  the 
story. 

• 

Heritage  Edition 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  144-page  Heritage  Edition 
section  of  the  Atlantic  City  Sun¬ 
day  Press,  added  to  the  32-page 
regular  paper,  the  comic  section 
and  Family  Weekly,  made  the 
April  12  edition  a  two-pound 
paper  running  over  200  pages. 
The  Heritage  Edition  contained 
427  photographs  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  110  drawings,  and  500 
units  of  advertising. 


Weekly  Kurier 

Cincinnati 
This  city  novr  has  a  new  Ger¬ 
man-language  newspaper,  the 
Kurier,  a  weekly.  It  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Freie  Presse, 
which  would  have  been  95  years 
old  this  year.  Legal  difficulties 
prevent  use  of  its  name.  Fred¬ 
erick  N.  Dittrich,  a  la^v>'er, 
bought  the  Freie  Presse  in  1946 
and  in  1957  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Marie 


Lamers-Engel,  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Last  July  she  sold  the 
paper  to  George  D.  Grotlisch 
and  he  operated  it  until  it  ceased 
publication  last  fall. 

• 

Artist  in  Court 

Copley  Newspapers  had  a 
staff  artist.  Bob  Fassett,  mak¬ 
ing  sketches  in  court  during 
the  Jack  Ruby  trial  in  Dallas. 
He  was  one  of  10  artists  at  work 
there.  (E&P,  March  14). 


EDITORIAL  WRITERS  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  meeting  recently:  Left  to 
right — Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel;  Clifford  Carpenter,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle;  and  William  Kirkpatrick,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers: 
Left  to  right — Walter  Spearman,  University  of  North  Carolina  journal¬ 
ism  faculty,  secretary;  Jake  Strother,  Kinston  Daily  Free  Press,  chair¬ 
man;  Perry  Morgan,  Charlotte  News,  past  president;  and  Dave  Gilles¬ 
pie,  Charlotte  Observer,  vice  chairman. 
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Handle  with  care.  Our  legal  line,  which  appears  on  every 
ad,  helps  us  protect  both  trade-marks.  But  trade-marks  can 
still  be  damaged,  even  destroyed,  if  not  handled  with  care. 
You  can  help  us  protect  these  trade-marks  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  the  initial  letters  of  "Coke”  and  "Coca-Cola.”  And 
by  never  adding  an  "s”  to' either  trade-mark.  Thank  you. 


IRAOCMMIK^ 


^Image  ’  Reports 

{Continued  from  poge  22) 


he  took  showed  that  actually 
Mayor  Wagner  had  2/3  of  the 
Democratic  vote,  and  his  op¬ 
ponent,  Arthur  Levitt,  never  had 
a  chance  for  the  nomination. 
“There  never  was  a  Tammany 
machine,  and  Wagner  didn’t  kill 
it,”  he  said.  “But  in  New  York 
now  a  machine  beholden  to  the 
mayor  is  being  built.” 

Mr.  Lubell  .said,  “You’ve  got 
to  talk  to  people  in  your  own 
communities  to  protect  your.self 
against  the  politician.s.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  about 
the  impact  that  reporting  of 
East  coast  returns  in  a  national 
election  might  have  on  the  We.st 
coast  where  polls  close  much 
later,  Mr.  Lubell  said  that  a 
law  might  he  needed  similar  to 
one  in  Canada.  This  would  pre¬ 
vent  any  broadca.sting  of  elec¬ 
tion  returns  into  an  area  until 
the  polls  had  close<l. 

K«miiicy\  ‘(xMiccrn" 

Michigan  Goveinor  (ieorgc' 
Romney  voiced  his  “concern” 
about  what  he  called  “your  jrart 
in  what’s  happening  in  the 
worhl.” 

He  said  that  on  many  complex 
issues,  reporting  was  “verj' 
superficial.”  He  use<l  as  ex¬ 
amples  the  reporting  in  Viet 
Nam  and  in  Michigan. 

“.\s  nearly  as  I’ve  Ireen  able 
to  ascertain  from  talking  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  there  were  persons 
in  Viet  Nam  who  wanted  to  up¬ 
set  President  Diem  and  said 
they  wanted  to  get  the  head  of 
Diem  on  a  platter,”  he  .said. 
These  connivers  got  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  to  immolate  themselves, 
and  the.se  immolations  ultimate¬ 
ly  played  a  great  part  in  the 
couD.  But  there  were  more  im¬ 
molations  following  the  coup 
than  in  the  six  previous 
months.”  The  governor  said  that 
he  watched  the  press,  but  that 
these  immolations  were  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  manner  that  the 
previous  ones  were. 

In  Michigan,  the  governor 
said,  he  pressed  for  tax  reform 
at  a  “difficult  time  politically” 
but  did  so  because  he  thought 
the  state  needed  it  economically. 
When  his  efforts  failed,  he  .said, 
the  press  .sai<l  “Romney’s  a  flop 
because  he  didn’t  get  tax  re¬ 
form.”  The  Govenior  said  “If 
you’re  going  to  have  people  in 
public  life  who  will  do  what’s 
right,  reporting  has  to  be  deeper 
than  this  suijerficial  type.” 

The  governor  outlined  his 
state’s  climb  from  near-bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  1959  to  boom  today. 
He  invited  the  editors  to  come 
out  and  write  about  Michigan’s 
story  first-hand,  because  “it  has 
national  significance  because  it 


CLAPPER  AWARD — Jerry  Landauer  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  r#*B 
ceives  a  check  for  $1,000 — the  20th  annual  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial.', 
Award — from  Warren  Duffee  of  DPI  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Olivtf* 
Clapper,  widow  of  the  Scripps-Howard  reporter,  at  ASNE  dinner  iafc 
Washington.  rj 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


With  this  new  high-density  baler  developed  by  John  Deere  engineers,  farmers  will  be  able 
to  pack  almost  twice  as  much  hay  into  the  same  amount  of  storage  space. 


ASNE 


%• 


I 


Future  Is  Bright 
With  Many  Changes 


Press  Critic 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

it  wants  to  be  young  and  dif¬ 
ferent.”  He  said  that  public 
tastes  are  changing  as  the  na¬ 
tion  becomes  more  educated, 
and  that  publishers  who  do  not 
keep  up  with  the  changes  “stand 
bewildered  as  their  readership 
slips  away.” 

In  the  research  area,  Mr. 
Bagdikian  said,  schools  of  jour- 
nalism  are  too  often  afraid  to 
tackle  meaningful  pi’ojects.  He 
said  that  schools  hesitate  to  of¬ 
fend  publishers  who  hire  their 
graduates  and  often  control 
their  endowments  by  investigat¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  local  jour¬ 
nalism. 

During  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  session,  .\lfred  Friendly  of 
the  Washington  Pont  asked  Mr. 
Bagdikian  to  answer  the  que.s- 
tion  he  had  posed  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers:  does  a  mediocre  paper 
make  more  money? 

Mr.  Bagdikian  replied  that 
in  the  short  run,  the  answer 
was  yes.  “The  paper  may  pay 
lots  of  dividends  and  put  noth¬ 
ing  back  into  the  paper  and  do 
well  for  an  indefinite  time,”  he 
said.  “But  one  day  it  discovers 
something  has  happened.  All  of 
a  sudden  one  year  it  show’s  a 
loss  instead  of  a  profit,  and 
everybody  panics.  The  answer 
is,  the  paper  has  lost  touch 
with  the  community.  In  the  long 
run.  a  mediocre  paper  does  not 
make  more  money.” 

• 

Automation  Built 
Into  Press  Future 

Boulder.  Colo. 

“New’spapers  face  a  frighten¬ 
ing  gap  between  the  future  and 
its  now  archaic  methods,”  Lawr¬ 
ence  S.  Fanning,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
said  April  10  at  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

He  added  that  although  new’s¬ 
papers  are  using  computers  to 
set  justified  lines  of  type  and 
other  comparatively  new  meth¬ 
ods,  they  are  still  far  behind 
other  industries.  “This  is  merely 
mechanization,  not  automation,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Fanning  delivered  the 
Ralph  L.  Crosman  Memorial 
Lecture. 

He  stated  that  the  word  “auto¬ 
mation”  is  built  inextricably  into 
the  future  of  newspapers. 

“Electronic  methods  already 
in  use  in  other  industries  will 
eventually  increase  the  news¬ 
papers’  contact  wdth  readers 
and  may  eventually  diminish  the 
time  gap  between  newspaper  and 
radio-television  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  become  possible  to 
ignore  the  difference,”  Mr.  Fan¬ 
ning  said. 


Washington 

An  ASNE  panel  examining 
the  future  of  the  American 
New’spaper  predicted  bright  hor¬ 
izons  and  an  era  of  change. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
Times  was  the  moderator  of  the 
panel  discussion,  which  included 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune; 
Otis  Chandler  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Nelson  Poynter, 
publisher  and  manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  and  Mark 
Ethridge  of  Newsday. 

Mr.  Isaacs  discussed  the  bur¬ 
geoning  use  of  new  technical 
dev’ices  such  as  computers,  tape, 
the  offset  process  and  electronic 
engraving  devices.  He  said  the 
future  w’ould  hold  changes  for 
editorial  departments  also,  and 
predicted  that  monopoly  papers 
might  move  in  the  direction  of 
consolidation  of  staffs  instead  of 
employing  two  separate  .staffs 
for  morning  and  afternoon 
papers. 

He  said  that  another  eventual 
develojiment  might  be  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  third  wire  service 
carrying  statistical  information 
and  texts  of  speeches  at  high 
speeds.  He  said  that  such  a  serv¬ 
ice  would  avoid  much  of  the 
duplication  that  now  exists  in 
material  from  the  wire  serv’ices. 

How’ever,  he  said  that  one  of 
the  wire  services  refused  to 
negotiate  on  such  a  proposal,  so 
the  formation  of  a  third  service 
w’as  not  imminent. 

Mr.  Isaacs  also  predicted  the 
day  that  newspapers  might  by¬ 
pass  the  printing  process  alto¬ 
gether,  talking  their  stories 
directly  onto  tapes. 

The  Dime  and  TIm*  Time 

Nelson  Poynter  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  future  for  newspapers 
was  going  to  be  “just  wonder¬ 
ful.”  However,  he  said  the  use 
of  “gadgets”  w’ould  be  a  “night¬ 
mare”  unless  papers  became 
infinitely  better. 

“It’s  not  just  the  reader’s  dime 
we’re  competing  for,  it’s  his 
time,”  he  said.  “The  increase  in 
leisure  time  can  be  great  or  it 
can  wreck  us.  We  have  to  start 
improvements  on  the  personnel 
side.  We  have  got  to  attract  the 
bright.  brilliant  youngsters. 
What  do  we  have  to  offer  them? 
They  want  a  sense  of  involve¬ 
ment,  an  essential  part  in  the 
exciting  experiment  of  self- 
government. 


“Instead  of  offering  them  the 
opportunity  to  follow  the  fire 
wagon,  we  must  give  them  the 
chance  to  say  ‘I  created  some¬ 
thing,  I  helped  to  improve  some¬ 
thing.’  They  want  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  courageous  papers. 
They  want  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  power  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  community. 

“Gadgets  are  not  going  to  save 
us  if  we  put  out  poorly  edited, 
poorly  written  newspapers.” 

Mure  Young  Readers 

Otis  Chandler  examined  the 
problems  and  potential  of  the 
metropolitan  newspaper.  He  said 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  news¬ 
paper  deaths  and  mergers,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily  was  in  danger  of 
extinction.  He  said  that  in  the 
coming  years,  competition  from 
television,  radio  and  magazines 
would  continue  to  intensify,  but 
that  the  higher  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  would  produce 
more  young  people  who  w’ould  be 
prospective  new’spaper  readers. 

“It’s  up  to  us  to  make  our 
product  so  good  it  will  be  useful 
to  them,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Chandler  told  the  editors, 
“you  must  anticipate  neves 
trends.  If  you  are  losing  adver¬ 
tising  and  your  readers  are 
slipping  away,  you  are  probably 
already  in  deep  trouble.” 

He  predicted  that  the  news¬ 
paper  of  10  years  from  now 
would  have  these  characteris¬ 
tics: 

Less  emphasis  on  cheap  crime 
and  sensational  news. 

Greater  packaging  of  the 
news. 

Local  coverage  that  will  relate 
to  the  community  and  deal  with 
all  areas,  including  civil  rights, 
■water  pollution  and  other  civic 
problems,  and  cultural  affairs. 

Greater  emphasis  on  business 
and  financial  news,  more  space 
and  editorial  pages  including 
columns  of  diverse  views. 

More  special  Sunday  sections 
and  locally-produced  magazines. 

Belter  Salaries 

Mr.  Chandler  said  tomorrow’s 
newspapers  would  have  to  “com¬ 
pete  on  the  open  market  for 
talent”  and  pay  “substantially 
better  salaries”  than  ai’e  now 
being  paid.  He  said  “newspapers 
will  not  be  able  to  say  they  can’t 
afford  the  very  best.”  He  said 
that  editorial  staffs  on  metro¬ 
politan  papers  would  have  to  be 


larger,  with  more  men  available 
to  cover  city  and  regional  news. 
He  said  that  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  suburban  sprawl 
would  be  separate  suburlan  sec¬ 
tions  or  satellite  printing  plants 
which  could  produce  sei)arate 
zone  editions  of  the  paper. 

He  said  “metros  have  a  l)right 
and  promising  future.  However, 
those  that  do  not  relate  to  their 
communities  will  not  meet  the 
competition,  so  there  will  be 
fewer  metropolitan  dailies.” 

Population  Bulge 

Mark  Ethridge  said  no  other 
industrj’  was  more  greatly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  technological  revo¬ 
lution  than  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  He  discussed  the  growth  of 
the  suburban  papers,  and  said 
that  the  population  of  the  two 
Long  Island  counties  served  by 
Newsday  had  quadrupled  in 
population  since  the  paper  was 
founded  24  years  ago.  He 
said  the  paper  was  nearing 
400,000  circulation  and  carried 
more  advertisements  than  the 
New  York  City  papers. 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  a  study  of 
Newsday’s  readers  showed  that 
88  percent  of  them  were  home 
ow’ners  and  high-salaried 
workers.  “The  people  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  get  more  worked  up  over 
sewer  problems  or  a  delay  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  than 
they  do  over  Viet  Nam,”  he  said. 
“This  is  their  life  and  these  are 
their  problems.” 

He  predicted  the  continued 
growth  of  community  news¬ 
papers  and  a  concurrent  growth 
in  electronic  journalism. 

I..abor  Peace 

Joyce  Swan  discussed  the 
labor  problems  of  newspapers. 
He  said  “the  search  for  labor 
peace  has  been  pursued  ■with 
greater  vigor  in  the  past  year 
than  in  any  other  year  I  can 
remember.  Things  are  changing 
for  two  reasons:  the  desire  and 
necessity  for  papers  to  improve 
their  product  and  the  necessity 
for  greater  productivity  to  in¬ 
crease  the  difference  between 
costs  and  revenues. 

“The  potentials  for  future 
progress  are  bright,  if  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  can  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  solution  of  their 
problems,”  he  said.  (The  text  of 
his  report  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.) 

‘Metro’  Manager 

Detroit 

Robert  Cullinan  will  fill  the 
new’  position  of  metropolitan  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  in  charge  of 
both  city  and  suburban  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  suburban  department  w’ill 
be  divided  into  two  zones.  John 
Karafa  will  head  one  zone. 
George  Lutz  the  other. 
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Four  Important,  New  NCA  Features 


. . .  discover  the 
7th  Annual 
SRDS  Newspaper 
Circulation  Analysis 
1964-65  Edition 


•  New  England  Metropolitan  Area  Counties— 

Township  Analysis 

For  the  first  time,  local  New  England  newspaper  coverage  identified 
by  township  area  in  five  states.  Every  New  England  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  townships  within  a  New  England  Metro  County  with  10% 
minimum  penetration  analyzed. 

•  Consumer  Audience  Profile  Data 

Another  NCA  first— two  divisions  of  audience  profile  data.  One  sec¬ 
tion  shows  number  and  percent  of  consumers  who  buy  or  use  over 
45  product  groups,  by  nine  geogrophic  areas  and  total  U.S.  Second 
section  includes  some  14  categories  of  demographic  data  for  news¬ 
paper  readers  campared  to  total  U.S.,  broken  out  by  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  total  and  Sunday  readership. 

•  Sunday  Circulation  Data 

Now,  Sunday  newspapers  receive  the  same  analysis  previously  re¬ 
served  for  dailies,  including  coverage  analysis,  ranking  and  com¬ 
posite  ranking  tables. 

•  28  Additional  Ranking  Tables 

Previous  31  ranking  tables  now  expanded  to  59  in  1964-65  NCA. 
Composite  tables  snow  across-the-board  rankings  for  all  leading 
newspaper  markets  for  first  time. 

Continued  Editorial  Excellence 

NCA  1964-65  gives  you  an  even  more  importont  basic  "working 
tool"  to  save  you  time  .  .  .  help  you  do  a  more  efficient  job  for 
over-all  campaign  plans.  It's  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
newspaper  reference  source  available— more  ready-to-use  and  adapt¬ 
able  planning/buying  information  than  any  other  single  source. 
It  offers  two  basic  circulation  analyses:  geographic  county-by- 
county/metro  area  analysis,-  individual  ABC  newspaper/group  analy¬ 
sis.  Adjusted  circulation  figures  for  all  U.S.  Daily  and  Sunday  papers 
are  based  on  latest  available  ABC  Audits  or  Sworn  Publishers'  State¬ 
ments,  and  SRDS  Consumer  Market  Data  current  as  of  1/1/64. 


AUTOMATION  IN  PRINT 


NEWSPAPER  SELLERS 

NCA  ’64-'65  offers  you  a  unique  ad¬ 
vertising  opportunity  to  tell  your 
newspaper /market  story  alongside 
your  paper's  circulation  data  where 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60078 

district  manager  for  details. 


uuyuT>  wall  ii  wiicri  incy  aiv 

evaluating  media  and  allocating 
budgets.  You  sell  by  helping  buyers 
buy.  All  subscribers  to  Newspaper 
Rates  and  Data  receive  NCA  with  the 
August  6  edition.  Advertising  dead¬ 
line  is  June  5.  Contact  your  SRDS 
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Labor  Peace 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


hipher  wages.  Total  payroll  for 
all  newspaper  employes  is  up 
144  percent,  including  fringe 
benefits  costs.  This  overall  pay¬ 
roll  percentage  increase,  of 
course,  is  lower  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  figure  because  clerical, 
stenographic  and  similar  office 
employes  are  a  substantial  part 
of  the  total. 

The  cost  of  newspaper  ma¬ 
terials  has  increased  146  per¬ 
cent.  This  represents  higher 
prices  plus  greater  volumes  of 
newsprint,  engraving,  zinc,  mail 
room  wire,  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials,  heat,  water  and  light,  et 
cetera. 

The  next  figure,  if  I  may  mix 
my  metaphors,  is  the  one  which 
lays  too  little  cash  on  the  barrel¬ 
head,  places  the  thorns  on  our 
brow,  and  muddies  the  waters  of 
our  labor  relations. 

Revenue  Increases  I.ag 

To  pay  for  the  materials 
which  are  up  146  percent  and 
production  payrolls  up  156  per¬ 
cent,  we  have  1.30  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  advertising 
and  circulation  revenues  over 
the  15  years. 

By  comparison  the  Gross  Na¬ 
tional  Product  of  the  U.S.  in¬ 
creased  138  percent  in  the  same 
15  years. 

I  suppose  we  could  l)e  called 
poor  salesmen  for  our  failure 
to  produce  revenue  increases  at 
least  equal  to  the  growth  in  the 
GNP. 

Conversely,  I  think  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  done  a  good 
job  in  obtaining  combined  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  revenue 
gains  of  1.30  percent  in  15  years 
for  two  reasons:  1)  we  have 
tried  to  keep  circulation  prices 
low  enough  to  provide  newspa¬ 
pers  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the 
largest  possible  numbers  of 
people,  and  the  same  theory  has 
applied  to  our  pricing  of  adver¬ 
tising;  2)  we  have  encountered 
a  competitor,  television,  which 
has  come  from  nowhere  in  1947 
to  a  medium  in  which  adver¬ 
tisers  spent  more  than  tw'o  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  last  year. 

(Parenthetically  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  a  newspaper 
with  the  same  gross  revenue  as 
a  television  station  employs 
about  four  times  as  many 
people.) 

Many  of  the  labor  relations 
problems  of  the  pre.sent  will 
surely  be  with  us  in  the  future, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

Let’s  look  briefly  at  some  of 
them: 

Automation.  A  moment  ago  I 
compared  the  growth  in  news¬ 
paper  production  manpower  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  decline  in 


automotive  and  .steel  prwluction 
employment. 

New  Eqilipnienl 

Many  newspaper  executives 
feel  that  we  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  other  industries  in  the 
invention  and  introduction  of 
new  equipment  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  techniques  which 
can  help  reduce  i)ayroll  costs  to 
their  proper  relationship  to 
ravenue. 

When  the  rotar>’  press  and 
the  typesetting  machine  were  in¬ 
vented  and  widely  accepted, 
many  thought  the  newspaper 
business  was  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  new  technological  era. 

We  weren’t.  We  made  progress 
but  not  until  after  World  War  TI 
did  we  start  moving  ahead 
rapidly  with  other  new  produc¬ 
tion  ideas  and  equipment. 

This  move  fonvard  has  not 
caused  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployes  feared  by  many  union 
members. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  newspai)er  busi¬ 
ness.  If  labor  and  management 
can  work  together  for  greater 
quality  and  productivity,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  next  15  years  will  see 
a  steady  increase  in  the  volume 
of  news  and  advertising  content 
and  in  circulation  growth  which 
can  require  more,  rather  than 
fewer,  newspaper  employes  — 
this  in  spite  of  new  technology. 

.4rea  of  Understanding 

I  am  assuming  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  labor  and 
management  if  the  growth  goal 
is  to  be  realized.  There  must  be 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  both 
sides  to  accept  change;  to  look 
earnestly  for  ways  to  adapt  to 
change  and  frequently  to  review 
the  stake  unions  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement  have  in  the  long-range 
health  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Many  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  have  worked  out  attrition 
programs  for  some  departments 
to  which  new  technology  has 
been  applied.  Manpower  is  re¬ 
duced  only  as  such  reduction 
comes  through  retirement,  resig¬ 
nations,  deaths  or  discharges  for 
cause  other  than  lack  of  work. 

Many  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  are  interested  in  retrain¬ 
ing  of  employes  who  may  l)e 
displaced  in  one  department  for 
available  jobs  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Retraining  plans,  how¬ 
ever,  are  difficult  or  impossible 
to  work  out  in  plants  which  are 
highly  organized  into  many 
separate  craft  unions  because  of 
the  inability  to  transfer  an  em- 
nloye  under  one  union’s  juris¬ 
diction  to  a  job  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  another  union. 

Jurisdiction  Conflicts 

.Jurisdiction — Jurisdiction  con¬ 


flicts  l)etween  newspaper  unions 
is  nothing  new  but  the  problems 
have  been  intensified  as  new 
processes  cut  across  jurisdiction 
lines  formerly  reasonably  well 
defined. 

Some  of  the  unions  are  search¬ 
ing  diligently  for  ways  to  re- 
.solve  jurisdiction  conflict.  Merg¬ 
ers  have  been  di.scussed  by  some 
unions  as  one  approach.  Other 
uni»>ns  have  no  interest  in 
mergers. 

•Agreements  between  unions 
on  areas  of  jurisdiction  could 
provide  an  answer  but  I’m  afraid 
agreement  will  be  slow  in  com¬ 
ing. 

Jurisdiction  is  an  area  of  po¬ 
tential  trouble  for  which  an- 
.swers  must  be  found  or  w'e’re 
headed  for  <lisputes  in  which 
management  inevitably  is  in  the 
middle  and  usually  the  big  loser, 
although  the  unions,  too,  can 
suffer  .serious  damage. 

More  Arbilrulioii 

•Arbitration — Interest  in  vol¬ 
untary  contract  arbitration  by 
unions  and  publishers  ranges 
from  firm  opposition,  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  consi(ler  arbitration,  and 
to  acceptance  of  arbitration. 

For  many  years  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  has  had  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement,  worked  out  with 
•ANP.A,  which  provides  for  arbi¬ 
tration  of  disputes  including 
those  which  might  come  in 
negotiating  a  new  contract.  This 
is  voluntaiy  with  each  newspa¬ 
per  and  local  union  which  have 
a  pressmen’s  contract.  I  believe 
140  contracts  or  about  40  per¬ 
cent  include  the  arbitration 
agreement. 

The  InteiTiational  Mailers 
Union— IMU  —  has  a  similar 
arbitration  agreement  adopted 
last  year  and  18  contracts  now 
include  the  arbitration  plan. 

Arbitration  is  being  used  with 
increasing  frequency  to  settle 
contracts  interpretation  dis¬ 
putes.  In  the  past  year,  arbitei's 
made  89  awards  in  such  dis¬ 
putes. 

Multi-union  bargaining  prob¬ 
lems.  Collective  bargaining  at 
the  local  level  with  three  to  15 
unions  is  a  colossal  task.  Most 
contracts  are  extremely  compli¬ 
cated.  (One  mediator  who  sits  in 
on  contract  discussions  of  many 
industries,  tells  me  newspaper 
contracts  aie  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  of  any  he  has  seen.)  Most 
contracts  have  employment  con¬ 
ditions  applicable  only  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  craft.  Each  union  is 
proud  of  its  traditions.  Some 
unions  are  intensely  political, 
particularly  on  the  local  level. 

Searching  for  Solutions 

The  job  of  conciliating  these 
differences  into  signed  contracts 
is  so  formidable  that  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  have  been 


searching  for  simpler  '.olutions. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  mergers 
of  unions  have  been  discussed  by 
some  unions.  Common  expiration 
dates  of  contracts — and  this  may 
be  good  or  bad  —  have  been 
negotiated  in  some  cities.  New 
York,  for  example.  Suggestion.s 
have  also  been  made  for  setting 
up  local  united  bargaining  coun¬ 
cils  to  negotiate  for  all  the 
unions. 

Communications  —  two  words 
currently  popular  baffle  me— 
dialogue  and  communications. 
Both  have  been  applied  to  labor 
relations.  We  must,  so  we  are 
told,  have  continuous  dialogue; 
we  must  have  better  communi¬ 
cations. 

If  the  words  mean  that  labor 
and  management  should  listen 
to  each  other  and  talk  to  each 
other  and  do  so  at  times  other 
than  during  }>eriods  of  crisis  or 
tension — that  I  can  understand 
and  I’m  for  it. 

A  number  of  fieojile  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  that  goal. 

Time  doesn’t  permit  inclusion 
of  many  other  problems  — 
featherbedding,  work  restric¬ 
tions,  legislation,  government 
inteiwention,  union  .security, 
union  responsibility,  handling 
the  introduction  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  et  cetera. 

Briglit  .Spots  Alieail 

•Are  there  some  bright  spots 
as  we  look  ahead?  I  haven’t  .seen 
anybody  —  newspaper  executive 
or  union  official — wearing  a  halo, 
which  you  can  be  assured  would 
be  i)art  of  his  attire  gratefully 
thrust  upon  him  if  he  had  found 
the  answers. 

I  think  the  Santa  Barbara  and 
Tampa  meetings  of  new.«paper 
executives,  top  union  officials 
and  several  impartial  arbitrators 
serv’ed  two  useful  purposes: 

First,  the  group  sat  down  to¬ 
gether,  got  acquainted  or  better 
acquainted  and  talked.  We  talked 
in  an  atmosphere  not  charged 
by  crisis.  Some  jjioblems  evoked 
frank  discussion;  some  didn’t. 

No  new.spaper  executive  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  either  meeting  rep¬ 
resented  anybody  but  himself  or 
his  newspaper.  The  newspaper 
executives  had  no  authority  to 
make  decisions  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  as  a  result  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  and  Tampa  ses¬ 
sions,  meetings  are  now  being 
held  with  the  ANPA  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  and  top 
union  officials  to  set  up  guide¬ 
lines  for  study  and  re.search  of 
some  of  our  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  joint  board  now  set  up  in 
New  York  City  appears  to  be 
off  to  a  good  start  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  it  is  successful.  As 
you  know,  seven  New'  York  City 
newspapers  and  10  new’spaper 
{Continued  on  page  102) 
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big  0,  small  t,  y,  r,  o,  f ,  o,  a,  m. 

(Please) 


That’s  the  way  we  spell  Styrofoam®.  Always 
with  a  cap  S.  Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polystyrene  , 
plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  So  it  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

Like  all  trademarks,  Styrofoam  should  be 


used  correctly.  This  avoids  confusing  people 
about  the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing 
Styrofoam  or  mark  it  UC  on  proofs.  We’d  be 
most  grateful.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
Midland,  Michigan. 
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Worthy  Re-applies 
For  U.S.  Passport 

Bv  Rick  Friedman 


A  new  round  in  the  William 
Worthy  vs.  the  United  States 
Government  Passport  Contro¬ 
versy  started  .\pril  16. 

Mr.  Worthy,  accompanied  by 
his  lawyer,  William  M.  Kunst- 
ler,  w'alked  into  the  U.S.  Pass¬ 
port  Office,  Rockefeller  Center, 
to  re-apply  for  a  passport  lifted 
from  him  seven  years  and  two 
months  affo.  It  w’as  the  first  time 
Mr.  Worthy  had  been  in  the 
office  since  then. 

Almost  unnotici^  by  a  late- 
morning  crowd  of  persons  en- 
fjraped  in  their  owm  pa.ssport 
problems,  Mr.  Worthy  was  han¬ 
dled  in  quick,  routine  fashion. 
He  was  politely  passed  on  from 
a  clerk  at  the  information  desk 
to  Matthew  Earle,  supervisor  of 
ajudicators.  The  only  indication 
that  Mr.  Worthy  g^ot  any  VIP 
treatment  was  that  Mr.  Earle 
handled  the  five  minute  trans¬ 
action  himself  at  a  closed  win¬ 
dow  in  the  back  corner  of  the 
passport  office. 

Mr.  Worthy  paid  his  $10  appli¬ 
cation  fee,  showed  his  identifi¬ 
cation — A  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  accreditation  for  Korea, 
dated  June,  1953 — and  was  told 
that  all  passport  re<iuests  are 
sent  to  Washington  for  final 
review.  Mr.  Earle  said  it  would 
take  about  a  week  before  Mr. 
Worthy  would  get  the  word  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  again  had  a 
U.S.  passport. 

The  42-year-old  newsman  .said 
he  planned  to  take  off  in  the 
next  month  or  so  for  Europe, 
the  Far  East  and  Africa,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  got  the 
passport  or  not.  He  added  that 
he  hasn’t  made  any  specific  plans 
for  visiting  Communist  China 
again  but  wouldn’t  rule  it  out 
now. 

Mr.  Worthy  said  he  sent  press 
releases  to  the  two  wire  serv'ices. 
New  York  City  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  networks  and  news  maga¬ 
zines,  advising  them  that  he 
would  re-apply  for  his  passport 
April  16.  The  only  newspeople 
who  showed  up  were  a  reporter 
from  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  a  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  from  Associated  Press, 
and  a  reporter  from  E&P.  Mr. 
Worthy,  commenting  on  the 
sparse  press  turnout,  said  it  was 
typical  of  the  little  support  news 
media  has  given  him  in  what  he 
considered  his  fight  for  the  re¬ 
porter’s  right  to  travel  where 
he  pleases. 


In  1957,  the  Boston-born 
Negro  correspondent  ran  afoul 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  restricts  travel  abroad  by 
American  citizens. 

He  defied  the  ban  in  1956 
when  he  spent  41  days  in  Red 
China,  representing  the  Balti¬ 
more  ( Md. )  A  fro- A  merienn, 
CBS  News  and  the  New  York 
Post.  When  his  passport  expired 
in  1957,  he  was  denied  a  new  one 
on  the  grounds  he  had  use<l  his 
passports  to  travel  in  forbidden 
countries. 

Mr.  Worthy  went  to  Cuba 
three  times  in  1960-61  without 
his  passport  and  despite  the 
travel  ban  to  that  country.  When 
he  re-entered  the  United  States 
in  1961,  he  presented  a  birth 
certificate  as  proof  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

In  April,  1962,  a  Federal 
Grand  jury  in  Florida,  his  point 
of  re-entry  indicted  him  for 
entering  the  country  without  a 
passport.  In  August,  1962,  he 


was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  prison. 

Derision  Rever!>«‘il 

Mr.  Worthy  appealed  the  de¬ 
cision  and  on  Feb.  20,  1964,  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
New  Orleans,  overruled  the  con¬ 
viction,  stating: 

“The  Government  cannot  say 
to  a  citizen,  standing  beyond  its 
liorder,  that  his  re-entry  into 
the  land  of  his  allegiance  is  a 
criminal  offense.’’  (E&P,  Feb. 
29,  1964,  page  12.) 

The  Circuit  Court  leaned  to¬ 
ward  the  argument  that  the 
American  Civil  Lil>erties  Union 
made  in  Ijehalf  of  Mr.  Worthy: 
A  citizen  cannot  choose  between 
banishment  or  expatriation  on 
the  one  hand  or  crossing  the 
border  on  the  other  hand  and 
facing  criminal  punishment 
(E&P,  Nov.  2,  page  10). 

Following  the  Circuit  Court’s 
ruling,  the  State  Dejiartment 
.said  it  would  not  alter  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  api)lication 
by  U.S.  newsmen  to  visit  Red 
China.  Negotiations  for  an  ex¬ 
change  have  been  stalemated  for 
several  years  l)ecause  of  Pe¬ 
king’s  demand  that  the  Chinese 
be  admitted  as  a  group. 

In  his  move  to  regain  a  i)ass- 
port,  Mr.  Worthy  said  the  71s 
years  of  litigation  over  it  has 
had  “some  nuisance  value  be¬ 


cause  I  haven’t  been  able  to 
travel  legally.’’ 

.Mr.  Worthy  attached  as  a 
supplementary  statement  to  his 
l)assport  application.  Part  I, 
Section  G  (regarding  non-mem¬ 
bership,  both  past  and  present 
in  any  Communist  organiza¬ 
tion)  : 

“As  a  matter  of  principle  I 
objr'ct  to  any  political  te.si  oath. 
But  I  am  .signing  this  affidavit, 
under  protest,  because  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  Iteing  tested  by  others  in 
the  courts.’’ 


Labor  Peace 

(Contiyuied  from  page  100) 


unions  will  meet  monthly  with 
16  management  and  22  union 
members  comprising  the  board. 
There  are  also  10  subcommit¬ 
tees,  one  for  each  jurisdiction 
represented  by  a  union. 

I.aibor  Ridulions 

I  mentioned  the  ANPA  Labor 
Relations  Committee  earlier. 

Often  called  “the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice”  of  ANPA,  the  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  committee  has  redefined  its 
purjjoses  and  revised  its  goals 
in  recognition  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  in  the  pro<luction 
of  newspapers. 

Even  the  official  name  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Formerly  the  Special 
Standing  Committee,  it  is  now 
the  Labor  Relations  Committee. 
The  committee  membership  has 
been  enlarged  and  the  ANPA 
board  has  appropriated  more 
money  for  the  expande<l  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
work  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Committee  is  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  an  improved  labor 
relations  program  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  i)lant  is  in¬ 
creasingly  vital. 

First  Rule  Progress 

The  newspaper  business  has 
made  first  rate  piogress  in  the 
face  of  an  economic  situation  in 
which  costs  have  out-raced  reve¬ 
nues  for  many  years,  resulted 
in  fatalities  and  mergers,  at  the 
worst,  and  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
tinuous  cost  reduction  efforts  by 
management  at  the  best. 

Our  future  progress  and  po¬ 
tential  for  service  to  the  public 
are  bright,  indeed,  if  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  can  work  to¬ 
gether  effectively  in  the  .search 
for  solutions  to  our  problems, 
some  as  old  as  the  twentieth 
century,  others  as  new  as  the 
last  piece  of  controversial 
equipment  installed  in  your 
plant. 


WORTHY  FILES  AGAIN — Newman  William  Worthy  holds  application 
tor  a  new  passport  and  the  $10  it  cost  him  to  file  at  the  U.S.  Passport 
Office. 
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If  the  first  page  of  your  telephone  directory  doesn't  ities  for  interviews  and  press  conferences  are 
look  like  this,  please  use  your  scissors  and  glue,  available  at  American’s  terminals  at  Los  Angeles' 
Now  you  can  call  any  of  our  Public  Relations  peo-  International,  Chicago’s  O’Hare,  Dallas’  Love  Field 
pie  around  the  clock,  coast  to  coast.  Special  facil-  and  New  York’s  Kennedy  International  Airport. 

^A/f^mczaA/  >fl//?z/>Vies* 


SYNDICATES 


5^ 


New  Syndicate  Starts 
Its  ‘Press  Gremlins’ 


A  new  newspaper  feature 
service,  the  Lew  Little  Syndi¬ 
cate,  headed  by  Lewis  Little,  has 
been  established  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (210  Post  St.,  Suite  915). 

Mr.  Little  is  resipninpT  Jis 
sales  manager  of  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  San  Franci.sco, 
but  will  continue  as  a  Chroni¬ 
cle  sales  representative. 

The  Lew  Little  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  June  1  it  will 
begin  releasing  an  unusual  six- 
a  -  week,  two  -  column  cartoon 
panel  called  “Press  Gremlins.” 

Buel  Is  .4rtist 

The  work  of  Hubei't  Buel,  the 
“Press  Gremlins”  artist,  is  well 
knowTi  to  E&P  readers  through 
the  San  F ratu'isco  Chronicle  ad 
series,  “The  Chronicle  Means 
the  West,”  which  has  run  in 
E&P  for  10  years.  Mr.  Buel  also 
does  the  art  work  for  the 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate’s 
“Wonderful  World  of  Animals” 
feature.  His  portraits  and  illus- 
♦^’•ations  have  appeared  since 
1946  in  the  Chronicle,  where  he 
now  is  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


A  UCLA  graduate,  Mr.  Buel 
is  a  former  naval  officer,  col¬ 
lege  teacher  and  book  illustra¬ 
tor.  He  did  set  designs  for  20th 
Centurj'-Fox  Studios  and  anima¬ 
tion  drawings  at  Walt  Disney 
Studios.  His  watercolor  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  widely  exhibited 
and  have  won  many  prizes. 

TyiM-s  Are  Universal 

“.All  publications  are  attacketl 
by  gremlins,  which  often  do  the 
funniest  things  with  type,  as 
newsi)apermen  can  attest,”  said 
Mr.  Little,  the  new  syndicate 
head.  “No  matter  how  well  he 
edits  his  newspaper,  every  edi¬ 
tor  knows  the  gremlins  will  get 
him  sooner  or  later.  They’ll  turn 
his  hair  gray  perhaps  when  he 
reads  in  the  story  on  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  the  publisher’s  daughter 
that  she  is  called  a  bridge  in¬ 
stead  of  a  bride.  Or  else  when 
he  sees  a  double-meaning  head¬ 
line  that  announces:  ‘New  Jer¬ 
sey  -Assembly  Passes  Drunk 
Driving  Test.’ 

“But  after  he  has  chased  the 
page  with  a  correction  for  later 
editions,  the  editor  more  likely 


Lewis  Little 


will  sit  back  and  laugh  at  the 
gremlins’  work  —  and  at  him¬ 
self,”  Mr.  Little  continued. 
“Now,  on  the  theory  that  these 
so-called  bloopers  will  let  the 
editor  share  these  laughs  with 
his  readers,  we  have  created 
‘Press  Gremlins.’  ” 

‘Funnyboners’ 

“Press  Gremlins”  and  “Fun- 
nylmners,”  a  one-  or  two-para- 
gi'aph  text  feature  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  new  syndicate 
on  a  five-times-a-week  basis,  are 
outgrowths  of  a  hobby  that  Mr. 
Little  has  pursued  in  his  11 
years  as  a  newspaperman  — 
collecting  funny  typos. 

Mr.  Little  is  a  former  county 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  where  he  also  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  five  years.  He  left 
the  Union  in  1962  to  join  the 
Chronicle  Feature  Syndicate’s 
sales  staff.  Previously,  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post- 
Press  and  Van  -Vmj/s  (Calif.) 
News, 

Many  of  the  gremlin  cartoons 
are  based  on  double  meanings 
in  headlines  and  stories,  rather 
than  actual  typos,  Mr.  Little 
.said.  For  instance,  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  headline  that  read 
“Be  Patient,  Hospital  Head 
Urges,”  prompted  Mr.  Buel  to 
depict  a  doctor  acting  as  a  car¬ 
nival  barker  outside  a  hospital 
with  a  sign  on  the  wall:  “Spe¬ 
cial  This  Week,  Appendectomies, 
$50.”  Mr.  Buel  has  created  a 
tiny  gremlin  that  runs  at  the 
top  of  each  panel.  This  creature, 
wearing  a  pressman’s  newspa¬ 
per  hat,  saws  the  legs  off  an 
editor’s  chair,  “pies”  type  and 
pounds  on  a  typewriter  with  a 
hammer,  among  other  antics. 

Some  Examples 

Since  not  all  of  the  funny 
typos  and  double  meanings  lend 
themselves  to  illustrations,  Mr. 
Little  decided  to  create  “Funny¬ 
boners,"  which  can  be  just  as 
hilarious  as  “Press  Gremlins.” 
Examples: 

“Beauty  care  item  in  the  To¬ 


Hubert  Buel 


ledo  (Ohio)  Blade:  ‘A  radiant 
smile,  plus  only  a  clean  gingham 
apron,  can  transform  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  into  a  v’ery  iharm- 
ing  per. son.’  ” 

“A  beginning  reporter  for  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register 
learned  never  to  write  notes  to 
his  editor  on  news  copy  after 
this  sentence  made  print  in  his 
storj’  on  a  gas  explosion:  ‘The 
apartment  filled  with  the  deadly 
cooking  gas  (strike  deadly  if 
you  don’t  want  to  offend  South¬ 
ern  Counties  Gas  Co.).’  ” 

Bloopers  Popular 

Stweral  national  magazines 
have  carried  features  or  pub¬ 
lished  bloopers  for  years,  Mr. 
Little  noted,  and  they  have  been 
popular  with  readers. 

Mr.  Little  said  he  plans  to  add 
to  his  collection  of  hundreds  of 
clippings  by  advertising  in  E&P, 
asking  newsmen  to  send  in  their 
favorite  candidates  for  “Press 
Gremlins”  and  “Funnyboners.” 

“I’m  especially  interested  in 
hearing  from  newspapermen 
who  have  made  collections  of 
these  through  the  years,”  he 
said. 

*  *  « 

SLOW -MOTION  MAI  I. 

Why  does  it  often  take  a  spe¬ 
cial  delivery  letter  longer  to 
reach  its  destination  than  a 
straight  first  class  letter?  Why 
does  in-city  mail  sometimes  take 
up  to  three  and  four  days  from 
sender  to  addressee?  Why  is  it 
that  the  United  States  Post 
Office,  spending  $5  billions  a 
year,  can’t  deliver  a  letter  with¬ 
in  24  hours  at  any  point  in  the 
country? 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  a  three- 
part  series  by  Washington  re¬ 
porter  Vera  Glaser  that  seeks 
answers  to  these  questions. 

The  series,  called  “Our  Slow- 
Motion  Mails,”  comes  with 
charts  and  diagrams.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  eveiy  editor 
who  ever  waited  for  a  mailed 
feature,  sent  out  several  days 
in  advance,  that  didn’t  arrive 
on  deadline. 


TrE$$GR(MUHSS 


When  4  newlywed  couple  left  for  California's  Big  Bear  Lake 
resort,  The  San  Diego  Union  headlined  it:  "BIG  BEAR  CHOSEN 
FOR  HONEYMOON." 
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HOW  TO  TELL  THE  BAD  EGGS 


...FROM  THE  GOOD  EGGS! 

That’s  the  fastest  way... crack  ’em  open.  But,  in  had  eggs  out  of  the  retail  automobile  industry  — to 

business  there’s  a  faster,  easier  way  to  spot  the  bad  eliminate  dishonesty  in  advertising  and  selling.  We 

eggs!  Just  look  at  their  advertising.  If  it’s  misleading  invite  adv'ertising  and  other  industries  to  join  with  us 

and  packed  with  bait,  we  know  these  are  the  had  eggs:  in  a  drive  toward  quality.  You  in  media  hold  one  of 

the  advertiser,  those  who  prepared  his  advertising  and  our  most  effectiv'e  weapons:  the  power  to  reject  dis- 

those  who  accepted  it  for  publication  or  broadcast.  honest  advertising.  It  is  also  the  power  to  preserve 

Yes,  we  all  know  who  the  bad  eggs  are.  The  problem  your  own  business  by  preserving  believability. .  .which 

is  how  to  dispose  of  them.  Member  dealers  of  N.vu.v  is  the  essence  of  the  power  of  advertising.  May  we 

are  actively  engaged  in  a  growing  campaign  to  get  the  .  hear  from  you? 

Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
.Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles,"  published  by  NADA  and  the 
.Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  “K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.C. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 
"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS— 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  0/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  0/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  0 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE 
A  LAW  0/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
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Ken  Dixon  Becomes 
Roving  Columnist 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  world-roving  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  will  now  write 
a  daily  column  for  newspapers 
on  the  changing  scenes  in  the 
nation  and  the  world  as  glimpsed 
through  human  interest  stories. 

The  column :  On  changing 
scene  topic. 

The  columnist:  Kenneth  L. 
Dixon. 

The  format:  Five  columns  of 
.TOO  or  000  words  a  week. 

The  release:  May  4. 

The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Kenneth  L.  Dixon  ah’eady  is 
widely  known  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  news  wire  seiwices, 
a  columnist  for  syndicates  and 
an  wlitor  of  daily  newspapers. 

Tlie  Dixon  Line 

“I  plan  to  average  one  politi¬ 
cal  personality  profile  a  week 
and  the  I’est  of  the  columns  will 
be  human  intei-est  stories  that 
reveal  the  changing  scene,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  in 
New  York  to  make  final  syndi¬ 
cation  plans.  “For  example,  the 
great  growdh  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  the  Arizona  popula¬ 
tion  boom  will  be  told  in  human 
interest  vignettes  instead  of  in 
statistics.” 

Mr.  Dixon,  who  lives  with  his 
wife  on  a  bank  of  the  west  fork 
of  the  Calcasieu  River  near 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  plans  to  roam 
the  countn,'  in  his  car  most  of 
the  time  and  will  fly  when  neces¬ 
sary.  He  wants  to  go  to  Alaska 
and  to  Latin  America  later. 

“I  am  no  pundit  and  I  have 
no  solution  to  problems,  but  I 
hope  to  bring  problems  home  to 
readers  by  way  of  human  inter¬ 
est  stories,”  observed  Mr.  Dixon, 
a  friendly  and  competent  news¬ 
paperman  wearing  a  crewcut, 
glasses  and  a  shy  grin.  “I’ll 
give  readers  new  datelines  all 
the  time  and  will  try  to  get 
them  to  read  a  little,  laugh  a 
little,  even  cry  a  little.” 

Many  Sign  Early 

Newspapers  which  have 
sigpied  up  for  the  column  in 
advance  include  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
DaJlas  (Tex.)  Times  -  Herald, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica^ 
yune.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
and  many  others. 


Kenneth  Lee  Dixon  w’as  born 
in  1915  near  Colchester,  Ill.,  and 
was  educated  at  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College 
(now  Western  University)  at 
Macomb  and  worked  on  the 
Macomb  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 
He  reported  on  a  Canton,  Ill., 
new'spaper  and  e<lited  two  New 
Mexico  dailies  (Hobbs  and 
Carlsbad)  before  World  War  11. 
Failing  to  get  in  the  Air  Corps, 
he  went  to  the  Washington  As- 
.sociated  Press  bureau  in  1942 
and  later  went  overseas  as  an 
AP  war  correspondent. 

He  wrote  a  daily  column, 
“With  the  AEF”  and  did  spot 
combat  reporting  for  more  than 
two  years  in  Africa,  Italy,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Corsica,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany  (including 
the  Potsdam  conference)  and 
finally  the  Pacific  theatre.  His 
combat  coverage  included  San 
Pietro,  Cassino,  Anzio,  Southern 
France  invasion  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  He  made  several 
infiltrations,  including  the  im¬ 
portant  one  at  Velletri,  in  which 
the  Americans  broke  out  of 
Anzio  and  took  Rome.  He  was 
the  only  newspaperman  along. 
He  racked  up  more  than  25  air 
combat  missions  and  accumu¬ 
lated  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Corps  commendations  and  a 
Sigpna  Delta  Chi  award. 

Truman  Helped 

Without  papers  and  on  verbal 
orders  from  his  old  friend. 
President  Truman,  who  was  at 
Potsdam,  he  was  able  to  fly  to 
the  U.  S.  and  on  to  the  Pacific 
without  waiting. 

After  the  war,  he  switched 
to  International  New’s  Service 
and  then  for  its  allied  King 
Features  Syndicate  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  column  called  “Assign¬ 
ment:  America.”  He  worked  out 
of  Washington  and  wandered 
over  every  state  (all  but  two 
in  one  year) ,  across  Europe  and 
the  Mideast  for  three  years, 
doing  spot  reporting  as  well  as 
the  daily  column.  He  covered 
part  of  the  Palestine  war.  When 
in  Washington  he  helped  cover 
the  White  House,  Pentagon  and 
Capitol  Hill. 

Crime  Crusade 

Mr.  Dixon  left  INS-KFS  at 
the  end  of  1948  for  a  planned 
year  in  Mexico  to  write  a  book, 
but  publisher  friends  sidetracked 


Kenneth  L.  Dixon 


him  and  he  servetl  for  12  years 
as  managing  editor  and  editor 
of  the  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press,  He  doubled  the 
circulation  and  wrote  a  column, 
“Charley  Lake  Says:”  which 
broke  up  a  powerful  gambling- 
racketeer- politico  syndicate  and 
attracted  national  attention  dur¬ 
ing  subsequent  trials.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  get  shot  at,  beat  up, 
mobbed  and  indicted  for  “defa¬ 
mation,”  but  a  judge  compli¬ 
mented  him  and  cleared  him  of 
indictments.  Incidentally,  he 
wrote  a  story  for  E&P  about 
Hurricane  Audrey  (1957),  in 
which  500  lives  were  lost. 

For  six  months,  Mr.  Dixon 
helped  Senator  Russell  Long 
(D.-La.)  organize  his  public  re¬ 
lations  program  and  then  .sen’ed 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Me¬ 
ridian  (Miss.)  Star  for  a  period, 
beginning  in  1961.  Incidentally, 
both  the  Lake  Charles  and  Me¬ 
ridian  papers  are  among  those 
which  have  bought  the  new  col¬ 
umn  in  advance  of  its  release. 

With  all  his  wide  experience 
in  both  fields,  Kenneth  L.  Dixon 
finds  that  he  prefers  writing 
and  reporting  to  editing  and  he 
is  filled  with  eager  anticipation 
as  he  begins  his  new  national 
column. 


AIR  HAWK — An  Australian  ad¬ 
venture  strip,  “Air  Hawk  and 
the  Rying  Doctors,"  by  cartoon¬ 
ist  John  Dixon  of  Australia  is  now 
being  distributed  in  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries  by  Singer  Fea¬ 
tures  (P.O.  Box  3668,  Fullerton, 
Calif.). 
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Gene  Robb 

(Continued  from  puye  l(j) 

weren’t  enough,  Gene  Robb 
faces  ;i  staggering  demand  in 
the  community.  For  example, 
he’s  on  the  boards  of  two  col¬ 
leges.  two  hospitals,  a  school, 
and  a  boys’  club.  Even  more 
significantly,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Tri-City  Development  Coun¬ 
cil.  which  emphasizes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  gro\vth  of  the  three- 
county  area  for  which  Albany 
is  the  hub.  And  for  three  years 
past,  by  Governor  Rockefeller’s 
appointment,  he  has  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  State 
Commission  on  the  Capital  City. 
This  official  body  has  inspired 
and  led  off  the  reconstruction 
of  a  yS-acre  mid-city  sector 
where  a  vast  new  State  show- 
place  begins  to  rise  this  year. 

Originally,  this  “South  Mall” 
development,  representing  a 
quarter  -  billion  investment  by 
the  State  in  downtown  Albany, 
was  opposed  bitterly  by  the 
city’s  administration.  The  Capi¬ 
tal  Newspapers  (corporate  name 
embracing  both  the  Times- Un¬ 
ion  and  Knickerbocker  News) 
strongly  supported  the  South 
Mall,  and  ultimately  the  city 
swung  around  to  favoring  the 
redevelopment  also. 

Clash  with  Political  Machine 

This  clash  was  almost  a  side¬ 
light  to  some  more  spectacular 
differences  between  newspapers 
and  administration.  Before  their 
1960  combination,  the  papers 
had  tended  toward  partisan¬ 
ship,  but  their  amalgamation  as 
two  separate  editorial  entities 
spurred  their  independence  — 
both  of  political  influence  and 
of  each  other.  And  this,  in  turn, 
brought  them  into  frequent  col¬ 
lision  with  Albany’s  O’Connell 
Democratic  machine,  which  for 
more  than  40  years  has  domi¬ 
nated  the  city  and  county. 

In  1961,  the  newspapers  cov¬ 
ered  fully  the  charges  made  by 
a  reform  group  during  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  election.  Within  two 
months  after  the  election,  vir¬ 
tually  all  legal  advertising  was 
removed  from  the  daily  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  still  published  in 
a  weekly  paper  and  a  i)ocket- 
sized  “city  record.” 

Then  in  1962  and  1963,  the 
Albany  papers  published 
charges  made  by  citizens  about 
handling  of  police  cases  involv¬ 
ing  prisoners.  One  result  was  a 
series  of  libel  suits  by  city  em¬ 
ployees,  now  totalling  in  excess 
of  $.50  million.  Another  result 
was  in  19  giand  jury  subpoenas 
to  Mr.  Robb  and  eight  editors 
and  reporters.  In  three  .separate 
investigations,  the  publisher 
testified  before  the  grand  jurors 
three  times.  After  the  third  ap- 
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pearance  he  commented,  in  a 
statement,  that  he  had  “never 
heard  of  a  comparable  situation 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.” 

But  if  some  dissonance  has 
resulted  in  Albany  from  his 
newspapers’  firm  stand.  Gene 
Robb’s  keynote  certainly  is 
founded  in  harmony  in  almost 
every  other  instance.  (It’s  per¬ 
haps  not  entirely  coincidental 
that  he’s  now  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  where  Eugene  Ormandy’s 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  is  about 
to  make  its  summer  home). 

Reported  for  Lincoln  Star 

His  newspaper  career  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  1925,  when  he 
wrote  high  school  notes  for  the 
Lincoln  Star.  He  graduated  to 
the  status  of  police  reporter 
while  going  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  but  in  his 
senior  year  resigned  from  the 
Star  to  become  editor  of  the 
Daily  Nebraskan.  Elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  he  temporarily  was 
denied  initiation  because  he  edi¬ 
torially  criticized  the  selection 
process.  To  his  Phi  Beta  key 
he  added  that  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  having  received  the  high¬ 
est  average  in  Nebraska’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  ANPA  has  had 
its  share  of  SDX  members  in 
its  presidency,  but  Gene  Robb 
probably  is  the  first  who  was 
elected  as  an  undergraduate 
rather  than  as  an  honorary'. 

In  the  first  years  after  his 
1930  graduation,  he  worked 
again  for  the  Star,  then  spent 
most  of  1932  in  Denmark  and 
the  Austrian  Tyrol  with  the 
American  Peoples  College  in 
Europe.  He  put  in  a  semester 
at  Princeton’s  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  Affairs  before 
first  joining  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  early  in  1933.  This  was 
as  editor  of  the  “Advertising 
Almanac,”  but  he  soon  envi¬ 
sioned  another  possibility  and 
sold  the  Hearst  people  on  a 
college  recruiting  porgram.  For 
four  years  he  interviewed 
emerging  graduates  for  edito¬ 
rial,  advertising,  and  business 
management  jobs.  More  than 
100  were  hired;  the  recruit  who 
has  become  best  known  probably 
is  Vance  Packard,  hired  for 
Hearst  right  out  of  Columbia. 

On  Washington  Scene 

Meanwhile,  in  1935  —  about 
the  time  he  decided  that  his 
destiny  was  to  be  in  running  a 
paper  himself  some  day  —  Gene 
Robb  went  to  Washington  for 
Hearst.  His  principal  assign¬ 
ment  in  those  days  was  report¬ 
ing  to  the  management  on  all 
laws  and  regulations  which  af¬ 
fected  the  publishing  business. 
One  of  the  great  and  unantici¬ 
pated  benefits  of  this  work  was 
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a  close  contact  with  the  late 
Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  counsel, 
who  also  was  doing  special  work 
for  Hearst.  Mr.  Hanson  advised 
25-year-old  Gene  Robb  to  go 
back  to  school,  for  a  law  degree. 
Studying  nights  for  four  years, 
he  made  the  law  review  and  won 
the  J.D.  degree  as  one  of  the 
top  ten  percent  in  his  class. 

In  1936,  Gene  had  gone  back 
to  Nebraska  for  a  bride,  the 
former  Lilliemor  Taylor;  their 
first  child,  Peter,  was  bom 
April  30,  1939,  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  final  exams  in 
law  school  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  bar  examinations. 

(Peter  Robb  made  Gene  and 
l.«e  Robb  grandparents  late  this 
winter,  incidentally.  The  three 
younger  Robb  children  are  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Christina,  college  stu¬ 
dents;  and  Deborah,  now  in  high 
.school ) . 

Expert  on  Newsprint 

For  seven  years  while  in  the 
capital.  Gene  Robh  wrote  the 
biweekly  Washington  Letter  for 
Forbes  Magazine.  During  the 
war,  his  Hearst  assignment 
shifted  somewhat;  while  keep¬ 
ing  management  posted  on  all 
the  wartime  emergency  regula¬ 
tions,  he  became  an  expert  on 
newsprint  and  its  availability, 
and  made  allocations  to  all  the 
Hearst  papers. 

By  the  end  of  the  war.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
summoned  him  to  New  York 
general  offices  as  his  assistant, 
and  there  he  remained  for  eight 
years.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Gorta¬ 
towsky  on  the  board  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  and  in  1950 
served  as  chairman  of  a  special 
ABC  committee  set  up  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  boundarie.s 
for  retail  trading  zones. 

In  ANPA,  his  board  service 
goes  back  to  1954,  within  a  year 
after  he  had  become  publisher 
in  Albany.  He  has  been  vice- 
president  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  immediately  before  taking 
that  office  he  held  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  dues  and  finance 
committee.  He’s  a  director  of 
ANPA’s  Research  Institute  and 
of  the  Associated  Press.  In 
1959,  he  prepped  for  the  new 
ANPA  responsibility  with  a 
year  as  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

LOP  Scliolar 

Austin,  Texas 

Sharon  Ruth  Pedrotti,  junior 
journalism  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  Elizabeth 
Carpenter-Ladies  of  the  Press 
Scholarship  of  $500.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter,  press  secretary  and  staff 
director  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  will  speak  at  the  pre¬ 
sentation  May  3. 


Cartoonists 
Give ‘Reuben’ 
To  Lasswell 

Fret!  Lasswell,  whose  comic 
strij),  “Barney  Google  and 
Snuffy  Smith,”  have  become  a 
l)art  of  American  folklore,  was 
named  “Cartoonist  of  the  Year” 
at  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  18th  annual  awards  din¬ 
ner  April  21  at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 

He  was  presented  the  Reuben, 
irreverent  statuette  symbolic 
of  the  award,  by  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg,  its  creator.  The  Reuben, 
voted  on  by  NCS  members,  is 
considered  cartooning’s  highest 
honor. 

Mr.  Lasswell  previously  won 
the  Banshees’  “Silver  Lady” 
award  in  1962. 

Mr.  Lasswell’s  comic  strip  ca¬ 
reer  .started  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  at 
the  age  of  17  when  the  late 
Billy  DeBeck  asked  him  to  as- 
.sist  on  “Barney  Google.”  Mr. 
Lasswell  was  then  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Tampa  Times. 

Fred  Lasswell  worked  with 
Hilly  DeBeck  from  1933  until 
Mr.  DeBeck  died  in  1942. 

When  the  war  started  he  be¬ 
came  a  radio  operator  for  Pan 
.American  Airways  and  then  a 
statf  sergeant  cartoonist  for  the 
Marines’  Leatherneck  magazine 
from  1943  to  1945.  Uiion  his 
discharge,  Mr.  Lasswell  took  up 
where  he  left  off  with  Barney 
G(K)gle  and  Snuffy  Smith. 

Ollier  Winners 

In  individual  categories, 
awards  went  to: 

Leonard  Starr  (“On  Stage”), 
story  strip. 

Jack  Tippit,  magazine  gags. 

Lou  Darvas,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  sports  cartoon. 

Frank  Thome  (“Mighty  Sam¬ 
son”),  comic  book. 

Walt  Disney,  animation. 

Fred  Lasswell,  humor  strip. 

Jerry  Robinson  (“Still  Life”), 
.syndicated  panel. 

Harry  Devlin,  advertising  and 
illustration. 

John  Fischetti,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  editorial  car¬ 
toon. 

• 

Mit^an^  to  CBS 

Herbert  Mitgang  has  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  board  to  work 
with  Fred  S.  Friendly,  president 
of  CBS  News,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  news  shows  and  docu¬ 
mentaries.  He  served  as  his¬ 
torian  for  “D-Day  Plus  20 
Years:  Eisenhower  Returns  to 
Normandy,”  which  will  be  tele¬ 
vised  June  5, 
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NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  CARTOONING 


It’s  Characterization 
And  Sophistication 


New  Directions  in  cartooning 
were  explored  by  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  April  20. 

Meeting  at  the  Lambs  for  a 
full  day’s  roundtable  discussion 
led  by  Dick  Ericson  of  NCS, 
the  cartoonists  heard  executives 
from  three  top  syndicates  and 
a  daily  newspaper  examine 
whei-e  the  art  is  today  and 
where  it  is  going  tomorrow.  The 
conclusion:  Toward  character¬ 
ization  and  sophistication. 

Sophistication 

Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation,  discussed  sophistication 
in  today’s  editorial  cartooning. 
The  old  pattern,  he  said,  was 
to  do  an  editorial  cartoon  which 
was  easy  to  understand,  “sneaky 
as  an  ICBM — up,  down,  ga- 
boom.’’ 

Today,  Mr.  Lewis  claimed, 
readers  were  much  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  or  aspired  toward  more 
sophistication.  He  said  the  new 
type  sophisticated  editorial  car¬ 
ton  “is  going  real  well”  and 
there  is  a  big  market  for  it 
today. 

“The  editorial  cartoon  today 
is  dealing  with  the  major  issues 
of  the  times,”  Mr.  Lewis  went 
on.  “Some  social,  some  political. 
There  has  been  a  broadening  of 
horizons.  And  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence  is  much  better  educated 
than  it  was  in  the  past.” 

Mr.  Lewis  contended  that  the 
cliches  showing  Uncle  Sam 
with  stars  on  his  collar  were 
becoming  less  acceptable  in  the 
art. 

Pointing  out  that  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  were  becoming  more 
and  more  individual  commenta¬ 
tors,  he  called  the  new  trend  of 
sophistication  something  “the 
foremost  men  in  the  field  can 
ride.” 

Mr.  Lewis  saw  this  as  “the 
wave  of  future”  which  was  being 
accepted  much  better  by  readers 
than  people  in  the  syndicate 
field  had  expected  it  would  be. 

Characterizatiun 

Sylvan  Byck,  vicepresident 
and  director  and  editor  of  comics 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  in 
discussing  new  trends  in  comic 
strips,  said  characterization  has 
become  paramount.  “Successful 
strips  are  treating  characters  as 
flesh  and  blood  people,”  he 
pointed  out.  “Characterization 
is  not  new.  It  started  years  ago 
in  humor  strips  when  cartoon¬ 


ists  began  to  abandon  the  joke- 
book  type  of  gag.” 

Mr.  Byck  pointed  to  the 
success  of  Chic  Young’s 
“Blondie”  and  Mort  Walker’s 
“Beetle  Bailey,”  both  of  King, 
as  example  of  character  develoj)- 
ment.  “These  cartoonists  created 
real  people  and  situations  that 
all  of  us  could  relate  to. 

“The  characters  in  Beetle 
Bailey  are  well  thought-out. 
But  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  a  cartoonist  draws 
generals,  captains  or  privates, 
whether  he  puts  them  in  the 
army  or  keeps  them  as  civilians, 
as  long  as  they  are  people.  In 
Beetle  Bailey,  each  one  of  the 
secondary  characters  are  as  good 
or  lietter  than  the  main  charac¬ 
ter;  each  could  become  a  strip 
in  himself.” 

In  discussing  new  techniques 
in  comic  strip  art,  Mr.  Byck 
contended  that  the  “important 
thing  is  what  a  man  has  to  say, 
whether  he  says  it  in  new  tech¬ 
niques  or  old  techniques.” 

Mr.  Byck  claimed  that  the 
most  successful  syndicated 
comic  strips  were  those  which 
didn’t  just  appeal  to  one  group 
but  to  many  groups. 

“Book  publishers  can  appeal 
to  only  one  group,”  he  said, 
“but  newspapers  need  a  wider 
audience.  New  strips  that  have 
a  fighting  chance  to  sur\’ive 
have  to  appeal  to  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  as  possible — not  just  the 
lower  age  group,  not  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  but  the 
whole  family,” 


AUDIENCE — Philip  W.  Porter,  executive  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  in 
Cleveland,  holds  the  attention  of  a  group  of  cartoonists  at  New  York 
meeting  in  the  Lambs  Club. 

John  McMeel,  Hall  Syndicate, 
also  stressed  characterization  in 
comic  strips,  pointing  to  the 
success  of  Hall’s  “Andy  Capp” 
since  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  McMeel  .saw  a  trend  to- 
waixl  humor  coming  back  onto 
the  comic  pages  and  maintained 
that  editors  will  buy  good  comics 
today  “but  there  is  only  room 
for  the  good  comics.  If  you 
have  a  good  jrroduct,  it  will 
sell.” 

Philip  W.  Porter,  executive 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 

Plain  Dealer,  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
saw  the  trend  in  comics  as 
“mostly  way  out — it’s  the  trend 
of  the  times.” 

He  said  that  an  identifiable 
character  was  important  today, 

“a  character  you  either  hate  or 
laugh  at.” 

Mr.  Porter  called  “Andy 
Capp”  such  a  strip  describing 
Andy  as  “sort  of  reprehensible 
in  all  respects  but  identifiable 
in  all  respects.” 


Sylvan  Bycit,  editor  of  comics  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  waits  his 
turn  to  talk. 


TABLE  TALK — Boyd  Lewis,  left,  executive  editor  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  with  Dick  Ericson  ("Citizen  Sibley")  in  cartoonists' 
roundtable. 


Mr.  Porter  contended  that 
characters  identifiable  with 
l)eople  were  present  in  such 
“way  out  strips”  as  Johnny 
Hart’s  “B.C.” 

The  Cleveland  editor  said 
there  were  few  really  good  con¬ 
tinuity  strips  being  published 
and  he  “hates  to  see  a  slowing 
down  in  this  field.” 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Byck  that 
editors  bought  features  with  as 
wide  a  base  as  possible,  ones 
that  “everybody  will  like.” 

Mr,  Porter  saw  no  falling  off 
in  readership  of  comics  and  ad¬ 
vocated  putting  comics  on  a 
section  page  or  a  back  page  to 
“merchandize  them,  put  in  the 
most  attractive  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  will  .see  them.” 

He  said  editorial  people  take 
comics  too  much  for  granted 
and  he  would  like  to  see  the 
trend  go  in  the  other  direction. 

In  discussing  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  Mr.  Porter  said  there  was 
a  tendency  now  to  do  more  with 
a  message.  He  called  this  a  good 
trend. 
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What’s  Ntws — 
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This  original  composition 
stayed  put 
in  San  Francisco 


This  repro  proof 
traveled  to  Riverside- 
400  miles  in  5  minutes 


nates  “jitter”  and  "gear  pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per 
inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines  of  news  photo  transmitting 
systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also  available.  Synchro¬ 
nous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made  drums  directly, 
without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of  record¬ 
ing  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  with  a  new  low-cost  wayof  operatingsatellite  editions 
any  distance  from  your  composing  room. 

B  Operation  is  completely  automatic.  Trans¬ 
mission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video, 
or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Japan  are  already 
printing  satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX. 
You  can,  too.  Contact  Adler/Westrex. 


—halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made  of  it.  The 
engraving  was  curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed 
in  the  normal  manner.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

The  23  other  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  trans¬ 
mitted  the  same  way.  Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was 
composed  in  one  city,  and  printed  in  another.  Total  trans¬ 
mitting  time?  Less  than  2  hours. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  reso¬ 
lution,  high  speed  facsimile  transmitting 
system  developed  by  Adler/Westrex.  The  K/KtU 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  trans- 
mit  entire  pages  so  accurately  that  halftones 
received  can  be  engraved  in  line  for  letter- 
press  or  offset  plates.  The  facsimile  is  actu- 
ally  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes 
a  microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  elimi¬ 


ADLERIWESTREX  COMMUNICATIONS  DIVISION  •  AMECOM  •  LITTON  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
1  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  New  York  10802  •  (914)  NE  6-1620 


WW'S  67 — Walter  Winehell,  guest  of  honor  at  a  party  given  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel's  Cocoanut  Grove  in  Hollywood  to  mark  the  famed 
King  Features  Syndicate  columnist's  67th  birthday,  April  7,  laughs 
away  the  years  with  hdr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Durante.  Affair  started  simply 
as  a  tribute  from  reporters  covering  the  Frank  Sinatra  Jr.  kidnapping 
trial,  snowballed  when  more  than  100  celebrities  joined  the  celebration. 


syndicate 
^  entences 
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GajTior  Maddox,  food  and  nu¬ 
trition  expert  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  left  New 
York  April  14  for  Honolulu, 
where  he  will  be  a  judge  for  the 
third  time  of  the  annual  Kaiser 
National  All  -  Male  Cook  -  out 
Championship.  He  will  return 
to  be  a  final  judge  in  the  an¬ 
nual  National  Sandwich  Idea 
Contest  in  New  York  April  28, 
sponsored  by  the  Wheat  Flour 
Institute. 

Marj'  Merryfield,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  colum¬ 
nist,  delivered  the  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  at  a  youth-parent  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 
of  metropolitan  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  Center 
for  Continuing  Education.  Miss 
Merryfield  is  carrying  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  campaign  in  her  column 
to  improve  relationships  and 
understanding  between  parents 
and  teen-agers. 

The  Detroit  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  re¬ 
cently  featured  a  special  “Old 
Glory  at  the  Crossroads”  ex¬ 
hibits  depicting  Civil  War 
events.  The  attendance  was  40,- 
293.  The  exhibit  included  37 
strips  and  Civil  War  relics. 
Athena  Robbins  and  Rick 
Fletcher,  co-creators  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  feature,  have  won 
many  awards  for  their  weekly 
cartoon  of  historical  events. 

When  Cal  Hershbergrer,  sales 
managrer,  the  Hopkins  Syndi¬ 
cate,  sold  the  “Sandy”  comic 
strip  to  a  California  newspaper 
editor,  the  latter  remarked:  “It 
costs  $27,500  a  year  just  for 
the  space  occupied  by  one  comic 
strip  in  our  newspaper.  So  we 
must  have  dramatic  comics  full 
of  suspense,  threatened  danger 
and  minimum  dialogfue.  That’s 
why  I’m  buying  your  ‘Sandy’ 
comic  strip  to  recruit  child  read¬ 
ers.”  Mr.  Hershberger  said  the 
yearly  value  of  the  white  space 
occupied  by  one  comic  strip 
ranges  from  $5,000  to  $65,000 
in  various  newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  circulation. 

Here’s  the  lead  to  a  “How  To 
Get  Money  For  College”  column 
by  Sidney  A.  Eisenberg  (Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate) : 

“Would  you  invest  a  five-cent 
stamp  to  help  every  boy  and 
grirl  in  America  obtain  a  college 
education?  All  you  have  to  do  is 
write  a  letter. 


“Sen.  V’ance  Hartke,  Indiana 
Democrat,  has  introduced  the 
Higher  Education  Student  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1965  as  Senate 
Bill  S-2490. 

“This  contains  most  of  the 
program  of  collegiate  financial 
aid  that  I  have  been  urging  for 
two  years. 

“The  aim  of  the  legislation  is 
to  make  sure  no  capable  student 
— average  students  and  others 
— will  be  denied  an  opportunity 
for  a  college  education  because 
of  financial  cost.” 

Mr.  Eisenberg  (P.O.  Box  725, 
Cleveland  22,  Ohio)  has  rec*eiv'ed 
thousands  of  letters  in  support 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Hartke  has 
asked  him  to  testify  before  a 
Senate  committee  about  it  soon. 

Incidentally,  the  June  issue  of 
Pageant  is  carrying  a  seven- 
page  profile  on  Sidney  A.  Eisen¬ 
berg,  a  lawyer-industrialist-col¬ 
umnist  who  has  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  his  hobby  of  helping 
young  people  obtain  loans  or 
grants  or  scholarships  for 
college. 

«  *  « 

CRIME  LAB 

Modem  science  has  equipped 
the  modem  detective  with  a 
whole  laboratory  full  of  fan¬ 
tastic  tools,  microscopes,  spec¬ 
troscopes,  x-rays  and  ultra  vio¬ 
let  light  to  help  him  track  down 
criminals.  The  business  of  scien¬ 
tific  crime  detection  is  sur\’eyed 
in  a  new  book,  “Crime  Lab: 
Science  Turns  Detective,”  by 
David  Loth,  author  of  a  score 
of  books  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  frequent  contributor 
to  national  magazines. 

Books  In  The  News,  unit  of 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  has  pre¬ 
pared  “Crime  Lab”  as  a  12- 
part  newspaper  serial. 


HOME  SHOW  —  Steve  Ellington 
(left),  who  writes  a  do-it-yourself 
column  for  the  U.B.  Newspaper 
Syndicate  (15155  Saticoy  St.,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.)  and  Andy  Hertel, 
promotion  director  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  plan  the 
Milwaukee  Home  Show  in  which 
the  columnist  made  a  personal 
appearance. 


Rogers’  Panel  Piece 
Is  Sold  Separately 

Responding  to  requests  from 
a  number  of  newspapers.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Features  Syndicate  has 
agp'eed  to  sell  Donald  1.  Rogers’ 
weekend  “Analysts’  Panel”  col¬ 
umn  separately  and  not  as  a  re¬ 
quired  part  of  the  regular  Rog¬ 
ers  package,  Marjorie  Lawson, 
news  manager,  said. 

“The  Analysts’  Panel,”  origi¬ 
nally  intended  as  a  bonus  week¬ 
ender  for  those  papers  which 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Rogers’  three- 
times-a-week  regular  column, 
“The  Breadwinner’s  Journal,” 
met  with  immediate  success. 
Miss  Lawson  reports,  and  a 
“substantial  number”  of  inquir¬ 
ies  have  been  received  asking 
that  it  be  syndicated  separately. 

Panel  of  23 

Each  Thursday  night  Mr. 
Rogers  polls  23  stock  market 
analysts,  brokers  and  financial 
experts  to  get  their  predictions 
for  the  coming  week’s  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  He  strikes  a  consensus  and 
summarizes  their  forecasts  in 
about  400  words.  The  column  is 
aimed  at  Sunday  editions  and 
Monday  ayems. 

To  date  the  predictions  have 
been  remarkably  accurate.  Miss 
Lawson  observed.  Mr.  Rogers 
describes  the  column  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  fills  the  void  left  be¬ 
tween  the  objective,  documented 
weekly  market  report  of  the 
wire  services  and  local  coverage. 

“America’s  18,000  stockown¬ 


ers  do  not  receive  as  much  at¬ 
tention  from  newspapers  as  they 
think  they  should,”  said  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  until  last  Fall  was 
the  veteran  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  editor  and  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  “In  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  they’d  like  to  read  what 
may  happen  next  week,  as  well 
as  what  happened  last  week.” 

Independent  Features  has 
completed  its  move  from  120 
Central  Park  South,  to  P.O.  Box 
194,  Bayside,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  BATTLES— Arthur  Vey 
$ey,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Press  Service's  London  bu¬ 
reau,  has  written  a  series  of  lour 
Sunday  articles  on  World  War  II 
battles  in  the  Pacific  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  his  service.  Incidentally, 
his  wife,  Gwen  Morgan,  also 
writes  for  CTPS  in  London. 
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In  addition  to  selling  cement... 

shaping  construction  progress 
is  the  cement  industry's  business 


The  cement  industry,  today,  does 
tar  more  than  supply  the  basic  in¬ 
gredient  of  concrete.  Through 
cooperative  effort,  this  industry 
sponsors  a  large-scale  service  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  architects,  engineers 
and  builders  in  achieving  new  suc¬ 
cesses  with  concrete — the  most 
versatile  of  all  building  materials. 

A  staff  of  375  field  engineers 
of  the  industry's  Portland  Cement 
Association  are  in  daily  contact 
with  cement  users,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
They  provide  expert  advice  and 
authoritative  information  on  con¬ 


crete  technology,  newest  con¬ 
struction  methods  and  research 
and  development.  A  typical  day 
may  find  field  men  helping  a  ready- 
mixed  concrete  producer  design  a 
high-strength  mix  for  a  special 
project — or  consulting  with  high¬ 
way  engineers  on  pavement  de¬ 
signs  for  a  modern  expressway. 

Later,  they  might  be  discussing 
applications  of  prestressed  con¬ 
crete  with  the  architects  for  a  new 
office  building — or  attending  a 
citizens'  meeting  about  a  proposed 
new  sewage  plant. 

Backing  these  field  men  are 


engineers  and  specialists  at  PCA's 
engineering  headquarters  and  its 
$1 0  million  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Laboratories.  Extending  this 
service  program,  too,  are  more  than 
500  publications  and  85  films 
covering  every  modern  use  of 
concrete. 

The  work  of  PCA  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  supported 
by  competing  manufacturers  of 
Portland  cement.  The  industry 
service  program  each  day  benefits 
practically  everyone  in  providing 
better,  more  economical  and  imag¬ 
inative  construction  of  every  kind. 


Helping  to  change  the  roof  line  of  America.  Concrete  today,  shaped  into  ingenious  structural  shells  only  inches  thin,  achieves 
strength  without  mass — to  create  graceful  new  beauty.  The  PCA  field  representative  provides  engineering  data  on  an  almost 
countless  variety  of  such  shells. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610 

An  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 
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of  the  delicacies  at  a  reception. 

he  sail 
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New  York  Times 


Guests  at  Red  Motley's  lavish  Starlight  Roof  party;  Mrs.  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  of  Miami,  George  G.  Hicks  Stock  Split  5-1; 
of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Dale  Chapman,  seated;  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  of  the  Miami  Herald 

and  Charles  W.  Staab  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Dividend  Raised 


Optimism 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


achievement  in  our  time.  But 
the  competent  science  reporter 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  report  scientific  advances  as 
they  occur  in  the  mainstream 
of  everyday  life,  frequently  as 
they  apply  to  pressing  problems 
and  important  opportunities. 

“The  rhythm  of  newspaper 
publication  corresponds  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
readers.  This  enables  the  re¬ 
porter  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  reader  more  swiftly  and 
more  surely  than  might  other¬ 
wise  occur.  Then,  of  course,  it 
is  the  reporter’s  task  to  reward 
that  attention  with  knowledge¬ 
able  and  meaningful  writing. 

Also  addressing  his  remarks 
to  the  general  theme  of  optim¬ 
ism,  J.  Warren  McClure,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  commented  to  re¬ 
porters  at  the  briefing  session 
on  the  executive  roundtables : 


I  believe  the  American  public 
appreciates,  is  the  marvel  that 
is  the  daily  paper  of  the  U.S.A. 

“Cut  a  six-day  newspaper 
into  book-sized  pages  and  you 
get  a  1,500-page  volume.  Every 
morning  a  chapter  of  this  excit¬ 
ing  continued  story  is  delivered 
to  homes  for  as  little  as  50c  a 
week.  It’s  as  great  a  marvel  as 
we  have  today.  What  takes  700 
to  1,000  hours  to  prepare  may 
still  be  purchased  for  from  5  to 
10c.” 


How  to  sell  national  adver¬ 
tising  stimulated  interest  in  the 
publishers’  talks.  New  techniques 
must  be  found  to  sell  competi¬ 
tively  with  the  electronic  media, 
it  was  agreed.  The  newspaper 
representatives  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  upgrading  news¬ 
paper  sales  methods,  was  the 
consensus,  and  the  comments  on 
the  sales  seminars  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  York  for  repre¬ 
sentatives’  staffs  were  favorable. 


“Just  try  to  see  if  you  can  buy 
a  newspaper  property.  No  one 
will  sell.” 


“Business  is  good  and  there’s 
a  general  effort  by  publishers  to 
make  it  better,”  he  added.  “What 
constantly  amazes  me,  and  what 


Richard  H.  Blackledge,  Koko¬ 
mo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  reported  on 
the  “Indiana  Plan”  for  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  under  50,000 
population.  Sixty  dailies  pooled 
resources  to  conduct  research, 
assemble  data,  and  prepare  pre¬ 
sentations  to  be  made  to  regional 
advertisers. 


and,  while  actual  results  are  not 
yet  known,  there  was  agreement 
that  the  material  gathered  was 
decidedly  worthwhile.  Enough 
data  is  on  hand  for  16  presente- 
tions,  and  75%  of  the  money 
needed  to  carry  on  the  plan  in 
1964  is  already  in,  he  said. 

Interest  in  computer  opera¬ 
tions  in  composing  rooms  was 
limited  to  newspapers  over  50,- 
000  circulation,  the  chairman 
reported.  Cost  is  high,  and  it  is 
“difficult  to  show  any  advantage 
for  computers  in  a  well-run 
newspaper,”  Mr.  McClure  re¬ 
ported. 

“However,”  he  said,  “there 
seemed  to  be  agreement  that  the 
development  of  new  techniques 
will  be  helpful  to  the  whole  field 
eventually,”  he  said.  “Much  work 
is  being  done  with  newspaper 
problems  primarily  in  mind.” 

There  are  some  35  computer 
installations  in  U.S.  newspapers, 
either  on  order  or  in  operation. 
Of  the  18  now  working  14  are 
1620  IBM’s,  three  are  RCA  301’s 
and  1  is  NCR-315. 


Harroii  to  Move 


Mr.  Blackledge  said  43  dailies 
participated  last  year.  Two  ma¬ 
jor  presentations  were  made. 


Consolidated  net  income  of 
$819,000,  or  $8.54  per  share  of 
comomn  stock  outstanding,  for 
the  three  months  ended  March 
31,  was  reported  April  21  by  the 
New  York  Times  Company. 

The  report  of  financial  results 
for  the  quarter,  issued  by 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher,  indicated  that  $630,- 
000  of  the  net  income  resulted 
from  operations  and  $289,000 
dividends  from  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited. 


No  Comparisons 


Robert  Harron,  who  since  1952 
has  been  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  University 
Relations  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  join  Trinity  College  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  July  1  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  College  Relations. 


According  to  the  report,  no 
comparative  figures  were  fur¬ 
nished  for  1963.  Interim  operat¬ 
ing  results  in  1963  were  dis¬ 
torted  by  heavy  losses  due  to 
the  newspaper  strike  through¬ 
out  the  first  quarter  of  that  year 
and  by  material  year-end  ac¬ 
counting  adjustments. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
company,  the  stockholders  ap¬ 
proved  a  five  for  one  split  of 
Class  A  and  Class  B  comm<» 
stock  to  become  effective  April  ' 
24.  The  directors  also  established 
a  quarterly  dividend  rate  of  30c  j 
on  the  new  stock,  equivalent  to] 
an  annual  rate  of  $6  on  the  old  ; 
stock.  The  former  annual  divi-; 
dend  rate  was  $5.  ' 
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iingle  Rate 

(Co)i tinned  from  page  13) 


ftt  in  evidence  at  the  ANPA 
aeotink'. 

Joseph  A.  Lubben,  senior  vice- 
liresident  of  the  Dallas  News, 
ailed  the  move  “very  courage- 
ons,  and  something  we  will  look 
it  for  awhile.” 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  general 
aanap  r  of  the  Detroit  News, 
tailed  it  as  a  “major  step  in  the 
right  direction.”  Mr.  Wheeler 
predicted  that  “other  news¬ 
paper.';,  as  a  result  of  this,  will 
p)  the  same  route  within  the 
next  few  years.”  He  would  not 
ay  whether  his  jiaper  w’as  in- 
dnded  in  this  prediction. 

J.  H.  Couey  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
decland  the  single  rate  is  “in¬ 
evitable  for  all  of  us,  it’s  a 
recognition  of  the  responsibility 
■hat  newspapers  have  to  .sell 
simply  and  logically.”  His  paper, 
he  said,  was  not  contemplating 
immediate  changes,  but  this  was 
ils  personal  feeling  alwut  single 
rates. 

James  E.  Hickey  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  thought  the  news 
vas  “wonderful”.  The  smaller 
papers,  he  said,  needed  a  big 
paper  to  “set  the  pace”  and  show 
the  way  on  this  rate  problem. 

Narrower  Gap 

Robert  D.  Nelson,  general 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  told  an  ANPA  session 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  adver¬ 
tising  rate  differentials,  but  the 
jap  .should  be  narrowed. 

Some  differentials  should  be 
eliminated,  he  .said,  according  to 
John  B.  Olson,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  who  briefed  re¬ 
porters  after  the  closed  s^'ssion. 

It  was  Mr.  Nelson’s  feeling, 
Mr.  Olson  said,  that  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  move  slowly  on 
the  rate  question  and  should 
not  be  panicked  into  a  rate 
panacea. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
and  Journal  reported  success 
with  its  single  rate  plan. 


Xd  Bureau 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Chrysler  Looks  .\head 


Chrysler,  he  announced,  plans 
to  spend  $1  billion  in  the  next 
four  years,  beginning  this  year, 
in  plants  and  equipment  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries.  This 
expansion,  he  said,  is  predicated 
on  a  firm  belief  that  the  Iwom 
in  car  .sales  will  continue.  In 
1964,  he  .said,  the  industry  esti¬ 
mates  it  will  sell  8  million  new 
pas.senger  cars  at  retail  in  the 
U.S. 

This  prosperity  means  a  sub¬ 
stantial  flow  of  dollars  to  new.s- 
papers  for  advertising,  Mr. 
Townsend  indicated.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  he  declared:  “The  vital 
relationship  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  provides  an  indispensable 
service  to  the  American  public. 
And  this  relationship  promises 
to  be  even  more  rew’arding  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.” 

Business  Keporling 

Mr.  Townsend  encouraged  the 
l)ublishers  to  develop  the  report¬ 
ing  of  economic  news  to  a 
greater  degree,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  the  public’s  belief 
in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
He  also  advocated  the  greater 
l)articipation  of  businessmen  in 
projects  that  fill  social  needs 
without  governmental  interven¬ 
tion. 

Describing  the  benefits  are 
accruing  to  the  economy  from 
the  tax  reduction  this  year,  Mr. 
Townsend  said  businessmen 
should  help  government  agencies 
to  get  the  maximum  return  for 
the  tax  dollar.  “There  is  no  rea¬ 
son,”  he  said,  “why  there  can’t 
be  another  tax  cut  ahead”  if 
government  budgets  are  re- 
.strained.  He  declared  flatly  that 
the  health  of  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  tied  to  defense 
expenditures. 


Scliroetler  Esstate 

Milwaukee 
The  estate  of  Elmer  H. 
Schroeder,  who  died  last  October, 
contained  Journal  Company 
stock  valued  at  $423,964,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  inventory  filed  in  court 
this  week.  Mr.  Schroeder  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company 
which  is  owned  largely  by  em¬ 
ployes.  His  total  estate  was 
$492,860. 


Tipping  his  hat  to  “the  effect 
your  news  stories  and  editorials 
can  have  upon  our  reputation, 
our  sales  and  our  earnings,” 
Lynn  A.  Townsend,  president  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation,  broke 
a  major  news  story  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Bureau’s  white-tie 
dinner  audience  Thursday  eve- 
ning. 


More  SpeclaColor 

The  Philadelphia  Bidletin, 
beginning  May  1,  will  accept 
SpectaColor  preprint.  At  present 
the  Bulletin  is  accepting  Specta¬ 
Color  reservations  for  publica¬ 
tion  on  Mondays,  Thursdays, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  with  a 
three-day  option  required. 
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Too  Many  Ads  Annoy, 
4-A  Checkup  Says 


A  lot  of  folks  hav’e  a  high 
regard  for  advertising  but  they 
think  a  great  deal  of  it — espe¬ 
cially  on  the  air — is  offensive 
and  annoying. 

They  jjrefer — at  least  they 
.seem  to  .say  so  in  a  consumer 
survey — the  ads  that  are  enjoy¬ 
able  and  infoimative.  This  goes 
for  ads  in  all  media. 

Major  findings  of  the  study, 
“Consumer  Reaction  to  Adver¬ 
tising,”  made  by  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  were  reported  April 
23  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  at  White  Sul- 
l)hur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

No  Dull  PriMlucts 

“It  seems  to  .say  that  there 
are  no  dull  products,  only  dull 
advertisements,”  commented 
Robert  J.  Colwell  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  in  presenting  the 
highlights  of  the  report  as  a 
co-chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Improvement  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Content. 

While  it’s  still  subject  to 
further  analysis,  Mr.  Colwell 
.said  the  basic  findings  provide 
ammunition  for  the  committee 
to  press  for  corrective  action  in 
respect  to  objectionable  adver¬ 
tising.  The  4-A  committee  works 
with  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 

The  sur\’ey  disclosed  some 
common  types  of  products  which 
.some  people  heatedly  said 
“.shouldn’t  be  advertised  at  all,” 
but  offending  ads  were  usually 
described  as  being  lascivious, 
or  being  too  full  of  disease 
symptoms. 

“■The  most  common  reason 
that  advertising  annoys  people, 
.says  this  study,  is  that  it  con¬ 
tradicts  their  knowledge  or  belief 
about  products  or  about  them¬ 
selves,”  Mr.  Colwell  said. 

Cause  uf  Annoyance 

On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed 
out,  advertising  that  confirms 
first  hand  experience  breeds  con¬ 
fidence  and  enjoyment.  People 
like  to  look  at  themselves,  not 
only  in  mirrors  but  in  advertise- 
•  ments.  They  become  annoyed 
when  they  see  advertisements 
that  do  not  reflect  normal  human 
behavior. 

Automobile  and  truck  ads  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  score  for  being 
enjoyable  and  informative;  as 
did  ads  for  canned  and  packaged 
foods,  gasoline  and  oil,  and 
toilet  soaps. 

But  cited  most  often  in  the 
“annoying”  and  “offensive”  cate¬ 


gories  were  ads  for  deodorants 
and  medicines.  All  cigarette  ads 
were  rated  40%  annoying  and 
19%  offensive  but  33%)  enjoyable 
and  8%)  informative.  However 
these  scores  changed  for  differ¬ 
ent  brands. 

In  the  .same  breath  with  ciga¬ 
rettes,  those  participating  in  the 
.study  rated  underwear  copy  as 
{flually  annoying  and  offensive. 
The  reaction  to  cigarette  ads 
was  .scored  after  the  Surgeon 
General’s  report  on  smoking  had 
l)een  made  public. 

The  electronic  media,  particu¬ 
larly  television,  are  dominant  as 
sources  of  “categorized”  ads, 
.said  William  J.  Weilbacher  of 
C.  J.  LaRoche  and  Co.  in  his 
.summary  view  of  the  study. 

Where  Television  l^ads 

“When  we  ask  consumers  to 
categorize  ads  as  offensive,  an¬ 
noying,  informative  or  enjoy¬ 
able,”  he  .said,  “seven  out  of  10 
ads  in  these  four  categories 
come  from  television. 

“Radio  produces  as  many  cate¬ 
gorized  ads  as  magazines  and 
newspapers  together.” 

The  scores  were:  Annoying- 
offensive — tv  31%;  radio  36%c; 
magazines  15%; ;  newspapers 
21%).  Informative-enjoyable  — 
tv  69%) ;  radio  74%'  magazines 
85%;  newspapers  79%). 

“The  print  media,”  Mr.  Weil¬ 
bacher  reviewed,  “yield  a  lower 
proportion  of  annoying  and  of¬ 
fensive  ads.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  media  themselves  cannot  be 
held  wholly  responsible  for  this 
performance.  The  primary  deter¬ 
minant  of  annoying  and  offen¬ 
sive  advertising  must,  of  course, 
l)e  the  content  of  the  ad  itself, 
as  well  as  the  freciuency  of 
presentation.” 

Norman  H.  Strouse,  president 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
4-A.  William  E.  Steers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers 
&  Shenfield,  was  named  vice- 
chairman,  and  Robert  E.  Daiger, 
president  of  VanSant,  Dugdale 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Colle|»e  Honors  Editor 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor 
and  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  will 
receive  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree  June  7  from 
D’Youville  College,  oldest 
women’s  college  in  Western  New 
York.  He  will  be  the  commence¬ 
ment  speaker. 
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Rules  for  Massive 


Reporting 

Ground  rules  ^veminp  the 
conduct  of  reporters  on  major 
assifsrnments,  such  as  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  assassination  in  Dallas, 
will  be  drawn  up  by  ANPA’s 
federal  laws  committee  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  membership. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  disclosed  this 
planned  procedure  when  John 
B.  Olson,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  business  manager,  re¬ 
ported  Tuesday  on  remarks 
made  at  an  executive  session  by 
Felix  R.  McKnight,  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Material  'Lifted' 

Mr.  Olson  reported  that  Mr. 
McKnight  in  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  behavior  of  newsmen, 
said  the  Times-Herald  had  wel¬ 
comed  visiting  newsmen  and 
turned  over  many  of  its  facili¬ 
ties  to  them,  with  the  result 
that  photo  and  communica¬ 
tions  facilities  were  tied  up  and 
even  reference  room  material 
was  “lifted.” 

(Mr.  McKnight  had  made  a 
similar  report  at  an  April  16 
meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Washington  —  E&P,  April  18, 
page  15). 

Mr.  McKnight  complained 
that  too  much  coverage  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald’s  movements 
after  his  arrest  made  his  slay¬ 
ing  by  Jack  Ruby  possible. 

jPart  of  the  confusion  was 
blamed  on  equipment  installed 
by  television  stations.  In  Mr. 
McKnight’s  opinion,  Mr.  Olson 
said,  the  moving  of  Oswald  from 
one  jail  to  another  was  covered 
so  massively  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  him  part  way 
through  the  crowd. 

More  MiM-onduct 

There  was  more  press  mis¬ 
conduct  at  the  Ruby  trial  when 
the  guilty  verdict  was  announced 
and  tv  cameras  were  turned  on 
the  scene,  Mr.  McKnight  re¬ 
ported.  Reporters  crawled  over 
furniture  to  get  to  Ruby  after 
the  verdict  was  announced  and 
generally  acted  in  bad  taste. 

There  was  enough  general 
excitement  in  Dallas  newspa¬ 
per  newsrooms,  Mr.  McKnight 
said.  Mass  invasion  of  additional 
reporters  added  to  the  confusion, 
he  said. 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  president  and 
editor,  Arkansas  Gazette,  and 
R.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  publisher, 
Jaekson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
and  Mews,  added  their  com¬ 
plaints  about  bad  manners  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  visiting  press 


Studied 

in  ci\il  rights  demonstrations 
in  their  communities. 

Both  said  that  facilities  of¬ 
fered  to  visitors  were  abused 
and  numerous  reporters  came 
to  Little  Rock  and  Jack.son  with 
pre-determined  ideas  of  what 
information  they  intended  to 
get  and  wanted.  Messrs.  Heis¬ 
kell  and  Hederman  suggested 
that  some  of  the  reporters  dis¬ 
played  biased  attitudes. 

■Staffs  Draw  Praise 

Mr.  McKnight  praised  his 
news  and  circulation  staffs  for 
the  fine  job  they  turned  out  dur¬ 
ing  Dallas’  tragic  November 
days  and  explained  that  his 
newsroom  staff  had  been  well 
trained  and  drilled  for  report¬ 
ing  Mr.  Kennedy’s  visit.  It  was 
this  training,  he  said,  that  en¬ 
abled  his  newsmen  to  cover  the 
fast-moving  events  expertly  and 
efficiently. 

He  told  of  a  decision  not  to 
put  out  an  edition  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  (the  Times-Herald  is  an 
afternoon  newspaper)  although 
one  of  their  photographers  had 
taken  an  exceptional  photo¬ 
graph  of  Oswald’s  .slaying.  Mr. 
McKnight  indicated  it  was  a 
tough  decision  to  make. 

L«‘gi»>latiun  of  Interest 

M.  W.  Armistead  III,  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
Mews,  is  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Law’s  Ck)mmittee.  Its  re¬ 
port  made  no  mention  of  the 
plan  to  offer  a  guide  on  massive 
reporting  of  an  event. 

The  committee  said  it  w'as 
hopeful  that  Congress  would 
pass  the  Long  Bill  which  is  “of 
major  importance  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  information.”  It 
w’ould  provide  for  court  action 
to  compel  a  governmental 
agency  to  release  information 
improperly  withheld. 

The  Morse  Bill  also  is  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  committee  in  so  far 
as  it  could  restrict  the  release 
of  information  regarding  per¬ 
sons  held  for  a  crime. 

Hope  for  British  System 

“Backers  of  the  Morse  Bill,” 
the  committee  stated,  “say  they 
hope  to  apply  it  to  the  Federal 
courts  as  a  first  step  in  eventu¬ 
ally  making  the  British  system 
a  uniform  practice  in  all  Ameri¬ 
can  courts.  Under  the  British 
system,  new'spaper  accounts  of 
trials  are  limited  to  the  report¬ 
ing  of  indictments,  the  events 
that  take  place  in  open  court 
and  the  verdict  and  sentence.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Brush  of  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Canton,  Ohio, 
are  victims  of  an  impolite  camera  at  the  Goss  Company  reception  in 
the  Park  Lane. 


Takin9  a  brief  rest  while  greeting  friends  at  the  Parade  reception 
Sunday  evening:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Slane  of  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal 
and  Star. 


Two  visitors  from  foreign  lands  are  introduced  at  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  meeting;  Kiyoshi  Iwamoto,  left,  managing  director  of  Kyodo 
News  Service,  Tokyo,  and  Dr,  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor  and  publisher 
of  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires. 
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"This  is  a  small  paper  out¬ 
fit,”  :isserted  Mr.  Colby.  “The 
gmail  papers  pet  the  most  out 
of  it  l)ecause  they  do  not  have 
experts  on  their  staffs  to  help 
them  operate  their  businesses.” 

FifchtinK  ‘Big  G' 

On  the  premise  that  the  “chief 
danper  to  a  free  press  is  from 
govoinment  —  bip  povemment 
especially,”  ANPA  is  battlinp 
invasions  of  the  ripht  on  nine 
fronts,  Stanford  Smith,  peneral 
manuper,  reported  Thursday. 

“Unfortunately  in  these  days 
of  complex  new.spaper  opera- 
tion.s,  povemment  can  interfere 
with  a  free  press  without  the 
nece.ssity  of  license,”  he  stated. 
“The  newspaper  business  can  be 
subjected  to  pressures  not  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Constitution. 

“Indirectly,  povemment  in 
other  countries  have  killed  a 
free  press  by  measures  which 
restrict  the  supply  of  news?- 
print;  by  laws  which  restrict 
its  income  from  advertisinp  and 
circulation;  by  labor  laws  which 
give  unions  an  unreasonable  au¬ 
thority  in  the  manapement  of 
the  Jiew'spapers’  affairs. 

“The  U.  S.  Federal  povern- 
ment  has  already  taken  some 
steps  in  that  direction,  and  they 
have  been  viporously  opposed 
by  ANPA  and  many  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Since  the  press  is  the  only 
business  with  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  we  must  be  constantly 
alert  on  behalf  of  the  people 
whom  we  serve.” 

In  News  Wire  Business 

Mr.  Smith  pave  this  bill  of 
particulars : 

“The  Government  has  invaded 
the  news  wire  field,”  with  the 
Department  of  Apriculture  sell- 
inp  a  market  news  ser\’ice  to 
commercial  subscribers.  This 
wire  “provides  a  made-to-order 
apparatus  for  povemment  prop¬ 
aganda,  in  the  same  fashion 
that  the  Russian  Government 
uses  Tass.”  This  matter  is  be¬ 
ing  tested  in  a  court  case. 

Meetings  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  are  aimed  at  remov¬ 
ing  U.  S.  barriers  to  reporters 
going  into  Red  China. 

The  Long  Bill  which  would 
correct  abuses  of  information 
classification  by  bureaucrats 
needs  strong  newspaper  sup¬ 
port. 

A  change  in  specifications  for 
standard  newsprint,  originally 
set  in  1930,  will  make  possible 
technological  advances  and  pos¬ 
sible  i-eduction  in  costs. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  studying  the 


testimony  of  news  agencies  as 
to  the  damaging  effect  its  .sus- 
l)ended  rule  on  leased  wire  rates 
might  have  on  the  press.  It 
would  have  required  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  leased  wires  on  a 
basis  of  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  regardless  of  the 
needs  of  the  user  and  at  great¬ 
ly  increased  rates. 

AdvcrtiKiiig  r4)ntrol 

“We  oppose  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  power  grab  to  con¬ 
trol  cigarette  advertising,”  such 
as  its  recent  effort  to  be  prose¬ 
cutor,  judge  and  jury  to  decide 
what  cigarette  jnakers  must  say 
in  their  advertising. 

“Many  gov'ernment  agencies 
don’t  understand  advertising.” 
The  Clorox  case,  now  in  the 
courts,  has  serious  implications 
for  all  advertising.  If  the  FTC 
philo.sophy  should  prevail,  “ad¬ 
vertising  volume  would  cease  to 
grow  and  our  vigorous  free  com- 
l)etitive,  government  -  regulated 
society  reduced  to  its  lowest 
common  denominator.” 

“The  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  provides  an  example 
of  interference  with  freedom  of 
speech  w’hen  it  objects  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorials  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  union  representation 
election  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
The  Orangeburg  newspaper 
told  the  NLRB  that  it  had  no 
intentions  of  playing  patsy  to 
the  whims  of  this  federal 
agency.” 

‘Permission’  to  Close  Shop 

The  unions  have  indicated 
l)lans  to  appeal  from  the  NLRB 
trial  examiner’s  finding  that  the 
closing  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
la.st  October  did  not  violate  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Two  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  would  “permit”  a 
businessman  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  whenever  he  decides  that 
it  would  be  to  his  best  interest 
to  do  so.  (A  test  case  involving 
NLRB  on  this  question  was 
argued  this  week  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.) 

The  Celler  Committee  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  press,  suspended 
a  year  ago,  is  .still  in  recess. 
“We  have  the  facts  about  the 
newspaper  business  and  no 
hesitancy  in  making  them  known 
to  interested  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  any  time.” 

“In  summary:  Our  govern¬ 
ment  is  growing  bigger.  The 
task  of  ANPA  is  growing  big¬ 
ger  to  analyze  the  hundreds  of 
administrative  and  legislative 
proposals  and  actions  affecting 
newspapers.” 

151  T»“achers  in  Workshops 

Seven-eighths  of  the  ANPA 
membership  ignored  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
workshops  during  1963. 


That  and  other  figures  were 
to.ssed  at  publishers  by  Richard 
H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  committee. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Blacklidge 
■said,  116  North  American  dailies 
sent  151  teachers  to  workshops. 
He  added: 

.Summer  .Action  Slow 

“Isn’t  that  an  impressive  fig¬ 
ure  —  H  of  the  membership, 
while  %  ignored  the  opportu¬ 
nity?  In  the  five  years  of  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  nearly  ^  of  the 
membership  failed  to  respond.” 

Mr.  Blacklidge  said  that,  in 
many  homes,  children  ,and  adults 
spend  leisure  time  in  front  of 
tv  sets  and  there  is  not  enough 
reading  of  all  kinds. 

“To  me,”  he  complained,  “the 
lack  of  general  recognition  of 
the  problem  is  appalling.  Why 
cannot  we,  as  an  industry  — 
the  most  basic  to  freedom  of 
all  Industries  —  lead  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  printed  media  to 
the  promotion  of  the  importance 
of  reading?  Ours  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  bringing  into  focus 
the  problems  of  the  day,  yet, 
through  inadequate  action,  we 
are  risking  a  decline  in  our 
audience  and  abdication  of  that 
responsibility  through  forfei¬ 
ture.” 

Five  1964  Workshops 

Mr.  Blacklidge  reviewed  the 
past  six  years  of  newspaper 
workshops  in  schools  and  an¬ 
nounced  there  will  be  teacher 
work  shops  this  year  at  Los 
Angeles,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  the  Univ’ersity  of 
Georgia. 

He  said  785  teachers  have  at¬ 
tended  workshops  and  in  turn 
have  helped  train  hundreds  of 
others  on  the  local  level.  Each 
year  more  newspapers  send 
teachers  to  workshops,  with  34 
new  ones  last  year,  and  more 
this  year. 

He  estimated  that  some  300 
newspapers  have  some  kind  of 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program,  a  great  number  of 
them  resulting  from  the  work 
of  teachers  who  have  attended 
ANPA  workshops. 

Optical  Scanner  Cuming 

A  computer  with  an  “optical 
character-sensing  device  to  read 
copy”  was  forecast  as  a  devel¬ 
opment  by  P.  L.  Andersson, 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 

This  type  of  machine  with  a 
program  for  justifying  and  hy¬ 
phenating  and  a  high-speed 
photocomposing  system  for  out¬ 
put  could  “drastically  reduce 
the  labor  force  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Andersson  said  “the  op¬ 


eration  of  a  computer  in  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  is  frequently  mar¬ 
ginal,”  but  he  believes  comput¬ 
ers  with  high  speed  systems 
for  tj'pesetting  will  eventually 
l)e  the  rule. 

Mr.  Andersson  quoted  Elbert 
Hubbard,  who  said: 

“The  world  is  moving  so  fast 
these  days  that  a  man  who  says 
it  can’t  be  done  is  interrupted 
by  someone  doing  it.” 

.Appeals  for  Research 

Little  has  been  done  by  the 
industry  to  improve  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  the  past 
50  years  in  the  light  of  all  the 
scientific  developments  during 
that  time,  Harold  Grumhaus, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  president  of  the 
.ANPA  Research  Institute,  de¬ 
clared. 

“If  you  add  up  all  of  our  re- 
.search  efforts  to  date,”  he  said, 
“what  do  they  amount  to?  For 
nearly  100  years  we’ve  been 
printing  newspapers  on  rotary 
presses  using  stereotype  plates. 
We’ve  been  setting  type  by  ma¬ 
chine  for  more  than  75  years. 

Not  Much  .Advancement 

“In  this  age  of  supersonic 
jets,  aren’t  we  trying  to  survive 
with  nothing  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  the  Wright  broth¬ 
ers’  first  rickety  old  biplane  held 
together  with  baling  wire?” 

Mr.  Grumhaus  introduced 
Donald  Dissly,  the  Research 
Center’s  new  director,  who  ad¬ 
vised  that  newspaper  operations 
can  l)e  studied  so  thoroughly 
and  so  intensively  “that  we  can 
isolate  and  identify  the  basic 
system  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution. 

“Once  we  agree  as  to  what 
our  basic  system  really  is,  then 
we  can  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  developing  and  putting  into 
use  the  ideal  equipment  and 
methods  and  procedures  which 
will  best  serve  our  basic  sys¬ 
tem.” 

In  the  Easton  laboratory,  Mr. 
Dissly  said,  “we  intend  to  in¬ 
tensify  our  cooperative  efforts 
with  manufacturers  in  develop¬ 
ing  better  plates,  better  inks, 
and  better  systems.  Our  com¬ 
puter  .specialists  are  going  all 
out  in  their  work  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  equipment  that  will  fit  in 
better  with  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  and  at  much  less  initial 
cost.” 

Advises  Revaluation 

He  advised  revaluating  the 
current  program  and  siting 
“our  sights  on  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  research  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  newspaper  to  compete 
successfully  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  economic  climate.” 
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Wives  of  ANPA-ites 
Tell  Their  Side  of  It 

By  Jean  rarzian 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  is  not  for 
men  only.  Wives  attend  and  take  part  in  the  planned  activities 
as  well  as  ffoinp  off  on  their  own.  Set  up  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  the  Crane  Suite  is  the  Hospitality  Room, 
4-U,  w’here  the  spouses  ffather  to  discuss  what  they  have  done 
and  will  be  doing  during  their  .stay  in  the  big  city. 

Unanimously,  the  women  agree,  the  convention  is  grand,  the 
city  interesting,  and  the  social  functions  fattening. 

Following  are  various  remarks  from  some  of  the  wives  told 
to  E&P  over  coffee  and  chocolates: 

Plans  to  Revisit  the  Hast 

l.aveine  Ri.shop,  whose  husband  is  president  of  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Newspapers  went  to  the  World’s  Fair  .April  11)  and 
.saw  the  Ford  and  General  Motors  exhibitions.  .  .  .  “We  had  a 
mar\’elous  time,’’  she  said,  “and  we’ll  l)e  coming  back  with  the 
children  (ages,  13  and  fl)  in  June  to  see  it  again.  .  .  .  We  also 
plan  to  take  in  the  sights  of  Wa.shington.  ...  I  haven’t  had  any 
time  for  .shopping,  what  with  meeting  old  friends  and  making 
new  ones,  but  I  won’t  be  able  to  go  back  home  if  I  don’t  buy  at 
least  two.  .  .  .  We’ve  .st*tn  two  plays,  “What  Makes  Sammy  Run,’’ 
which  was  just  delightful,  and  “.Any  Wednesday,”  equally  so.  .  .  .” 

Betty  Brown,  wife  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Columlms 
(Ind.)  Republirnn,  also  went  to  the  two  Fair  exhibits  and  said 
that  “the  red  carpet  was  rolled  out  for  us.  ...  It  was  really 
exciting.”  .  .  .  She  saw  “How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying”  and  said  it  was  “fantastic.”  .  .  .  She  also  viewed 
“Becket”  and  saw  Jackie  Gleason  in  the  audience.  .  .  .  “That’s 
my  speed  of  celebrities!”  .  .  .  .And  listen  to  this,  Mrs.  Brown 
says  there’s  an  exciting  little  .shop  tucked  away  between  Madison 
and  Lexington  Avenues  around  56th  Street  with  the  nicest  Polish 
handicrafts.  .  .  .  She  never  misses  a  visit  to  that  .shop  when  she’s 
here  in  New  York. 

Hazel  Burroughs  was  sporting  a  nice  tan.  .  .  .  She  hails  from 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  .  .  .  (Her  husband  is  president  of  the 
Newport  Beach  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot).  .  .  .  Because  they 
arrived  April  20,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burroughs  missed  the  trip  to 
the  Fair,  but  plan  to  take  it  in  next  week.  .  .  .  They’re  staying 
on  for  another  week  as  usual.  “I  haven’t  got  any  definite  plans,” 
said  Mrs.  Burroughs,  “I  think  I’ll  take  it  easy  until  the  weather 
clears.  .  .  .  We  want  to  see  as  many  plays  as  we  can,  but  as 
usual,  we  didn’t  write  in  advance  for  tickets  so  we’ll  have  to 
take  our  chances.  .  .  .” 

.Magic  for  the  fJiildrcii 

Eleanor  Christiansen,  wife  of  the  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  went  shopping  at  Macy’s  April 
20  and  bought  a  trick  deck  of  cards  for  her  son.  ...  “I  guess 
I’ll  have  to  buy  something  magic  for  my  daughter,  otherwise 
there’ll  be  trouble,”  she  said.  .  .  .  The  Christiansens  also  went  to 
the  Fair  and  found  it  interesting  and  worth  the  bucking  of  crowds 
and  .summer  heat  to  make  the  trip  again.  .  .  .” 

Fun  is  what  Anne  Millar  is  having  at  the  convention.  .  .  .  She 
and  her  husband.  Bob,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  and  Joui-nal,  arrived  April  17  and  have 
seen  “It’s  Never  Too  Late,”  the  show  at  Radio  City,  “Hello 
Dolly,”  and  “Funny  Girl.”  .  .  .  “This  is  my  kind  of  living,”  she 
said.  ...  “I  love  the  shopping  and  sightseeing  and  all  the  cock¬ 
tail  parties.  ...  Of  course,  you  don’t  drink  at  these  functions, 
you  just  eat!!” 

The  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  News,  Jean 
Newbegin,  was  one  of  the  1800  people  w’ho  went  to  the  Fair  and 
walked  on  the  red  carpet  put  out  for  all  of  them.  .  .  .  This  is 
her  third  year  at  the  convention  and  she  is  having  a  grand  time, 
as  usual.  .  .  .  “We  saw  “Barefoot  in  the  Park”  and  I  loved  it. 
.  .  .  Even  my  husband  liked  it — he  stayed  awake  during  the  whole 
play.  ...  I  haven’t  done  any  shopping  yet,  but  plan  to  do  some 
tomorrow  (April  22).  .  .  .  There  isn’t  much  time  to  do  all  that 
I’d  like  to,  what  with  the  cocktail  parties,  and  other  activities.” 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Newbegin  attended  the  AP  luncheon,  April  20. 


Garnette  Nordyke,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Ames  Iowa) 
Daily  Tribune,  liked  the  Fair  so  much  that  she  and  her  hi.sband 
are  revisiting  it  April  23  and  24.  .  .  .  “The  exhibits  we>;'  fan¬ 
tastic,”  she  said.  .  .  .  The  Nordykes  have  seen  “A  Funny  Thing 
Happened  To  Me  On  The  Way  To  The  Forum,”  “Never  Toc>  Late” 
and  “Dylan.”  Mrs.  Nordyke  visited  the  Metropolitan  Muse  un  of 
Art  during  her  .stay.  .  .  .  She  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
Hospitality  Room.  ...  “I  met  a  girl  in  this  room  that  L  longs 
to  the  same  sorority  as  1.  I  never  would  have  met  her  if  it  cren’t 
for  this  room.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Nordyke  will  brow’se  around  the  Fifth 
Avenue  shops  but  will  do  some  serious  buying  in  the  Ann  rican 
House  on  53rd  Street,  just  West  of  Fifth  Avenue.  .  .  .  She  said 
it’s  a  quaint  .shop  that  you  shouldn’t  miss.  .  .  . 

We  say  good-bye  to  Ann  Richards  who  left  the  convention 
l)efore  most  visitors.  .  .  .  Duty  called  her  husband,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  .Mail.  .  .  .  They  did  have  a 
chance  to  visit  the  Fair  and  were  happy  that  they  went.  .  .  . 
“It  was  so  interesting,”  Mrs.  Richards  said.  .  .  .  The  Richards 
left  April  21,  but  not  before  Mrs.  Richards  bought  a  bow  for 
her  hair  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  spent  a  lovely  tifter- 
noon  at  the  City’s  art  galleries.  .  .  . 

Husband  I^u.st  His  .Shirt 

We  didn’t  hav'e  a  chance  to  talk  to  Idamae  Swartz,  hut  we 
did  find  out  that  her  husband  lost  his  shirt  at  this  convention  .  .  . 
yes,  that’s  right,  but  not  like  you  think.  .  .  .  Mr.  Swartz,  manager 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  laid  a  pile  of  about  six 
shirts  on  the  laundry  bag  Monday  (April  20)  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon,  they  were  gone.  .  .  .  We  hope  you  find  them  l>efore 
you  leave.  .  .  . 

Evelpi  Shurtliff  has  had  a  busy  tw’o  weeks  .  .  .  she  and  her 
husband,  general  manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pntroit 
spent  the  last  w’eek  at  the  American  Society  of  New'spaper  Edi¬ 
tors  meeting  in  Washington  and,  among  other  things,  spoke  to 
President  Johnson  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House.  .  .  . 
She  also  attended  the  AP  luncheon  April  20  at  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  spoke.  .  .  .  “We’ve  seen  ‘What  Makes  Sammy  Run’  and 
w’hile  my  husband  attended  meetings,  I  saw  some  television  par¬ 
ticipation  show's  and  took  a  cruise  around  Manhattan  besides  the 
regular  shopping  trips  along  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops.  .  .  .” 

Jean  Slane’s  been  coming  to  the  convention  on  and  off  for 
about  10  years.  .  .  .  She  and  her  husband,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star  missed  the  trip  to  the 
Fair  but  did  get  to  see  a  play,  “Nobody  Loves  an  Albatross.”  .  .  . 
She’s  lieen  shopping  at  Bonwit  Teller’s  where  she  picked  up  a 
few  things  on  sale.  .  .  .  “This  Hospitality  Room  is  just  marvelous,” 
she  said.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Slane  is  on  the  committee  wrhich  worked  very 
hard  to  make  the  ladies  room  a  success.  .  .  .  “Many  women  didn’t 
know  about  it,  but  those  that  did  found  partners  with  whom  to 
go  shopping  or  sightseeing.  .  .  .” 

Attended  ASNE 

Ann  Spendlove  also  attended  the  ASNE  with  her  husband, 
editor  of  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  .  .  .  She  thought  about 
revisiting  the  Fair  but  decided  against  it.  .  .  .  “I’d  much  rather 
go  shopping  and  sightseeing  with  Evelyn  (Shurtliff)”  she  said. 

.  .  .  Both  ladies  attended  the  tv  shows  and  “What  Makes  Sammy 
Run.”  .  .  .  She  found  the  Hospitality  Room  and  the  printed 
suggestions  of  where  to  go  and  w'hat  to  see  that  the  committee 
printed  up  very  helpful.  .  .  . 

Barbara  Stearns  and  her  husband,  vicepresident  of  finance  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  miss^  the  Fair  but  don’t 
feel  too  badly  about  it  since  they  live  close  enough  to  visit  it 
without  a  great  deal  of  travelling.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Stearns  did  manage 
to  get  to  Bloomingdale’s  and  Bonwit’s  where  she  bought  some 
clothes  and  dishes  to  match  a  set  at  home.  .  .  .  The  Stearns’  had 
dinner  at  the  Blue  Angel  one  night.  .  .  .  “The  food  was  mag¬ 
nificent,”  said  Mrs.  Stearns,  “but  the  entertainment  left  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.”  .  .  .  She  liked  the  idea  of  the  Hospitality 
Room.  .  .  .  “It’s  a  place  to  relax  and  get  to  know  each  other.  .  .  .” 

Alice  Wilkinson  is  still  remembering  the  effects  of  her  first 
cup  of  Irish  coffee.  .  .  .  She  and  her  husband,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian,  visited 
a  pub  along  the  East  Side  one  night  and  Mrs.  Wilkenson,  never 
having  had  Irish  coffee  before,  didn’t  realize  that  it  has  quite 
a  kick.  .  .  .  Despite  the  punch  of  the  spirits,  she  did  enjoy  her 
trip  to  the  Fair  and  the  play,  “Nobody  Loves  an  Albatross.”  .  .  • 
“I’ve  got  plenty  of  shopping  to  do — one  of  my  children  (she  has 
four)  w'ants  a  bag  of  men,  you  know,  those  small  plastic  soldiers 
that  come  in  a  cellophane  bag.  .  .  .” 
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to  tlieir  failure  to  inquire  and 
to  iiisist  on  reports.” 

Cook’s  accounting  procedures 
wert'  criticized  as  being  “ex- 
trer’.cly  unorthodox,  deficient 
and  contrary  to  accepted  ac¬ 
counting  standards.”  The  master 
said  they  need  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  again.st  possible  abuses 
but  lie  would  not  require  a  new 
audit  to  review  an  audit  com¬ 
pleted  in  recent  years. 

Worth 

In  testimony  it  was  brought 
out  by  Newhouse  attorneys  that 
the  audit,  made  since  the  litiga¬ 
tion  liegan,  changed  the  net 
worth  of  the  corporations  from 
$14,:50(),000  for  1960  to  $4,600,- 
000  for  the  same  year.  “Certain 
adjusting  entries”  on  worksheets 
reflected  inaccuracies  in  the  old 
ledgers  dating  from  the  1930’s. 

The  master  commented  that: 
“It  would  appear  that  the  cor¬ 
porations  were  operated  by  the 
defendants  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  corporations  were  in  all 
probability  more  sound  finan¬ 
cially  at  the  time  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  stock  jnirchase  in  1960 
than  w'hen  the  defendants  as¬ 
sumed  control  in  1952.”  He  found 
no  substantiation  for  an  alle¬ 
gation  that  the  company  had  to 
borrow  money  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Newhouse  paid  $1,850,000  for 
the  74  shares  of  Republican 
Company  stock  owned  by  a 
group  known  as  the  “Bowles 
cousins.”  This  represented  $25,- 
000  a  share.  Cook  testified  he 
had  offered  $15,000  a  share  some 
time  after  the  pension  funds  had 
paid  $23,100  a  share  ($530,000) 
for  23  shares  which  gave  the 
funds  working  control  when 
added  to  the  80  shares  in  the 
voting  trust  agreement  with  the 
Bowles  family.  The  stock  was 
paying  $35  per  month  per  share 
dividends. 

$800,000  Average  Income 

According  to  the  record,  the 
corporation’s  net  income,  before 
taxes  and  contributions  to  the 
pension  funds,  averaged  $807,- 
474  per  year  in  the  1953-62 
period.  It  dropped  from  $1,224,- 
106  for  1959  to  $662,219  for  1961 
and  an  estimated  $675,000  for 
1962. 

Disposing  of  one  of  the  items 
in  the  complaint,  the  master 
said  that  on  his  own  inspection 
he  found  that  the  newspapers’ 
publishing  facilities  were  not 
obsolete  or  run  down. 

In  general,  Newhouse  accused 
the  defendants  of  mismanaging 
the  newspapers,  impairing  their 
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financial  condition,  permitting 
the  machinery  to  become  ineffi¬ 
cient,  causing  the  companies  to 
borrow  large  amounts  of  money, 
diverting  assets,  and  serving  in 
dual  capacities  with  conflict  of 
interest.  He  asked  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  be  held  personally 
liable  for  repayment  of  large 
sums  to  the  corporation. 

In  .some  in.stances  the  master 
reported  “findings”  of  fact,  in 
.some  he  made  recommendations 
to  correct,  annual  or  discontinue 
certain  acts,  and  in  a  few  he  left 
the  decision  to  the  Superior 
Court.  The  judge  has  leeway  in 
making  his  own  decision  which 
will  Ik*  subject  to  api)eal. 

Judge  Beauregard  dispensed 
with  the  detailed  “requests  for 
findings”  submitted  by  counsel 
merely  by  stating  they  helped 
him  to  foim  a  complete  picture 
of  the  complex  testimony.  He 
observed  that  S.  I.  Newhouse 
was  not  a  direct  party  to  the 
suit  although  he  was  the  actual 
owner  of  the  stock  interest  and 
he  did  not  testify  although  he 
was  “prominently  mentioned  on 
occasions  too  numerous  to  de¬ 
tail.”  The  publisher’s  .son,  Don¬ 
ald,  an  officer  in  the  Morning 
Ledger  Co.,  did  testify.  The 
master  noted  that  Francis  T. 
Bowles,  a  son  of  Sherman 
Bowles  and  a  director  and 
Voting  Trustee,  was  not  i)ut  on 
the  stand. 

.Stock  Transactions 

When  Sherman  Bowles  died, 
without  leaving  a  will,  in  1952, 
the  trustees  of  the  pension  funds 
which  he  had  established  in  1933 
claimed  owner.ship  of  his  80 
shares  of  Republican  Company 
stock.  The  Bowles  family — his 
widow.  Ester,  and  four  children, 
Francis,  Elizabeth,  Amy  Jane 
and  John,  also  asserted  a  claim 
to  ownership  and,  admittedly, 
the  master  reported,  the  claim 
of  the  pension  funds  “was  very 
tenuous.” 

The  Bowles  stock  certificates, 
the  master  noted,  were  not  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  hearings  nor 
was  there  any  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  what  happened  to 
them.  Individual  defendants 
testified  they  believed  Bowles 
had  given  the  stock  to  the  funds 
during  his  lifetime. 

To  resolve  the  conflict.  Judge 
Garvey  worked  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  Voting  Trust,  dated 
Oct.  28,  1952.  The  trust  consists 
of  the  23  shares  which  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds  bought  from  Bulkley 
S.  Griffin  and  the  80  Bowles 
shares  until  Sept.  1,  1967.  The 
Bowles  widow  and  children 
would  receive  $30,000  a  year. 
The  funds  loaned  money  to  the 
family  to  pay  inheritance  taxes. 
These  loans  were  repaid  after 
the  Newhouse  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  was  executed. 
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The  Voting  Trustees  would  in¬ 
clude  a  member  of  the  Bowles 
family  (Francis)  and  four  man¬ 
agement  representatives  who 
might  be  directors  and  officers  as 
well  as  employes  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  When  the  agreement 
runs  out,  the  23  Griffin  shares 
will  revert  to  the  funds  and  the 
80  Bowles  shares  to  the  family. 

No  Evidence  of  Bad  Faith 

“The  Voting  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment,”  the  master  stated,  “was 
thought  by  the  individual  de¬ 
fendants  to  l)e  good  for  the 
Bowles  family  and  the  employes 
of  the  publishing  companies, 
since  it  provided  for  continuity 
of  management  over  a  15-year 
period,  until  the  Bowles  children 
could  supply  the  management.” 

The  record  showed  that  three 
of  the  Bowles  children  who  had 
worked  for  the  companies  in 
various  jobs  were  no  longer 
employed  there. 

“There  was  no  testimony,” 
the  master  noted,  “from  any 
members  of  the  Bowles  family 
objecting  to  the  1952  agreement 
or  the  fact  that  it  was  a  stej) 
toward  employe  Pension  Fund 
control  of  the  corporation  for 
15  years.”  .  .  . 

“Base<l  on  all  the  evidence,  I 
find  no  evidence  to  establish 
that  the  acquiring  of  control  by 
the  Pension  Fund  Trustees  in 
1952  was  done  in  bad  faith  or 
that  they  had  any  improper 
motives  toward  the  Bowles 
family  or  the  then  stockholders 
of  the  Republican  Company.” 

With  the  stock  acquisitions  by 
Newhouse  in  1960,  “a  feeling  of 
hostility,  or  at  least  suspicion 
and  resentment  toward  him  de¬ 
veloped,”  according  to  the 
master.  But,  he  added,  the  de¬ 
fendants  denied  that  statements 
published  on  that  occasion  were 
intended  to  hold  Newhouse  up 
to  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Employment  Contracts 

In  the  1952  setup,  the  master 
recited,  only  executive  employes 
could  be  directors  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  companies.  Judge  Garvey 
“highly  recommended”  employ¬ 
ment  contracts  for  protection 
“against  each  other.”  These  con¬ 
tracts  held  by  all  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  provide  for  employment  for 
life  with  retirement  option  at 
65.  If  the  employe’s  job  is  ended 
by  discontinuation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  other  cause,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  must  pay  full  salary  (less 
pension  fund  payments)  to  age 
65  plus  a  sum  equal  to  10  times 
the  annual  salary. 

The  employe  may  terminate 
the  contract  by  giving  three 
months’  notice.  The  corporation 
may  terminate  the  employment, 
without  penalty,  only  if  the 
employe  becomes  an  alcoholic,  or 
drug  addict,  or  is  guilty  of  gross 


Pooling  Of  Election 
Services  Is  Proposed 

Newspapers  and  broadcasting 
media  should  pay  for  gathering 
election  news  on  a  pool  basis  to 
avoid  waste  and  duplication  of 
effort,  Lee  Hills,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Prenn 
and  executive  editor  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  proposed  at  the 
.ANPA  meeting  Thursday. 

If  this  were  done  as  a  ]>ublic 
service,  and  not  |)aid  for  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  much  of  the  large 
sums  normally  spent  on  election 
coverage  could  l)e  used  to  ac- 
<iuire  top-notch  reporter-ana¬ 
lysts  capable  of  giving  readers 
the  tyj)e  of  knowledgeable  re¬ 
ports  they  deserve,  Mr.  Hills 
said. 


neglect  or  convicted  of  a  crime. 

The  word  “comi)lete”  is  used 
many  times  in  Cook’s  contract  in 
describing  his  duties  and  author¬ 
ity. 

‘Took  Advantage  of  Company* 

Finding  that  the  defendants 
“took  advantage  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  when  they  gave  themselves 
these  contracts,”  Judge  Beaure¬ 
gard  declared  the  agreements 
were  “pregnant  with  potential 
abuses  against  the  corporation” 
although  he  conceded  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  “worked  well  together.” 
The  contracts,  he  stated,  should 
be  declared  null  and  void  if  this 
were  1953  but  many  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  abuses  did  not  occur  and 
the  salaries  now  receiv*ed  by  the 
defendants,  although  substan¬ 
tially  above  what  they  were 
when  the  contracts  were  written 
(250%  higher),  are  not  out  of 
line  with  the  services  rendered. 

Cook,  Craig  and  Meyrick  set 
themselv'es  up  as  a  salary  com¬ 
mittee  and,  without  obtaining 
formal  approval  by  the  l)oard, 
increased  the  pay  of  defendants 
from  $7,500  to  as  much  as 
$20,000,  plus  bonuses.  Such 
action,  the  master  held,  was  a 
violation  of  their  fiduciary  duties 
as  officers  and  directors.  The 
master  would  not  require  repay¬ 
ment  of  any  part  of  the  salary 
raises  but  he  would  make  salary 
changes  subject  to  board  ap- 
))roval  and  disclosure  to  stock¬ 
holders. 

“The  record  makes  it  abund¬ 
antly  clear,”  the  master  stated, 
“that  all  seven  defendants  acted 
together  as  a  group  in  most 
matters  and  the  responsibility 
for  any  improper  (legally  or 
morally)  action  in  the  area  of 
salaries  for  themselves  —  the 
giving  and  accepting — can  be 
traced  to  all  seven  as  a  group.” 

In  the  purchase  by  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Funds  of  a  half  interest  in 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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Springfield  Case 

(Continued  from  page  115) 


Hampden-Hampshire  Corpora¬ 
tion,  license  of  a  television  sta¬ 
tion,  the  master  found  no  wrong¬ 
ful  diversion  of  corporate  funds 
and  he  would  not  order  tlie 
transfer  of  ownership  from  the 
funds  to  the  Republican  Com¬ 
pany,  as  soupht  by  Newhouse. 

In  this  transaction,  as  in  many 
others,  the  master  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  minor¬ 
ity  shareholders,  prior  to  New- 
house’s  entry,  never  raised  any 
questions  or  objections. 

It  was  in  the  record,  Judpe 
Beauregard  said,  that  Cook  was 
accorded  praise  and  given  a 
bonus  for  his  handling  of  a 
$6,000,000  settlement  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ser\’ice  on  a 
$20,000,000  tax  obligation  that 
grew  out  of  Sherman  Bowles’ 
disdain  for  government  rulings 
and  procedures.  The  tax  claim 
was  compromised  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,000  and  the  master 
expressed  some  surprise  that 
the  interest  item  of  $1,875,000 
paid  by  the  pension  funds  was 
allowed  as  a  corporation  tax 
credit. 

As  part  of  the  settlement,  the 
IRS  qualified  the  pension  funds 
subject  to  disallowance  of  tax  for 
deduction  benefits  for  company 
contributions  for  1956,  1957  and 
1958,  totalling  about  $1,400,000. 
The  government  claimed  the 
pension  funds  were  overfunded. 
The  book  value  of  pension  fund 
assets  was  calculated  as  $19,- 
500,000  in  1958. 

The  defendants,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  master,  did  not  deliber¬ 
ately  cause  the  tax  liabilities 
and  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
recommend  that  contributions 
made  by  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  to  the  funds  for  1953-58 
be  returned  to  the  corporation. 
However,  he  commented  that  the 
defendants,  as  employes,  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  funds  into 
which  they  have  fed  most  of  the 
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improper  payments  to  Mrs.  Sea- 
mon. 

“I  find,”  the  master  stated, 
“that  Cook  .  .  .  failed  to  make 
full  disclosures  to  the  directors 
and  trustees  to  whom  he  owed 
an  allegiance  commensurate 
with  his  position  as  treasurer 
and  financial  adviser.”  Neither 
Cook  nor  Craig  realized  any 
personal  gain  in  the  dealings, 
the  master  said,  but  their  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  money  consti¬ 
tuted  a  breach  of  fiduciarj’ 
duties. 

On  his  findings  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds  profited,  on  the  whole, 
from  investments  and  transac¬ 
tions  in  securities,  the  master 
commented  that  Cook  “unques¬ 
tionably  is  very  conv’ersant  with 
investment  matters  and  has 
l)een,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
the  financial  advisor  to  the  funds 
since  1952.”  An  “interesting 
aspect”  of  Cook’s  management 
of  the  funds,  in  the  master’s 
view,  was  the  accumulation  of 
$430,000  in  cash,  deposited  in 
various  banks,  in  1955  and  ex¬ 
tremely  large  non-income  pro¬ 
ducing  demand  deposits  ($5,279,- 
000  as  of  1960).  The  liquidation 
of  fund  securities,  the  master 
.said,  following  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  heart  attack  which 
caused  Cook  to  .see  “danger 
signals”  in  the  stock  inarket.  He 
anticipated  a  downward  swing 
in  the  economy. 

Cash  Accuniulalioiis 

“Strangely,”  said  Judge  Beau¬ 
regard,  “the  Springfield  news¬ 
papers  did  not  editorialize  on 
these  dangers  to  the  economy.” 

Cook,  he  found,  failed  to  ade¬ 
quately  keep  the  trustees  in¬ 
formed  of  the  cash  accumulation 
but  there  was  no  misappropria¬ 
tion  of  such  cash.  The  master 
added:  “The  possibility  of 


wrongdoing  —  especially  -vhen 
one  considers  $430,000  in  cash 
laying  around  for  over  five 
years — is  so  obvious  it  cems 
incredible  that  the  trustei  ,  for 
their  own  protection  if  n  for 
others,  did  not  require  ome 
semblance  of  personal  control.” 

(JueMions  uf  l.diw 

Judge  Beauregard  left  f(;r  the 
courts  to  decide  a  question  of 
law  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
mismanagement  by  the  innsion 
trustees  such  as  would  require 
their  removal.  They  were  “some¬ 
what  derelict”  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities,  he  said,  but  they 
had  all  served  for  a  long  time 
without  compensation. 

Another  point  of  law  was 
raised  in  the  report:  Whether 
the  control  of  the  corporation 
held  by  the  pension  funds  lon- 
stituted  a  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Pension  Trust  Agreement. 

A  conflict  of  interest  did  exist 
— and  still  does — among  a  group 
of  employes  who  may  be  sincere 
in  their  motives.  Judge  Beaure¬ 
gard  concluded.  His  request  for 
a  decree  ending  the  simultaneous 
ser\'ice  as  both  a  corporation 
director  and  a  fund  trustee  is  a 
reflection,  the  master  com¬ 
mented,  on  the  overall  situation 
and  the  potential  dangers  that 
lie  in  it — not  a  reflection  on  the 
four  men. 

He  would  allow  Cook — “the 
dominant  force” — to  sers’e  either 
as  treasurer  of  the  corporations 
or  as  financial  advisor  to  the 
funds.  This  finding,  the  master 
said,  is  no  reflection  on  Cook’s 
ability;  it’s  a  reflection  on  the 
conflict  of  interest. 

In  the  light  of  successful 
management.  Judge  Beauregard 
commented,  it  would  l)e  open  to 
speculation  if  others  would  be 
more  or  less  successful  in  run¬ 
ning  the  business. 
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companies’  earnings,  sometimes 
more  than  earnings,  leaving  only 
a  little  available  to  stockholders. 

The  conditions  were  known  to 
Newhouse  when  he  bought  the 
stock,  the  master  said.  Retire¬ 
ment  is  permitted  at  60  with 
full  salary,  after  30  years  of 
service. 

Would  .Vnnul  Obligations 

Amendments  to  the  pension 
plans  committing  the  corpora¬ 
tion  irrevocably  to  make  contri¬ 
butions,  if  earnings  warranted, 
were  adopted  in  February,  1961. 
The  master  decided  the  defend¬ 
ants  then  were  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  strengthen  the  funds 
as  much  as  possible  before  New¬ 
house  gained  control,  in  view  of 
a  remark  he  had  made  to  Cook 
that  the  pension  funds  were  “not 
invailnerable.” 

These  amendments  creating 
obligations  for  future  manage¬ 
ment  should  be  rescinded,  the 
master  advised,  inasmuch  as 
their  annulment  would  not  alter 
the  Ijenefits  that  existed  on  Feb. 
1,  1961.  At  the  same  time  he 
rwommended  that  a  decree  pro¬ 
vide  for  possible  repajnnent  to 
the  corporation  of  all  or  part  of 
a  $755,000  contribution  to  the 
funds  for  1961  based  on  a  for¬ 
mula.  It  was  unu.sual,  he  ob- 
serv'ed,  for  the  comi)any  to  vote 
a  contribution  at  the  early  part 
of  the  year  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  the  year’s  business.  This 
gift,  he  said,  “is  subject  to  ques¬ 
tion  and  very  close  scrutiny  as  a 
possible  improper  diversion  of 
corporate  funds.” 

Bowles  Building  Inc.,  which 
Cook  and  Craig  acquired  in  1946 
and  renovated  with  money  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  companies  and 
the  pension  funds  ($460,468  at 
less  than  prevailing  interest 
rates),  without  authority,  drew 
extensive  attention  in  the 
master’s  report.  He  found  Cook 
and  Craig  improperly  conveyed 
a  one-third  stock  interest  to 
Mrs.  Lucille  Seamon,  widow  of 
a  former  employe  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  also  gave  Mrs. 
Seamon  $100  a  week  from  1949 
to  1962  from  funds  of  Bowles 
Building  Inc.,  the  publishing 
companies  and  the  pension  funds 
without  consideration. 

In  August,  1962,  during  the 
hearings.  Cook  disclosed  that  he 
and  Craig  had  turned  over  their 
stock  interest  in  Bowles  Build¬ 
ing  Inc.  to  the  pension  funds. 
The  master  recommended  that 
a  decree  should  direct  the  fund 
trustees  to  “exert  every  effort” 
to  have  Mrs.  Seamon  voluntarily 
transfer  her  stock  to  the  funds 
without  any  further  payment 
being  made  to  her.  The  way 
would  also  be  left  open,  the 
master  said,  for  the  pension 
funds  to  sue  Cook  and  Craig,  or 
others  they  may  represent,  for 
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APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
(XKes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONHDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  uf 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildinft 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City.  Fla. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspai)er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  309,  Koseburg,  Oregon 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  <iualified  buyers 
desire  to  liecome  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respecte<l.  Dixie  Newspa|)er8, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


VFJRNON  V.  PAINE, 
Quality  Newspai)ers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
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rrs  K'tT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
th«t  bu' s  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
lonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
ii  why  insist  on  t>ersonai  contact 

sellinK  _ 

I/’N  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  MichiRan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
D.uly  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  ilovor  Go.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CLEAN  SOUND  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
-Wis.  $85M-$210M:  Colo.  J60M  ;  Mo. 
S125M:  S.  Dak.  $60M;  Ark.  $115M; 
Fla.  $o20M:  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  atailable.  Require  os  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew.  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743.  day  or  night. 


HICH-I’ROnT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
Only  $10,000  down,  incl.  building, 
plant  and  receivables.  Grossing  over 
$50,000.  Hurry! 

CALIF  exclusive  2  weeklies,  fine  plant, 
grossing  over  $120,000,  $30,000  down. 
Isolated  but  good  growth. 

CALIF.  DAILY  POTENTIAL,  explosive 
growth,  needs  chain  buyer  or  publisher 
with  plenty  money  for  expansion. 
Joseph  .\.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


MVST  S.VCUIKICK  OROWINO  WFEKLY 
grossing  $50,000  yearly  due  to  ill 
health.  (Tiart  Area  4.  Do  not  answer 
unless  you  are  sincere  and  financially 
responsible.  VV'rite  in  confidence  to  Box 
1529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$75,000 

Will  buy  established  weekly  ready  to 
go  daily  in  rapid  growth  area. 

1003 

GROSS  .  $.50,000 

CASH  FLOW  _  $17,000 

NET  .  $11,000 

If  you  want  a  fast  growth  area,  write 

now.  This  will  not  Ije  on  the  market 
long.  Give  financial  references  first 

letter  to  Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Virginia  Newspapers  For  Sale 
FRANKLIN  H.  TITLOW,  JR. 

6  Roanoke  St.,  Christiansburg,  Va. 


BASTKItN-  I'EN.N'STLVANI.t  WEEKLY 
1,100  i>aid  :  plant  optional :  make  offer. 
Box  1548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N.C.’s  BEST  WEEKLY  newspat)er  buy. 
Low  cash  payment.  Publishers’  Service, 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


1.  NORTHWEST.  County  seat  semi¬ 
weekly  oiwration.  Publisher  wants 
to  retire.  1963  gross  $95, 000-plus. 
Priced  at  $115,000.  Excellent  terms 
to  qualifietl  buyer. 


2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  1963 
gross  $53,000  plus.  Price  of  $90,000 
includes  real  estate  valued  at  $45,- 
OOO.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywo<xl  Blvd. 
lx>s  Angeles  28,  California 


SEMI-WEEKLY  in  good  eastern 
growth  area.  Annual  volume  well  over 
$500,000  and  climbing.  Excellent  daily 
potential.  Box  1587,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publications  W'anted 

CLIENT  WISHES  TO  BUY  established 
periodical  (no  trade  paper!  which  can 
be  publishe<l  in  midwest  city.  State  all 
pertinent  ilata  in  first  letter.  Brokers. 
Box  1586,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  BUY  OUTRIGHT  small  trade 
publication  or  NYC-area  weekly,  (Jon- 
•ider  retaining  staff.  Send  1963  and 
1964  February  issues,  advertising 
rates,  circulation  data.  Box  1549.  Eili¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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Business  Opportunities 


PROFITABLE  OREGON  PLANT  in 
desirable  city  of  10,000.  Little  competi¬ 
tion.  Gross  $56M — $9M  down,  balance 
10  years.  DEAN  SELLERS,  Broker, 
625  B.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


SEEKING  TO  INVEST  and  participate 
in  small  going  chain  of  weeklies,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Zone  2,  Administrative  and 
writing  know-how:  strong  background 
in  photo  offset  production.  Louis  S. 
Warshaw,  15-B  Troy  Drive,  Spring- 
field,  N.  J. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Enrich  your  WEEKLY  with  “The 
SIXTIES"  —  lively,  current  affairs 
column.  Wm.  Wallace,  120  Woodland 
Dr.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


PRE-COXVENTION  NEWS  FEATTIIB.S 
on  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
available  from  Atlantic  City.  Contact; 
I.ien  Antell,  7  So.  Cambridge  Ave.,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 


“THE  LUNIES”  outer  space  cartoon 
— about  comic  family — for  magazines, 
trade  palters,  house  organs.  For  prices, 
samples,  send  publication  name  to: 
(’osmic  Features  Syndicate,  .Moores- 
town.  N.J. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  compossing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


Press  Eiiftineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
Moving — Overhauling — Trucking 
(Qualified  Technicians 
GENERAL  MACHINE  WORKS,  LTD., 
911  Jeanne  Mance  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
UN  1-2491 

Serving  Canada  since  1906 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  — REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Boom 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE!— 6,  10.  14,  18. 
24,  36  points:  recently  overhauled.  In¬ 
quire:  Barber  County  Index,  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kansas. 


THREE  MODEL  8’s  and  one  model 
14,  Linotype  machines  with  Mohr  Lino 
Saws,  electric  pots,  air-cooled  mold 
discs.  Three  90  channel  magazines,  and 
two  molds  per  machine.  'ITie  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co. — 2nd  &  Virginia 
Avenue,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.C,  20003, 
— Purchasing  Dept,  Phone  Lincoln  3- 
5000  ext.  234. 

FOR  SALE 

Friden  Compos-o-line  Sequential  Card 
Camera,  13  inch  capacity.  Densification 
lens.  Used  very  little.  Discount  price 
45*>  of  original  cost.  World  Wide 
Leasing,  Inc.,  2001  North  Garey  Ave., 
Pomona,  Calif. 

MODEL  5  LINOTYPE,  only  4  years 
old.  TT.S  equipped :  also  mo<lel  8.  old 
but  in  daily  pro<luction.  cheap.  Ameri- 
cus  (Ga.l  Times-Recorder. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

Presses  &  Machinery 

LINOTYPE  35  RANGEMASTEai  64592; 
7V90.  6  Molds  30M,  Quadder,  Blower, 
Saw,  Automatic  Ejector;  4  Elxtra  Split 
Mags;  7  Fonts  Mats  18-36  pt.  Bodonis. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 

Maide  1947 

INTER’TYPEJS — Two  Brand  New  Model 
C-2'8  in  original  crates,  each  with  Star 
Selectromatic  Quadder,  6-mold  disk, 
feeder,  TTS  Adaptor  Keyboard,  Rectifier 
for  TTS,  safety  switches,  mold  cooler, 
motor,  variable  speed  drive,  inter¬ 
mediate  shaft  motor,  Fairchild  'TTS 
Operating  Unit.  Electrical  Specs;  AC- 
208-60-3.  For  full  particulars  contact 
Dale  E.  Belles,  Jr.,  General  Manager, 
Post  Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana. 

Late  model  standard  tubular  press. 

One  printing  section  equipped  with 
web  compensator  &  side  lay  knobs  on 
plate  cylinders  for  color  register,  % 
page  folder  delivery.  GE  60  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  back  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  finishing  machine,  tubular 
router  &  accessories. 

DAILY  REPUBUC 

METTAL  POT  TROUBI.ES? 

The  newest  electronic  controller  now 
available  for  Linotypes,  etc.  Censor 
operates  on  1*  change.  Write  for  in- 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

formation.  Roger  Casey,  523  So.  4th 
St.,  Minneapolis-15,  Minn. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

GONE  OETSETI  Offer  V  Intertype 
#24,193  with  TTS  unit,  gas.  excellent 
condition,  with  2  'TTS  jwrforators;  also 
Hargraves  flat  shaver,  Nolan  Slug 
stripi)er.  old  Kellog  keylmnrd,  small 
gas  melting  pot.  E’rnnklin  Yates, 
'Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville.  Tenn. 

Arch  Type — 22-3A" 

One  Elxtra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 

Reverses,  for  F\ill  and  Spot  Color, 

Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition. 

MATS-INTER.-LINO 

Ask  for  list.  Bit;  Havintrs ! 
Thomas.  121  Fulton  St.»  N.  Y.  38,  N.  Y. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
EJIkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

E’OR  SALE  OR  LEIASE 

Hoe  4-color  offset  rotary  press,  23ft' 
cut-off,  iirints  up  to  16  pp.  full  news¬ 
paper  size.  32  pp.  tabloid  or  64  pp. 

Ixxiklet  with  up  to  4  colors  each  page, 
(ulaptahle  for  up  to  64  full  pp.  all 
black,  twin  folders,  electronic  register. 

Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14' — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Elxchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

Top  quality  and  low  prices  8*  and  14' 
Perforator  Tape  made  to  standard 
specifications. 

Also— Teleprinter  Rolls. 

Samples  upon  request. 

WYNDHAM  AUSTIN  &  CO.  LTD., 
315 — 12th  Avenue, 

Richelieu,  Quebec,  Canada. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8'  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  FTa. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  Photo-En¬ 
graving  equipment  still  operating,  but 
our  newspaper  is  going  “’OGRAPH” — 
camera,  lens,  lights,  65-85-120  screens, 
light  integrator,  sink,  depth  gauge, 
whirler,  printer  and  lights,  developing 
tanks,  etcher,  etc.  No  reasonable  offer 
refus^.  Box  1324,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CUSTOMEHIS  WANTED:  Ilford  Form- 
lith  film  for  the  lithographer  and  en¬ 
graver.  Send  for  technical  information 
&  price.  Aldy  Graphic  Supply,  Inc.,  35 
Holden  St.,  Minneapolis-3.  Minn. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  plus  2 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULM/^T^SOCIATES 

60  E.  42ncJ  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


enter  agreement  with  responsible  ex- 
I)erienc^  firm  with  lease  based  on 
production.  Write  for  pictures,  details 
and  samples.  Wm.  L.  Shepard.  21  N. 
Main  St.,  Elast  St.  Louis,  Ill.  Phone 
618-BR-1-1480. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-units,  1  <IoubIe  folder  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
“Newspaper  ^uipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


MODEL  “A”  DUPLEX,  producing  one 
of  liest  prints  in  two  Carolinas,  is 
available  for  $4,000.  Brand  new  all 
rubber  rollers— one  set  still  in  wrappers. 
Samples  of  work  upon  request.  Press 
has  been  under  Goss  service,  and  main¬ 
tained  by  top  men.  The  Mountaineer, 
Waynesville,  North  Carolina.  Area  Code 
704-456-5301. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Elighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


Harris  Mo<l.  LTC— 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EIL — 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows-  Oas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  8  EHectric  Pot 
Apex  ITg.  Machy.,  210  Elizabeth  St. 
New  York-12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


LSB  HARRIS  OFFSET  17%  x  22!% 
with  Omaha  folder.  Was  used  for 
tabloid  weekly  newspaper  which  out¬ 
grew  it.  First  $3,900  cash  takes  both. 
Patton  Publishing  Co.,  Jackson.  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


5  Units — Goss  Unitube— 400  ssrist. 
Color  deck,  %  page  folder,  built 
in.  Complete  w/vecuum  casting 
box  and  lata  style  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  including  tubular  router. 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co. 

Lyadherst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-5458  N.J. 
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EQUIPMENT  MART 
PresKeit  &  .Machinery 


LIQUIDATION 

Remaining  Mechanical  Plant  | 
Equipment  of  the  I 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR  j 

(all  22-%"  cut-off) 

3  HOE  VERTICAL  TYPE  PRESSE5S. 

1  HOE  6-unit  STRAIGHT-PATTERN  ! 

PRESS.  I 

1  HOE  5-unit  STRAIGHT-PATTERN 
PRESS. 


3  10-ton  Metal  Pots. 

4  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates. 

2  Wood  Junior  Autoplates. 

3  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 


10  InteiiTpe,  Models  C/H/F. 

Ehctra  Mairazines,  Racks.  &  Mats. 
.4d  Makeup  Frames,  etc. 

Monotype  Strip  Caster. 


FLAT  STEREO  Equipment :  Hoe  Re- 
melt  Pot,  Jig-Saw  &  Drill,  Radial  Arm 
Router,  Mono-Rail  Saw  Trimmer,  etc. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7  4590 


4S-PAGE  DUPLEX  METRO  press  JfR-  I 
82.  Model  B.  Serial  51^1934.  Cleveland  i 
Folder ;  Roshaok  "22  Special  Perfor¬ 
ator  No.  54-226-418."  These  items  for 
sale!  Price  reasonable!  All  equipment 
in  good  condition.  Box  1524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  COMET— $5,000  | 

8- page  web  press  in  reguiar  use  at  i 
our  piant  will  be  available  about  June 
1.  ^rial  347,  Goss  service  contract. 
Complete  with  chases:  5  H.P.  motor. 
.3-phasc,  220  V. 

CLINTON  CO.  REPUBLICAN  NEWS 
Phone  224-2361,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 


(31  16-PAGE  WALTER  SCOTT  UNITS. 
22*4"  cut-off,  plus  double  folder.  Avail¬ 
able  imme<iiately  at  bargain  price. 
EPCO,  82  Beekman  St..  N.Y.C.  BE  3- 
1791. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

Pony  Autoplate  23^*  cut-off. 

Tubular  curved  plate  router 
Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drives 
Extra  Control  boards  for  presses 
George  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


1  KEMP  5-ton  Obround  Stereotype 
Furnace  complete  with  hood  and  2  ^3  , 
Series  "T"  Industrial  Carburetors. 
$3000.  Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  792.  i 
Riverside.  Calif. 


HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE. 
23^"  cut-off.  Vacuum  Back,  Auto¬ 
matic  Pump — $7500  F.O.B.  Jim  Kron, 
Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 


HC/E  STEREO  PLATE  ROUTER.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  2244"’  cut-off.  60  cycle 
AC  motor.  $1,500.  ^me  spare  parts. 
Box  1496,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Li  notypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4696 


WANTED  in  to  excellent  con¬ 

dition:  One  Linotyi>e  Model  8  keyboanl 
and  one  Intertyi»e  Model  C  keylioard. 
Pedoryszyn  Associates,  Inc.,  fi846  Mer¬ 
rick  Road,  MHssai»e()ua.  Long'  Island, 
New  York. 


Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 

FACTORY  OFFICE  needs  circulation 
contacts  nationally,  with  our  supplies. 
Top  salary,  plus.  ARCO  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  SUPPLY,  FRANKLIN,  KEN¬ 
TUCKY. 

CIRCULATION 
DIRECT  MAIL 
PROMOTION 
ZONE  2 

You  may  l*e  the  nunil»er  one  man  now 
with  five  to  ten  years  experience,  hut 
who  has  (Tone  as  far  as  he  can  with  his 
present  publisher.  Or,  you  may  he  the 
talented  numl»er  two  man  ready  for 
immediate  promotion.  In  either  case, 
we  have  openings  for  you  to  fill  in 
our  company. 

We  are  a  larpe,  well  established,  na¬ 
tional  publisher  with  new  positions 
available  in  our  Circulation  Sales  De¬ 
partment. 

DUTIES:  To  managre  or  assist 
in  the  further  development  of 
national  circulation. 

R^UIREMENTS:  Experience 
primarily  in  Direct  Mail  Pro¬ 
motion,  with  either  a  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  publication, 
along:  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  Ailvertisinjj. 
Public  Relations.  Rudgreting:, 
.Sales  Forecasting:  and  Analysis. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the 
ITossession  of  creative  ability. 

If  you  fc^l  that  your  backtrround  would 
lie  of  interest  to  us,  please  submit  a 
resume  as  well  as  salary  requirements. 
Our  staff  is  aware  of  these  openings, 
and  you  can  l»e  assured  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  your  resume  will  Ite  completely 
respect  e<l. 

BOX  1550 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  am¬ 
bition  and  experience  to  handle  7-M 
circulation  p.m.  ilaily  with  "Little 
Merchant  Plan.”  Chart  area  5.  Only 
mature,  solier.  mi<ldle-age<l  need  apply 
to  Box  l.")54.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NEW  ATLANTA  TIMES,  eve¬ 
ning  anil  Sunday,  invites  ai>|diratiuns 
from  exiierienceil  circulation  iiersonnel. 
Contact :  J.  C.  Akins,  700  Forrest 
Road,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Classified  Adrertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  (2) 
With  3  to  5  years’  experience  and  in¬ 
terested  in  moving  to  a  paper  of  300.- 
000  circulation — Zone  5.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Salary  $125  a 
week  plus  bonus  and  expense.  Give 
complete  resume.  Box  1464,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSINQ  MAN.AQKn  ■  SALESMAN 
for  established  36-page  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  imsition  for  the  right  man.  Please 
give  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  Box  1235,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STAFF  MAN 
PROMOTED 

Display  advertising  salesman  neeiled 
immediately  for  29.000  circulation  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  ’The  man  we're  looking  for 
is  between  25-40,  that  will  work  hani 
to  get  ahead  with  a  growing  news¬ 
paper.  Layout  a  must.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary — finest  working  conditions 
-  congenial  staff — many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1465, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  ?AIJ'35MAN. 
Immediate  opening.  This  position  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  23-M  daily  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  fastest-growing  areas.  Perma¬ 
nent  steady  work  with  better-than- 
average  retirement  program,  life  and 
I  health  insurance.  Salary  -f-  incentive. 
Fine  working  conditions.  Must  lie  re¬ 
liable,  strong  on  copy  and  layout.  Send 
I  complete  resume  to:  Mr.  Jack  R. 

Fusner,  Advertising  Director,  The 
j  Newark  Advocate.  29  West  Main  St., 
Newark,  Ohio. 


SAUISMAN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISI.VO 
‘  We  have  an  opening  in  National  Ad- 
I  vertising  for  an  experienced  salesman, 
age  to  35.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment — excellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resume, 
education,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Edward  F.  Maher.  Mgr. 
Gen.  Advtg.,  THE  TOLEDO  BLADE. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


ADVER’nSlNG  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  newspaiier.  Want  only  young 
(under  35)  energetic  man  with  basic  ad 
.sales  background.  One-man  staff,  po¬ 
tential  for  two.  Zone  9.  Box  1525,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  EIXPERIENCED,  SELF-STAR’nNG  ad 
I  salesman  for  large  Central  Calif,  semi- 
;  weekly  to  augment  present  staff.  Good 
on  layout,  anxious  to  make  calls.  Op- 
!  portunity  to  grow  with  progressive 
!  paper  in  competitive  area.  Prefer  man 
who  has  sold  for  second  i>aper  and 
knows  what  comiietition  is  .all  about, 
j  anxious  to  join  well-equipi)ed  publica- 
'  tion  that  has  more  than  tripled  in  size 
I  in  last  three  years.  $125  weekly  -)- 
I  linage  Imnus  and  car  allowance  to 
start.  Opportunity  unlimited  for  real 
pro.  Bo.x  1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ITVE-DAY  EVENING  DAILY  in  ex¬ 
ploding  area  has  i>ermanent  display 
I  job  for  sharp  young  man.  Experience 
preferre<l,  but  will  accept  good  J-grad. 

:  Five-man  department.  Prize-winning 
j  paj>er  near  cities,  mountains,  beaches. 

Bright  future — good  i>ay.  Darrell  Frye, 

I  Ad.  Mgr.,  Press-Tribune,  Roseville, 

I  Calif. 


AI)  MANAGER  for  13. 009  morning 
<laily.  Must  l>e  young,  aggressive,  make 
layouts,  plan  campaigns  and  sell:  a 
I>ace-setter  is  what  we  want.  College 
preferre<l.  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box 
1669,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  under  .30. 

]  college  degree,  with  at  least  3  years 
of  newspaper  mlvertising  experience. 
()l>ening  of  unusual  opiiortunity  for 
young  man  who  is  really  sharp,  shows 
initiative  and  is  willing  (and  able)  to 
accei»t  resiwnsibility.  Newspaper  of 
100,000  plus  circulation  in  Zone  3. 
Write,  giving  all  particulars,  to  Box 
1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN  to 
sell  and  service  accounts,  gcKxl  at  lay- 
'  out.  9.600  ABC  daily  except  Saturday. 
Opi>ortunity  for  worker.  Write  and  tell 
us  aliout  yourself.  Harry  Gourley,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  News-Sun,  P.O. 
Box  S60,  Hobbs.  New  Mexico. 


NEEDFJD  AT  ON(7E-  - 
EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMEN 
to  join  exceptional  staff  of  over  30.090 
Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Finest  working 
conditions  in  recreational,  hunting  & 
fishing  wonderland.  Mild,  dry  climate. 
Excellent  benefits  include  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  sick  leave,  vacations,  pension  and 
others.  Above  average  salary,  plus  in¬ 
centives.  .Send  complete  resume  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  Herald  &  Republic. 
Yakima,  Wash. 


POTEN’nAL  MANAGER  Successful 
advertising  salesman  with  layout  ability 
is  needwl  by  group  of  suburban  weekly 
newspaiwrs.  Fast-growing  100-year-old 
business  on  Mass.  South  Shore  offers 
rapid  advancement  to  man  with  ability 
and  ideas.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  serv¬ 
ice,  increase  linage  and  help  form 
top-notch  ad  dei>artment.  Start  at 
$78(K).  Franklin  Publishing  Co..  Rock¬ 
land.  Mass. 


Display  Advertising 

SALES  MANAGER  to  take  omplets 
charge  of  Ne\v  England  newsp,  j«r  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  (lepartment.  'i(n»  man 
we  want  has  had  several  yr-irs’  ex. 
I>erience  in  selling  iulvertisii.  .  media 
and  is  ready  to  step  up  into  .i  man¬ 
agement  job.  This  is  an  ex' .  ptional 
career  opportunity  for  a  man  ho  has 
had  .a  successful  record  in  sao  s.  Age 
no  factor.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability  m.-it.y  extra 
employee  l)enefits.  Box  1562,  Islitor  i 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

ARE  YOU  WORKING  ON  A  WEEKLY 
or  a  small  daily  and  ready  to  move  upl 
Prize-winning  Midwestern  daily  in  a 
community  of  50,000  offers  a  solid 
future  in  a  growing  organization.  Blue 
ribbon  fringe  I>enefits.  excellent  start¬ 
ing  pay,  advancement  in  accordance 
with  merit,  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  modern  plant,  professional  leader¬ 
ship.  Send  resume  of  training,  schooling, 
references  and  a  few  clips  to  Box  1472, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSIGNMENT  IN  GERMANY  for  news- 
man  with  knowledge  of  Russian.  Posi¬ 
tion  with  American  organization  re¬ 
quires  sharp  news  sense,  lots  of  dig. 
ging.  Newspaper  or  wire  service  ex- 
I)erience  preferred,  but  recent  J-School 
graduates  would  be  considered.  Box 
1477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMES4T  REPORTER 
— Leading  New  Jersey  daily  has  open¬ 
ings  for  two  top  grade  reporters  on  its 
city  news  staff.  Pay,  hours  attractive. 
Box  1473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PREFERABLY  YOUNG  OHIOAN  to 
I  take  over  city  beat  as  soon  as  iKissible. 
Hospital  and  insurance  benefits  offered. 
Write  all  first  letter  to  this  Zone  5 
PM  tiaily.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  who  can  use  camera, 
wanted  by  San  Francisco  Bay  Ares 
afternoon  and  Sunday  daily — 34,000 
circulation.  Write  Box  1439,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REWRITE  MAN —  Fast,  accurate  and 
able  to  turn  a  phrase,  with  either  wire 
service  or  newspaper  background,  inten 
ested  in  working  in  Washington,  D.G. 
news  bureau.  Box  1467,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  WOMAN.  Joup 
nalism  graduate  or  experienced,  with 
imagination,  resourcefulness  and  ability 
to  write  features  and  women's  newi 
for  lively,  growing  Midwestern  daily, 
circulation  30,000.  Permanent  job, 
many  fringe  benefits,  ideal  working 
conditions,  pleasant  community,  good 
pay.  Camera  ability  desirable,  not  es¬ 
sential.  Advancement  with  ability, 
initiative.  Tell  education,  experienoa 
background  in  letter  to  Bo.x  1468,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  VERSATILE  EDITOR 
for  new  weekly  competing  with  daily. 
$125-$150  range.  Age  and  experience  is 
your  business  as  long  as  you’re  capable 
Send  resume  and  samples.  Box  1505. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT  GENERAL  ASSIGNME’NT  man 
wanted  for  fast-growing  ABC  Jersey 
weekly.  Report  municipal  meetings, 
cover  governmental  agencies,  some  fea¬ 
tures,  copy  work.  Good  speller.  Chanes 
to  learn  while  earning  fair  salary. 
Prefer  about  one  year  experience. 
Resume  to  Bo.x  1528,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  call  collect:  201-349-3000. 


CATHOLIC  WEIEKLY  seeks  ambitiom 
reporter  (man  or  woman)  and  combi¬ 
nation  reporter-copy  editor,  25-45.  Be¬ 
cause  of  technical  nature  of  writing, 
applicants  must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Church  and  Catholic  bach- 
ground.  Circulation  85M,  in  ares  5. 
Send  resume,  pix,  salary  needs.  Prompt 
interview  —  replies  confidential.  Box 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 


ATTENTION ! 

J.Sch  >1  Seniors  and  Grad  Students 

Busine!^  |iai)er  publisher  in  BNanston, 
Illinois  !>tfers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  H  "Hal  assistant.  Two  publics* 
tions  .serving  top  management  audi¬ 
ences.  Mon-technical.  Kapid  growth  of 
compar  assures  fast  advancement.  In¬ 
formal  l  ilt  effective  training  program 
offers  •■xiiosure  to  all  aspects  of  pub- 
li^ing  laisiness.  To  start:  B.S.,  {5.200: 
M.S..  $6,200.  Not  a  job,  but  a  career. 
English  m.ajors  also  invited  to  apply. 
Write  Horton  Publishing  Co..  S17 
Howard  Street,  Evanston,  Ill.,  60202. 

editor  needed  for  small  daily  in  ideal 
western  mountain  city.  Must  tie  good 
writer,  digger  and  willing  to  work  and 
run  a  3-man  department  intelligently. 
The  right  man  can  make  a  top  salary 
with  plenty  of  other  benefits.  Prefer 
someone  who  can  do  column  once  a 
week  and  share  editorial  page  responsi¬ 
bility,  Must  have  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  experience.  Box  1518,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

POLICE  BEAT  OPEN.  Send  resume 
and  salary  to:  Phil  Wagner,  Casper 
Morning  Star,  Casper,  Wyo. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
perienccil  evangelical  editor  for  Sun¬ 
day  School  publication.  Large  midwest 
publisher.  Excellent  personnel  policies. 
Send  rraume,  samples  of  work  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1540,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Llae  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabli  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
lor  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

hlEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EliP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

deadline  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  Tiwsdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phono  PLaxa  2-70S0 


HELP  WANTED 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER,  seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily, 
based  in  New  York,  national  in  scope. 
Interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Exceptional  opportunity  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  ]>ersonally  and  professionally  in 
this  specialty.  Box  1515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Award-winning 
Leesburg  Virginia  weekly.  Have  167- 
year  heritage  and  future  growth  with 
Dulles  Airport  in  County.  Require  edi¬ 
torial,  offset  makeup  experience,  hard 
work,  age  30  to  45,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Virginia  area  back¬ 
ground.  Join  us  by  July  1.  Write  full 
bio,  clippings  and  photo  with  inter¬ 
view  request  to:  Publisher,  Ix>udoun 
Times-Mirror,  care  5232  Lax  Highway, 
Arlington-7,  Virginia. 

WANT  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
who  has  served  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  wire  editor.  Small  Ohio  daily. 
Good  pay.  Give  references.  Box  1520, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  LO.ST  A  GOOD  REPORTER  and 
we  need  a  good  reporter  to  fill  his 
l>osition.  If  you’re  good — have  a  goo<l 
education  and  feel  that  you  can  hold 
up  your  end  on  a  staff  of  really  goo<l 
reporters — we  have  a  job  for  you.  We 
prefer  someone  under  35.  with  several 
years  daily  experience.  The  pay  is  goo<l, 
lienefits  goo<l,  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  good.  Our  circulation  is  com¬ 
fortably  over  100,000  and  climbing. 
Zone  3.  All  the  facts  and  some  cli|i- 
pings  with  your  first  letter,  please.  Box 
1543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ALL-AROUND  .SPORTS  department 

i  man  for  7-day.  34.(00  circulation  daily 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  Aren.  Box  1575. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  Zone  .5 — 7,000  circulation 
— 6  evening  publication.  Guide  staff  of 
6  with  a  iirofessional  attitude,  includ¬ 
ing  meeting  deadlines :  also  some  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  Opening  available  in 
30-60  days.  Write  full  background, 
references  .and  salary  expected.  Box 
1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER :  Prime  opimrtunity 
for  experienced,  settled  family  man  in 
interesting  jieriodical  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.O.  Should  lie  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  goorl  copy  fast,  work  ns  a  team, 
yet  able  to  accept  individual  resfionsi- 
bility.  Must  be  liberal-oriented;  a  fea¬ 
ture-minded  iihoto-journalist  would  be 
desirable.  Excellent  salary  scheilule  and 
retirement  program.  Write  Box  1.565, 
Editor  &  Publisher  giving  complete 
one-page  resume.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential;  present  employer  will  not  be 
contacted. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTTINITY  with 
growing  N.J.  radio  station  for  well- 
season^  writer  with  daily  newspaper 
experience  and  administrative  potential. 
Our  policy  of  heavy  news  emphasis  re¬ 
quires  that  we  have  men  who  know 
how  to  get  and  write  local  news.  Must 
lie  able  to  produce  under  pressure, 
meet  hourly  deadline.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  writing  to:  Tony  Mar- 
ano,  W-C-T-C  RADIO,  385  George  St., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  DAILY,  award-winner, 
wants  young  reiiorter,  one  desk  man. 
Send  full  details,  references,  salary, 
etc.  in  first  letter  to:  Roy  Ox)k.  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Journal,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

GOVERNMENTAL  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced.  needed  by  100,000  circuliv- 
tion  midwest  Sunday  newspaper.  Little 
routine,  mostly  in-depth  writing.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  1570,  Editor  &  Pul)- 


LIBRARIAN  for  weekly  business  pub¬ 
lication.  Familiarity  with  newspaper 
field  helpful.  Degree  not  essential.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  1578.  Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU  EDITOR  sought  by 
liberal  arts  university  in  Massachusetts. 
Immediate  opening.  Background  should 
include  no  less  than  3  years’  experience 
in  newspaper  writing  and  editing.  Box 
1574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WAN'n-:D 


Editorial 


M.  E.  WANTED 

Alert  young  newsman  wanted  for 
managing  eilitorship  of  growing  meili- 
um-sized  A.M.  in  Zone  2.  Neeiis  to  lie 
strong  in  layout  and  administrative 
ability  for  directing  staff  of  17.  GikmI 
lienefits  with  well-known  newspaiier. 
Give  us  all  the  facts  in  a  letter  to  Box 
1580,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  to  man  suburban  bureau 
in  central  Connecticut  town  of  23.UOO 
for  p.m.  daily  in  neighboring  city  of 
55.000.  Minimum  two  years  newspaper 
exiierience  general  reiKirting  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Pleasant  living  iinii  working 
conditions  in  residential  and  industrial 
community.  Suburban  eiiitor  who  held 
same  job  gives  daily  assistance.  G<kxI 
company  lienefits  and  recognition  of 
satisfactory  work.  Write  .S.  H.  Wen- 
dover,  Elitor,  Meriden  Journal.  Meri¬ 
den.  Conn.,  giving  full  resume  iind 
samples  of  work. 

REPORTER  to  cover  iiolice.  city  hall, 
county  some  features — for  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Zone  8.  Must  use  or 
learn  camera.  J-School  training  ac- 
ceiitable.  A  chance  to  learn  desk  here.  . 
Box  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER— TRAINEE  to  work  on 
New  York-based  leailing  financial  week¬ 
ly.  Require  some  exiierience  or  recent 
J-School  graduate.  .Send  resume  to: 
Box  1.5,85.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  IDITOR  for  Chicago- 
baseil  ma.ss  publication.  Salary?  $15,000 
and  UP.  Write  Box  1592,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER,  all  beats  except 
sports,  news  staff  3.  strong  on  camera. 
Top  pay  to  right  man.  Fine  5  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Permanent.  References 
nee<le<l.  Contact:  Franklin  Yates. 
Times-Giizette,  Shelbyville.  Tenn. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  young  eilitorial 
writer  with  a  strong  conservative 
philosophy,  willing  and  able  to  express 
himself  on  the  issues  of  the  <lay.  Ours 
is  not  an  ivory  tower  philosophy;  the 
man  we  seek  must  lie  interest^  in  his 
community  and  must  want  to  serve  it 
through  a  strong  editorial  page.  Apply 
to:  Executive  Editor,  The  Savannah 
Morning  News.  Savannah.  Georgia. 

YOUNG  REPORTER- PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  to  work  on  medium-size  south 
Florida  daily.  Write:  Cecil  B.  Kelley. 
Jr.,  Perry  Publications.  Inc..  2751 
South  Dixie,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Free  Lance 

FREE-LAN<3E  WRITER 
Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in 
human  interest  stories,  for  expanding 
national  newspaper.  Get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  Send  resume  to;  Marvin 
S.  Weiss.  2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  60639. 

FTIEE-LANCE  WRITERS  with  camera. 
F'eatures  on  retail  food  merchandising 
for  trade  magazine.  Box  1444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SEEN  ANY  FUNNY  ’Ti’POS? 

The  Lew  Little  Syndicate.  210  Post  St.. 
Suite  915.  San  F>ancisco,  will  pay  $2 
to  first  contributors  of  humorous  news¬ 
paper  typos  or  double-meanings  ac- 
cepteil  for  syndicate’s  new  “Press 
Gremlins"  and  “Funnyboners”  features. 
Clip  must  show  page  folio. 

STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Implies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  1552, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical-Production 

ROTARY  PRESSMAN.  Goss  32-page 
Decker  press  with  color  hump,  (^lor 
experience  required  :  pride  in  his  prod¬ 
uct  also  essential.  A.M.  operation.  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


Mechanical-Production 


SO  YOU  ARB  BFnTTER  THAN  YOUR 
BOSS  GIVES  YOU  CREHJIT  FOR  .  .  . 
You  know  cold  type  composition  and 
want  a  chance  to  put  your  knowledge 
to  profitable  use.  Name  your  own  terms 
and  tell  me  about  yourself. 

GARY  S.  MANN 

6900  So.  Crandon,  Chicago-49,  III. 

F'LOORMAN  for  A.M.  paper.  Ad  and 
page  makeup.  Must  lie  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate.  $4.80,  37V6  hours.  Daily  News, 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTIINITIFLS  on  Pennsyl- 
Vania  newspapers.  Our  members  nee<l 
well-<iualifie<l  reix>rters,  eiiitors.  atWer* 
tisin^,  circulatiim  and  back  shop  i>er- 
sonnei.  Write:  1*NPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburpr,  Pa.  17110,  for  appli¬ 
cation  form. 


COPYWRITER 

Advertising  department  of  Zone 
4  public  utility  wants  young 
man,  22-.30,  with  journalism 
degree  and  reporting  or  adver¬ 
tising  experience.  Writing  skill, 
thorough  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  accuracy  and  imagination 
required. 

Box  1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

CHICAGO  PR  DIRBCrrOR  needs  J- 
grad  assistant’s  trainee.  Must  type 
well.  Box  1425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  CHICAGO-AREA  UNIVER- 
Sl'TY  has  ofienings  on  expanding  public 
relations  staff  for  exiierienced  reporter- 
writers.  Must  lie  able  to  research  and 
write  in  depth  in  the  physical  or 
social  sciences  or  humanities.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  lienefits  for  profes¬ 
sionals  with  proven  media  experience. 
Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPLY  SALESMAN 
for  southern  territory.  Must  be  self¬ 
starter.  Salary  and  commission.  Ex¬ 
tensive  traveling.  Box  1572,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Nationally  known  .  .  . 

Newspaper 
Advertising  Service 

.  .  .  seeks  dynamic, 
executive-level 
sales  representative, 
age  35-45,  for 
West  Coast  area. 

Position  requires 

EXTENSIVE  TRAVEL 

and  wide  experience 
in  the  newspaper 
retail  advertising  field. 

Submit  full  resume  and  recent 
photo  to:  Box  I5SS  Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINO'TYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotyi>e.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


^eadfmic 

MANAGING  EDITOR  reaching  for 
goal  of  journalism  tecu^hing  after  20 
years*  of  metropolitan  daily  newstutper 
work.  Has  strong  background  of  !»• 
porting  uid  editing  on  all  desks.  Lots 
of  administrative  and  personnel  experi¬ 
ence.  Familiar  with  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Strong  on  his¬ 
tory,  too.  Columbia  MSJ.  Family.  B<n 
1357,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SCHOLARLY,  ACE  NEWSMAN,  38, 
B.A.,  wants  teaching  post  or  fellow¬ 
ship.  Box  1457,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Administrative 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seeks  top  or  backsh(K>  job  with 
challenge.  Experienced  ALL  depart¬ 
ments,  weeklies,  metropolitan;  and 
chain  General  Management.  Served  as 
publisher,  assistant  publisher,  general 
manager  and  consultant  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  Especially  strong;  mechanical, 
budget  control,  promotion,  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Converted  $250,000  loser. 
Cut  costs,  increased  sidvertising  and 
circulation  30%.  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Journalism  B.Sc.  plus  expert 
technical  mechanical  know-how.  Avail¬ 
able  interview  ANPA.  Box  1480,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Currently  radio  station  manager;  for¬ 
mer  ad  agency  executive.  PR  man; 
seeks  principal  role  where  good  man¬ 
agement.  ideas  wanted.  Will  relocate. 
Confidence  assured.  Box  1491,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

PEJRSONNEL — Specialist  in  the  re¬ 
cruitment.  selection,  orientation,  de¬ 
velopment,  motivation  and  protection 
of  your  most  valuable  asset  .  .  .  people  I 
Credentials  and  confidence  from  Box 
1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW.SPAPER  EXECUTIVE,  trained 
in  advertising,  circulation,  labor,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  office  problems,  now  retired, 
wishes  to  return  to  work  at  reduced 
salary  and  profit  participation.  Box 
1553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL 
GB24ERAL  MANAGER 

and  publisher  seeks  opening  in  top 
or  back-stop  job.  Experience  small, 
metropolitan  and  chain  general  man¬ 
agement;  a  cost-cutter,  and  builder 
of  circulation  and  advertising.  Know 
all  departments,  including  mechanical 
and  labor  relations.  Opportunity 
more  important  than  salary,  ^x 
1593,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 


CAPABLE  AND  AMBmOUS  District 
Advisor  ready  to  move  upl  Ebcperience: 
8  years'  (all  phases)  with  30-M  p.m. 
daily.  Education:  B.A.  Journalism.  Age 
30,  married.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Pub- 

neer. 

CIRCTULATION  MANAGER  of  20,000 
wants  to  move  up.  Unlimited  experi¬ 
ence.  College  grad.  Young,  aggressive, 
industrious.  Box  1441,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  29-TEAR  OLD  CIRCULATOIt 
seeks  a  challenging  position  with  a 
future  in  Rocky  Mt.  area.  Fifteen  years* 
experience.  Married.  3  years’  college. 
For  resume  write  Box  1495,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRC^ULATOR  DIRECTOR,  17  years* 
experience.  Age  42.  Seeks  chance  with 
more  challenge.  Box  1532,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEHt,  age  46. 
sixteen  years'  experience  in  all  phases 
circulation.  Write:  P.  O.  Box  316,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida  for  resume.  Best 
references. 


Circulation 


BXI'fatlEXCED.  MATURE  CIRCl'I-ATOR 
resimnsible  family  man,  knows  all 
phases  of  sales  and  promotion.  Prefer 
Zones  8  or  9,  Box  1443,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

.STREET  SALES  MANAGEHl,  experi¬ 
enced  —  mature  —  seeks  ixmition  with 
paper  in  Zone  8  or  9,  Have  had  25 
years*  experience.  Good  record  and 
references.  Will  also  consider  home 
delivery.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLA.S.SIFIBD  MANAGER  22.000  daily, 
iige  38,  family  man.  desires  to  relocate 
Zones  5,  7,  8  or  9.  Box  1677,  hklitor  & 
Publisher. 

LOOKING  IXIR  RESPONSIBILITY  as 
classified  manager  and/or  salesman  of 
daily  or  weekly.  Zone  2.  Young  family 
man— 4  years’  classified  and  retail. 
Good  references.  Box  1584,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MR.  PUBUSHER: 

Want  to  improve  your  classified  reve¬ 
nue?  Let  us  show  you  how  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  booming  market. 
You  name  your  iiarticular  problemfs). 
We’ll  solve  one  or  all  to  your  satis¬ 
faction.  Confidential.  Box  1559,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR,  32,  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  9  years,  4  as  manager.  Reputed 
top  promoter — account  builder.  Quick 
on  ideas,  layout  expert.  Secret  of  suc¬ 
cess:  "Iienefits  dramatically  presented.” 
Zones  3  or  4  medium  daily.  Box  1526, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN.  42, 
especially  qualified  in  editorial,  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising,  management 
of  small  daily.  Available  due  to  closing 
of  Indiana  A.M.  daily.  Write  or  call: 
Rolwrt  M.  "Rube”  Falloon,  2716  N.E. 
25th  St..  Pompano  Beach.  Fla.  Area 
Code  305-942-0941. 

AMBmON  FOR  SALE?  No.  just 
ability,  experience,  hard  work.  Know 
retail,  classified,  management.  Want  to 
improve  your  future  and  mine.  Box 
1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  presently  employed 
salesman,  heading  classification  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  wants  job  semi- 
retirement.  publication  or  agency.  Gan 
relocate.  Excellent  working  knowledge 
newsside.  Salary  not  important.  Box 
1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  employed  in  Zone  9 
seeks  growth  opportunity.  Record  of 
increasing  profits ;  holding  costs  down. 
Strong  in  organ  ization-management- 
sales-advertising.  Fourteen  years’  5M- 
200M  daily  experience.  Knows  all  de¬ 
partment  phases.  Age  41,  married.  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER- SALESMAN 
Large  weeklies  —  local,  national  ac¬ 
counts.  Ambitious,  reliable,  promotional 
abilities.  Age  55.  Box  1591,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  SALESMAN  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  advertising  space  sales. 
N.Y,  resident.  Box  1479,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WILL  ACCEPT  CHALLENGE!  Space 
Salesman,  26,  family  man;  four  years’ 
experience  retail  and  classified ;  seeks 
good  opportunity  Zone  2.  Box  1546, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


REPORTER  wants  spot  on  P.M.  daily. 
Good  references,  experience.  Box  1437, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  WRITER  on  prize-winning  daily 
in  Northeast  seeks  opportunity  with 
future  where  drive  and  imagination 
count.  Seven  years’  varied  newsroom 
experience.  Family  man.  Degree.  Box 
1469,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 

Editorial 

BSJ;  M.A.  history;  Ph.D.  history  in 
June.  Around  newspapers  all  my  life. 
Six  years’  solid  experience.  All  phases 
of  editorial  mastered;  skilled — not  be¬ 
ginner,  Widely  traveled  in  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Fluent  French  and  Spanish. 

LIBRARIAN  —  14  Years’  exi  erienee; 
Set  up  complete  operation  tor  3^M 
daily  and  ran  same.  Seeks  position 
where  operation  is  handled  by  mors 
than  one  person.  Box  1488,  liditor  4 
Publisher. 

Damn  security  and  fringe  benefits — 
give  me  responsibility  and  challenge 
with  publication  that  cares.  Can  start 
at  top,  but  no  prima  donna  and  willing 
to  work  at  ^most  anything.  Don’t 
write  if  you  wish  flunky,  lap  dog,  or 
hack.  References.  Clippings.  Only  26. 
hut  assertions  in  this  ^  are  true. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Area  2  farm 
magazine,  39,  single;  top  college  record 
— skilled  writer — versatile  talent;  sesks 
spot  with  Florida  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  trade  association,  business  firm  or 
related  fields.  Available  September,  Box 
1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Moreau,  c/o  History  Dept.,  Univ.  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

MUSIC— THEATRE— MOVIE  miTOR 

AWARD-WINNING  college  sports- 
writer/editor  seeks  sports  post  on 
imaginative  daily  after  June  1.  Plenty 
of  talent,  experience,  initiative.  Box 
1539,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

daily.  Extensive  experience  as  writer 
and  critic;  formerly  managing  editor  of 
important  cultural  magazine.  Know  lay¬ 
out,  production,  copy-editing,  rewrite, 
proof-reading,  etc.  Box  1487,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

T>T.i<^i'i<j  editor*  r©i)oi*t©rf  ido&  lu&n. 

Midwest,  Southwest. 

Box  1601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  10  years.  Good  on  features. 
Wants  public  relations  writing  job.  Bent 
1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  HDITOR  &  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced.  wants  position  on  magazine. 
Background  includes  magazine  and 
newspaper  work,  several  years  of  col¬ 
lege  teaching.  Articles  and  short  stories 
published.  Good  references.  Box  1504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ObT-BEiVT,  STRAIGHT:  Skilled  on 
wire,  city,  photo  desks.  Some  say  bat 
at  off-beat  and  features  writing.  Ex¬ 
perience:  news  editor,  five-edition  p.m., 
40,000 ;  assistant  city  editor,  25,004 
p.m.;  copy  desk,  rewrites.  100.000  a.m. 
Age  29.  Energy,  desire  for  top  job  or 
chance  to  earn  one — newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  David  C.  Vincent,  734  40tli 
Avenue.  N.E.,  St,  Petersburg,  Florida 
33703. 

DESK  MAN,  38,  slot  experience:  con¬ 
scious  of  libel  and  related  sins.  Allan 
R.  Wegemer,  1937  Green  Street.  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa,  Phone:  233-0867.  Area  code 
717. 

PROUD  I  WAS  FIRED  for  being 
dedicated  editor.  Examine  my  18-year 
record  of  awards,  staff  leadership.  Seek 
publisher  who  clearly  wants  to  serve 
sections  of  community  without 
favoritism,  knows  it  takes  resolute 
editor.  Sift  my  resume— check  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED — Woman  with  Jour¬ 
nalism  B.A.,  Education  M.A..  14  years’ 
experience  in  both  fields?  Box  1508, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  major  daily, 
sick  of  winter.  Heavy  on  national 
affairs  and  geopolitics.  Good  on  fea¬ 
tures.  Fast,  strong  writer.  First-class 
references.  Looking  for  challenge, 
heavy  work  load.  Zones  8  or  9,  ^x 
1513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  BDITOR-WRTTini,  specialist 
in  medicine,  chemistry.  Daily,  wire 
service,  book  background.  A.B.,  SDX. 
Box  1521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  P.M.  SPORTS  WRITING  JOB 
with  future.  I’ll  give  publisher  benefit 
of  8^  years*  of  accurate,  enthusiastic 
A.M.  sports  coverage  and  desk  know¬ 
how.  Prefer  medium  in  Zones  2,  3,  8. 
9.  (Consider  metro.  $135  minimum.  Box 
1497,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 

SOLIDLY  GROOMED  by  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  12  as  leading  writer-editor 
top-10  daily,  all  beats,  city  desk,  3 
national  awards;  editor  small  daily; 
year  in  public  relations;  journalism 
master’s;  speaker;  strong  adminis¬ 
trator;  seeks  responsible  i>osition.  Box 
1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GETTING  SICK 

OF  HALF-TRUTHS 

Tough  young  editor  needs  honest  pub¬ 
lisher;  any  left?  Now  swing  news  edi¬ 
tor  on  bad  lOOM  daily  NYC  area.  Box 
1533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

— 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  sports 
editor-newsman.  Award-winning  colum¬ 
nist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take  direction; 
can  use  camera.  Married,  have  family. 
Need  quick  connection — will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRACTICAL  DREAMER  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  editorial  job;  20  years*  unique 
experience.  Salary  $125.  Box  1493,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR:  Young  Yale  stu¬ 
dent.  Marine  officer — varied  editorial 
experience — seeks  journalism  position. 
Box  1519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  25,  1964 


SiTUATlONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Free  Lance 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Photography 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Public  Relations 


SUCCiijSFUL  WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
larce  ilaily  wants  to  locate  California 
or  Florida  as  fashion,  food,  or  women’s 
editor.  Can  be  interviewed  in  New 
York.  Box  1485,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


VERr  ATILE  NEWSMAN.  50.  22  years’ 
experience  covering;  c(H>s-court-city  hall- 
sports  and  general  on  metro-medium- 
small  dailies.  Unencumbere<l,  will  re¬ 
locate  giermanent  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.. 

Ohio,  Ind.,  Illinois.  Sober,  serious.  Will 
consider  progressive  weeklies.  Box  1536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


you^'g  ixperienced  editor. 

B.A..  social  science — science  background 
—desires  iiosition  NYC  area.  Box  1541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAKKBR  NEWSPAPEIRMAN.  46.  seeks 
news  or  managing  editorship  medium- 
size  p.m.  daily  in  Northeast.  Box  1571, 
^itor  &  I’ublisher, 


OOMPin'ENT  NEWSMAN,  now  em- 
ployeil  ns  deskmnn  on  midwest  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  seeks  job  on  desk  or 
reporting  on  metropolitan  i>aper.  West 
Coast  preferred,  but  will  consider  other 
offers.  Box  1551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


<X)PY  EDITOR  for  wire,  slot  or  rim. 
Fully  qualified.  Employed  50-M  daily. 
Box  1547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN-REPORTER.  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience — 9  years’  metropolitan  dailies 
— seeks  position  on  P.M.  daily.  B.A. 
Family.  Box  1573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
30,  (^icago-based  science  information 
organization,  seeks  publishing-PR  posi¬ 
tion.  Ex|>erience:  the  gamut.  Box  1557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  also  com¬ 
petent  in  makeup  and  special  editions, 
seeks  desk  s|K>t.  Midwest  native,  but 
will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  1576,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I’ublisher, 


EXPERIENCED.  SOUND,  but  out¬ 
spoken  editor-publisher  in  N.J.  Shoi>- 
pers  and  gutless  wonders  need  not  ap¬ 
ply.  JC-G.,  19  Lincoln  Park,  Newark, 
N.J. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHEK  wants 
weekly,  daily  job;  Elast  Tennessee. 
West  North  Carolina.  Elxperienced  — 
dependable.  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSA'nLE,  EXPEailHaSICED  female 
reporter,  27,  wants  general  assign¬ 
ment,  dayside.  Three  years’  metropoli¬ 
tan  <laily.  J-grad.  Box  1569,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher, 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  seeks  change: 
any  editorial — or  magazine.  Box  1567, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-ASSISTANT  EailTOR,  now 
with  lively  educational  periodical — 1% 
million  annual  press  run — seeks  edi¬ 
torial  work  with  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper;  BA  journalism,  female,  age  24, 
bi-lingual  Elnglish-German.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  1582,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

“EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HilADlJNE  PEJRSONNEX.  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


E3DITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Eiditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  stall  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  lienefit  of  Ehnployers  and  Ehnployees. 
PRESS 

Elmployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel.:  638-3392 


Free  Lance 

WORLD’S  FAIR  COVERAGE 
Feature  writer  offers  human  interest, 
offbeat  stories,  written  especially  for 
you;  also  radio  broadcast  coverage. 
Terry,  1167  Elast  165  St.,  New  York-69, 
N.  Y. 

editor  sc  publisher 


LETT  AN  EIXPEIRIEINCEID  Washington 
stringer  cover  your  government,  tech- 
nicai  and  business  needs  at  space  rates. 
Box  1482,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ERTROPE  BOUND  free-lancer.  May- 
July.  May  I  serve  you?  Box  1503,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


PERSONALIZE®  COVERAGE  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  by  experienced  political 
correspondents.  Tight,  bright  stories — 
reasonable  rates,  not  syndicated.  Local 
delegations  reactions  plus  interviews 
with  key  personnel ;  off-beat  conven¬ 
tion  features,  advances,  breaking  cov¬ 
erage,  <laily  wrai>-ups  a.m.’s  and  p.m.’s 
-any  service  including  pix  optional. 
For  further  information  write  Box 
1563,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER-EDITOR  free  .'anc- 
ing  after  10  years  with  professional 
journals,  books,  magazines.  Varied  as¬ 
signments  i)erformed  fluently.  Box  1583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-raOTOGRAPHER,  Detroit- 
based.  cover  Zone  5  and  adjacent  states. 
E’eatures,  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
company  magazines.  Box  1556,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Mechanical-Production 

MECHANICAL  SUPEaUNTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  Foreman  on  medium 
sized  daily.  Supervisory  exi>erience  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  University 
Gr^uate.  Union.  Age  41.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
1426.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPEailNTENDENT  or 
General  Composing  Room  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Elxcellent  references  from  past  and 
present  employers.  Elxperienced  in  hot 
type,  cold  type  and  Teletype.  Produc¬ 
tion-wise  and  cost-conscious.  Box  1484, 
EUitor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTO-COMPOSTnON 
ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
Twenty  years’  printing  background  with 
large  and  sm^l  dailies;  last  8  years 
devoted  to  foremanship  of  cold-tyi^ 
and  engraving  departments.  Elxperi¬ 
enced  with  Fotosetter.  Linofilm  and 
fast  etch.  Open  shop,  ^x  1489,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


TO  UNDEIRSTUDY  top-flight  produc¬ 
tion  manager  or  labor  relations  execu¬ 
tive.  Eighteen  years’  exposure  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  and  graphic  arts 
field.  Box  1502,  Ekiitor  &  ^blisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER- 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Now  employed,  wants  change — good 
reason.  Savings  guaranteed.  Hire  on 
trial  basis.  Non-union.  Twenty-five 
years’  experience  on  large  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  mechanical  operations  of 
newspapers-circulars.  Job  estimating, 
TTS,  Photon,  color,  engraving,  stereo, 
letterpress,  hot  and  cold  type.  Marriecl, 
family  man.  No  job  too  big  or  too 
small.  Any  area.  Box  1561,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Promotion 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

National  Actvertlsing  Mgr^ 

Promotion  Manager  for  three 
metropolitan  newspapers  60M  to 
330M.  17  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  National  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  background.  Young,  person¬ 
able,  knowledgeable.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  In  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  For  resume,  interview,  refer¬ 
ences,  write 

Box  1 545 

Editor  &  Publisher 
for  April  25,  1964 


YOUNG,  AWARD  WINNING  PHOTO  CHIEF 
wishes  challenging  |x>sition  with  100-M 
daily.  Will  accept  staff  job.  Box  1579, 
Ekiitor  &  I’ublisher. 


Public  Relations 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  who  can  write,  re¬ 
port  or  promote.  J-major,  author : 
N.Y.  Newspaper  Women’s  Club:  public 
relations/promotion  for  author,  tv ;  own 
radio  show.  Wide  experience  youth  and 
women’s  groups.  Crasider  anywhere. 
Resume.  Box  1498,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEARLY  FOUR  YEARS’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  PR/Publicity.  Currently 
employed  by  a  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion  and  have  been  employed  in  pub¬ 
licity  office  of  a  major  university.  Am 
seeking  a  challenging  position  which 
offers  the  possibility  of  real  advance¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  at  25  I'm  sick 
of  merely  holding  down  a  job  and  am 
looking  for  the  spot  from  which  to 
start  my  career.  Will  relocate  anywhere 
in  Zones  1,  2,  3  &  5,  Interested?  Con¬ 
tact  Box  1531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  COMMUNICATE! 

Now  managing  editor,  business  maga¬ 
zine.  Previously  company  publications 
editor.  Before  that,  technical  writer; 
also  trained  employees.  Seeking  chal¬ 
lenging  public  relations  post.  Box  1431, 
^itor  it  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  POSITION  in 
grrowth  firm  sought.  Six  years’  writing, 
editing,  publishing  in  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field.  Knowledge  sales,  photog¬ 
raphy,  management.  Age  32,  married, 
family.  B.S.  degree.  Any  location  con¬ 
sider^.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1453, 
Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 


PR  WRITEni-E®ITOR,  ago  30.  four 
years’  editorial,  production  and  gen¬ 
eral  PR  experience,  seeks  challenge. 
Box  1590,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


PRIZEWINNING  WRITER,  4  years’ 
seasoning,  seeks  southern  California 
PR.  editing  or  sports  writing  i)Ost.  Box 
1588,  Eiditor  £  I’ublisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


i  Order  Blank 

g  Name _ 

g  Address - 

M  City.  .  Zone  . —State 

I  By - 

I  Classification _ 

I  COPY _ 


I  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  | 
I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  ■ 

S  p 

I  Mail  to:  | 

I  niTOR  It  PUBLISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York.  10022  | 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  BroMii 


Newspaper  Economics 


Washington 

The  nation’s  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  here  for  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
meeting  were  given  a  short 
course  in  publishing  economics 
by  two  publishers. 

Last  week  in  this  space  we 
provided  some  percentage  fig¬ 
ures  for  revenues  and  expenses 
over  a  17-year  period  showing 
what  would  have  happened  to 
the  profits  of  a  mythical  news¬ 
paper  over  that  period  had  it 
followed  the  averages. 

Joyce  Swan,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
gave  the  editors  some  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  which  re¬ 
vealed  the  same  trend. 

Over  the  15-year  period,  1947- 
1962,  Mr.  Swan  reported: 

Newspaper  employment  in¬ 
creased  20%; 

Man  hours  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  was  up  29%; 

.4verage  hourly  earnings  for 
newspaper  production  employes, 
including  fringe  benefits,  was  up 
97%: 

Total  payroll  for  production 
employes  was  up  156%; 

The  cost  of  newspaper  ma¬ 
terials  has  increased  146%; 

Newspaper  advertising  and 
circulation  revenues  were  up 
130%. 

Mr.  Swan  pointed  out  that  at 
the  same  time  the  Cost  of  Liv¬ 
ing  Index  had  risen  35%,  and 
the  Gross  National  Product  had 
increased  138%. 

The  significance  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  is  that  increases  in  revenue 
were  considerably  below  the  in¬ 
creases  in  the  basic  costs  of 
newspaper  production — payroll 
and  materials — and  in  spite  of 
the  fears  of  some  labor  leaders 
that  technological  changes  would 
reduce  employment,  and  in  spite 
of  some  rumors  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  been  on  the 
decline,  total  employment  has 
risen  steadily. 

*  «  * 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  gave 
some  specifics  on  the  operation 
of  the  Times  which  carries  the 
largest  volume  of  advertising  of 
any  paper  in  the  country. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  an  im¬ 
proved  and  expanded  editorial 
product  for  all  newspapers,  Mr. 
Chandler  said  it  would  cost  the 
Times  $500,000  a  year  to  add 
1%  to  the  editorial  ratio.  The 
Times  newsprint  bill  for  275,000 


tons  of  paper  will  be  over  $37,- 
000,000  this  year.  It  is  averag¬ 
ing  90  pages  daily  and  380 
l)ages  on  Sunday. 

But  it  is  proceeding  with  its 
editorial  program  anti  it  will 
spend  $6,000,000  this  year  in  the 
editorial  department  alone  com¬ 
pared  to  $3,000,000  in  1958. 

Mr.  Chandler  believes  that  in 
sjiite  of  the  mergers  and  ac¬ 
quisitions  that  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years  it  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  metropolitan  news- 
l)apers,  as  an  industry,  are  in 
danger  of  passing  from  the 
.scene  in  the  future. 

The  major  challenge  is  the 
stiff  competition  in  the  news 
field  from  television,  radio  and 
magazines. 

“The  bright  side,  however,  is 
that  with  the  increasingly  higher 
educational  level  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  and  with  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  national  and  world 
news,  more  and  more  young 
people  are  becoming  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  better  metropolitan 
newspaper.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
make  our  editorial  products  so 
interesting  and  useful  that  this 
new  generation  will  develop  a 
permanent  daily  newspaper 
reading  habit,’’  he  said. 

if.  In  ifi 

“It  seems  to  me  the  main 
point  in  designing  the  editorial 
product  of  today,  and  for  the 
future,  is  that  we  must  anti¬ 
cipate  interests  and  trends  and 
make  changes  and  improvements 
before  we  actually  have  to,’’  Mr. 
Chandler  said. 

“If  you  are  forced  to  make 
changes  because  your  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  are  slipping 
away,  you  probably  are  already 
in  deep  trouble.  With  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  our  business  today, 
few  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  the  bankroll  to  absorb 
heavy  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  losses  while  the  product  is 
being  reshaped  and  resold.” 

Mr.  Chandler  believes  there 
should  be  less  emphasis  on 
cheap  crime  and  sensational 
news — it  does  not  attract  perm¬ 
anent  readership.  ...  A  greater 
news  jiackage  should  be  the 
basic  core  of  the  product,  along 
with  detailed  reports  on  the 
meaning  of  the  news.  .  .  .  Local 
coverage  must  relate  to  the  area 

-a  newspaper  must  relate  at 
all  times  to  its  own  community 
— metropolitan  news  must  cover 
all  aspects  of  community  life. 
.  .  .  There  should  be  a  heavy 


emphasis  on  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news.  ...  In  all  areas  of 
new’s  there  should  be  sharper 
writing,  more  and  better  staff, 
and  more  space,  “if  you  can 
afford  it.” 

“As  for  over-all  editorial 
staff,  we  will  have  to  hire  the 
best  staff  we  can  possibly  find, 
which  means  competing  on  the 
open  market  with  television, 


magazines,  book  i)ublishert  ,  and 
so  on.  'Fo  attract  better  taff, 
we  will  have  to  pay  substantially 
better  salaries  in  most  arras  of 
editorial.  Newspapers  can  no 
longer  afford  to  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  very 
best  in  editorial  work,”  he  -aid. 

And  every  editor  and  oub- 
lisher  in  the  newspaper  bu-smess 
ought  to  agree  with  that. 


Halberstam  Defends 
Viet  Nam  Reporting 


Washington 

David  Halberstam,  New  York 
T lines  reporter  who  covered  Viet 
Nam  during  the  regime  of  the 
Diem  family,  defended  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  American  reporting 
from  the  strife-toim  nation  at  an 
ASNE  meeting. 

Mr.  Halberstam  said  there 
was  a  continuing  struggle  be¬ 
tween  reporters  who  wanted  to 
write  about  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  failure  of  the  war 
effort  against  the  communist 
Viet  Cong  and  U.S.  officials  in 
Saigon  who  hewed  to  “an  official 
line”  that  the  war  was  being 
won. 

The  Times  reporter,  who  is 
now  covering  city  beat  stories, 
said  that  his  observations  led 
him  to  be  “very  pessimistic” 
about  chances  of  victory  in  Viet 
Nam.  “It’s  late  in  the  game  and 
w’e  have  few  alternatives,”  he 
said.  He  characterized  the  war 
as  “political,  a  battle  for  the 
minds  of  men”  and  said  “the 
Viet  Cong  are  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  at  political  warfare  than 
we  are.” 

“It  was  obvious  after  a  couple 
of  months  that  the  war  was  not 
going  well,  particularly  in  the 
Mekong  Delta,”  he  said.  “I 
couldn’t  reconcile  what  I  saw 
and  heard  and  what  was  coming 
out  of  Saigon.” 

Mr.  Halberstam  cited  several 
policies  that  the  U.S.  followed 
that  reporters  felt  were  mis¬ 
taken. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
w’hether  reporters  in  Saigon 
formed  a  “press  cabal”  to  get 
rid  of  the  Diem  family,  Mr. 
Halberstam  said  the  American 
newsmen  reported  only  what 
they  saw,  and  that  what  they 
saw  conflicted  with  the  official 
line. 

“A  reporter  in  an  underdevel¬ 
oped  area  often  drifts  in  and  out 
in  many  countries,”  he  said. 
“Usually  he  goes  to  U.S.  officials 
in  a  country  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  situation.  Usually  he  can 
expect  a  pretty  detached  point 
of  view.  This  is  not  true  in  Viet 


Nam.  The  U.S.  is  not  an  ob¬ 
server  there,  it  is  a  participant. 
The  official  line  was  that  we 
were  winning  the  war.  But  in  my 
trips  aiound  the  country,  I  just 
couldn’t  accept  this  as  true. 
American  reporters  were  under 
constant  criticism  from  officials.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Newbold  Noyes  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Mr.  Halberstam  said 
that  if  the  press  became  partici¬ 
pants  in  events  in  Saigon  instead 
of  merely  observers,  it  was  “only 
because  there  was  a  vacuum.” 
He  said,  “I  believe  a  reporter 
travels  best  with  anonymity. 
But  if  we  did  not  report  what 
we  savr,  we  would  not  have  been 
doing  our  job.”  He  said  that 
although  he  would  not  deny  that 
the  emotions  of  reporters  were 
involved  in  the  events  in  Viet 
Nam,  “we  were  able  to  keep, 
emotion  out  of  our  copy.’” 

AP  Report  i 

{Continued  from  page  20)  j 

that  coverage  of  the  political  j 
campaign  and  the  November : 
election  will  be  provided  with  j 
strict  adherence  to  AP  standards 
of  nonpartisanship  and  fair  j 
play,  but  with  no  lack  of  hard-  ! 
hitting  reporting  and  what- ' 
does-it-mean  analysis.  Machin¬ 
ery  is  being  brought  into  play 
to  speed  election  returns,  for 
which  AP  has  always  been 
known  as  the  basic,  solid  serv¬ 
ice. 

Coverage  of  social  changes 
will  have  to  be  handled  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  it  was  in  1963, 
when  a  special  task  force  was 
formed  to  move  into  areas  where 
the  integration-segregation  story 
became  especially  complex. 

Adding  to  all  this  flood  of 
news  will  be  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Tokyo.  The  Sports  staff  is 
already  having  nightmares  over 
one  particular  Saturday  when  it 
will  have  to  contend  with  the 
Olympics,  the  World  Series  and 
the  start  of  the  college  football 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  BACKWARO  NATION 


There  are  people  alive  today  whose 
grandfathers  could  remember  when 
the  United  States  was  a  “backward 
nation”  . . .  when  we  were  far  behind 
other  nations  in  population,  capital, 
labor,  roads,  schools  and  technology. 

But  our  Constitution  gave  us  some¬ 
thing  that  others  did  not  have— a  form 
of  government  which  encouraged  its 
citizens  to  use  their  savings,  skill 
and  ideas  to  advance  themselves,  con¬ 
fident  that  what  they  earned  could 
not  be  arbitrarily  taken  away. 


The  result  has  been  the  greatest 
outburst  of  energy  and  invention  in 
history.  As  just  one  example,  the 
electric  light  and  pow’er  industry— 
built  by  individual  initiative  and  fi¬ 
nanced  in  the  traditional  American 
business  way— has  made  us  the  lead¬ 
ing  “electric  nation”  by  fax*. 

We  have,  in  fact,  electric  generat¬ 
ing  capacity  greater  than  that  of  the 
next  five  nations  combined.  And  the 
investor-owned  companies  will  stay 
well  ahead  of  our  nation’s  needs. 


Isn’t  it  clear  by  now  that  the  more 
people  can  do  for  themselves  the  more 
powerful  America  is  bound  to  be? 

And  isn’t  it  strange  that  those  who 
want  our  Federal  Govei-nment  to  own 
and  manage  this,  or  any  other  in¬ 
dustry,  should  claim  their  ideas  are 
“progressive”? 

People  who  talk  that  ivay  are  the 
real  reactionaries.  The  ideas  they  ad¬ 
vocate  would  set  us  back  . . .  instead 
of  forwai’d  along  a  road  that  has 
proved  it  leads  to  progress. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies...moref/)an300companiesserv;ng  i40,000,000peop/e 

Sponsors'  nsmts  on  requost  throuch  this  ms«S2'rt 


Ev  Gardner  of 

The  Washington  Daily  News 

—  He  learned  sports 
in  a  school  of  hard  knocks 

Ev  Gardner,  sports  editor  of  The  Washington  Daily 
News,  was  born  in  a  state  reform  school  for  boys 
where  his  father  was  superintendent.  It  was  on  the 
playing  fields  of  Sockanosset  School  near  Providence 
that  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  career  as  one  of  the 
country’s  foremost  do-it-yourself  sports  editors. 

He  played  soccer  and  cricket  with  his  father’s 
charges,  toughening  himself  for  public  high  school 
where  he  played  baseball,  varsity  hockey,  and  foot¬ 
ball,  and  captained  the  tennis  team.  Later  at  Brown 
University  he  made  the  freshman  hockey  and  baseball 
teams,  and  a  name  for  himself  in  local  golf. 

Ev  started  newspapering  as  a  stringer  for  the 
Providence  Journal  in  the  early  1930s.  He  also  edited 
a  weekly,  did  sports  publicity,  and  was  introduced  to 
horses  on  various  jobs  at  Narragansett,  Suffolk  Downs, 
and  Rockingham  Park.  (He  is  a  non-bettor.  “I  never 
liked  horses  much  to  tell  the  truth,”  he  says.)  His 
next  job  was  in  Baltimore— at  the  News-Post— where 
he  met  his  wife  who  wrote  a  column  on  sports  for 
women. 

Ev  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1942,  and  while  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Washington  got  a  moonlighting  assignment 
on  the  wire  desk  at  The  News.  This  became  full-time 
in  1945.  He  was  named  sports  editor  in  1947,  and  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  participant  sports  was  put 
to  work. 

The  News  places  strong  emphasis  on  college  and 
high  school  sports,  bowling,  and  cars.  Ev’s  column, 
“About  Autos  and  Racing,”  is  a  must  for  thousands 
of  aficionados  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  and  he  writes 
with  authority.  “Cars,”  he  says,  “have  been  my  con¬ 
suming  interest  since  I  was  six  years  old.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 

CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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